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SUPPLIANTS. 





BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 





‘““WHAT right have you to knock at my door ?” 
Dear Lord, a beggar did knock before, 

And a woman weighted with deadly sin, 

Just called on thy name and so passed in. 


‘*What he wanted the beggar knew; 

His rags were real aud his hunger true. 
You have clothes to cover you, food to live, 
What do you need that I needs must give? 


“The woman fled from the touch of shame, 
No credit shielded her blasted name; 

But you are quoted as rich and gay 

By those who are both, so I say you nay.’ 


Ah Lord! The beggar faints not for food 

As I for the truth of thy kingdom good; 

Nor hath the wretch from the street appealed 
More nearly than I for Thy mercy’s shield. 


Great Need of Humanity! Hurger divine! 

God’s Fatherhood, feed thou this spirit of mine, 

And in the self-judgment which me doth abase, 

With the poor and the sinful, let me see Thy face. 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE HARMONY DIVINE. 


BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 











‘** NEVER shall the plan 
Of mortal men disturb} 
The harmony of Zeus.” 
—ESCHYLUS, “ Prometheus Bound.” 





HoweEVER wrangling men may war 

Or jangling discords jar and mar 
God’s Symphony eternal, 

A Law-engendered purpose runs 

Throughout the universe of suns 
Each with its song supernal 


The Harmony Divine ;—no plan 
Conceived by heart of mortal man 
Disturbs its order splendid ; 
For as the hurrying years revolve, 
The most discordant notes dissolve 
In triumph never-ended. 
JAMAICA PLAINS, Mass, 
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SOME MEMORIES OF HENRY C. BOWEN. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 











My acquaintance with Mr. Bowen began at a notable 
gathering of the friends of Temperance on the evening 
of February 18th, 1852, in Tripler Hall—which was to the 
New York of that day what the Carnegie Music Hall is 
to the New York of the present day. On that evening a 
superb banquet was given to Neal Dow in honor of the 
success of his prohibitory law of Maine, which had been 
enacted the year before. A very remarkable program was 
announced, and the most prominent champions of the 
Temperance reform from all quarters were assembled. 
Dodworth’s band discoursed fine music, the “‘Alleghani- 
ans” sang, and Dr. George B. Cheever, the world-famous 
author of ‘‘ Deacon Giles’s Distillery,” made the opening 
prayer. The first speaker was Gen. Sam Houston, of 
Texas ; and the old hero of San Jacinto, in figure and 
costume, bore a remarkable resemblance to the portraits 
of Washington. 

He was followed by the Hon. Horace Mann, of Massa- 
chusetts, whose statue now stands beside Daniel Web- 
ster’s at the entrance to the State House in Boston. I 
never'shall forget the shaking of the knees and the aw- 
ful trepidation which I felt when called on for the next 

speech, for it was my ‘‘ maiden effort” in the city of 
New York. A gold medal was then presented to Neal 
Dow, who was the lion of the evening ; and he acknow!l- 
edged the gift with characteristic modesty, and told the 


story of the success of his new law to the great delight of 
his auditors, Then followed addresses by Dr. John 
Chambers, of Philadelphia—whose speeches were always 
‘‘live thunder”—Dr. E. H. Chapin, P. T. Barnum, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Father Taylor, the Sailors’ preacher of 
Boston, the Rev. J. B, Wakeley, and one or two others. 
Near me on the platform sat Mr. Bowen and his bright- 
eyed and comely wife ; and none of the guests entered 
into the spirit of that great meeting with more enthusi- 
asm than they did. To the closing days of his life Mr. 
Bowen loved to recall, with me, the scenes and incidents 
of that happy evening in Tripler Hall. I cannot repress 
the feeling of sadness when I reflect that of all those 
who took part in that famous meeting noble old Neal 
Dow (who is just about celebrating his ninety-second 
birthday) and myself are the only survivors! It is not 
pleasant either to acknowledge how difficult it would be 
now to muster such an array of distinguished speakers 
to advocate the good old cause of Temperance, 

After my removal to New York, in 1853, I met Mr. 
Bowen quite often at various meetings for the promotion 
of social reforms. He was then the senior member of 
the firm of Bowen & McNamee, and their marble-fronted 
store, near Trinity Church, was one of the most familiar 
objects on lower Broadway. The counting room of that 
store was both an ecclesiastical and political headquar- 
ters. Congregational ministers who wished to get a. 
pecuniary lift for their embarrassed churches were pretty 
certain to make a call on Brother Bowen, He held the 
throttle-valve of the Congregational engine, I remem- 
ber that when a call to one of the churches of that faith 
and orler reached me, I was directed to Mr. Bowen’s 
back office, where he and Dr. Storrs applied some urgent 
arguments to entice me out of the quiet realm of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church into the breezier regions of Congre- 
gationalism, If I had yielded to those kind persuasions 
I should have probably missed the thirty joyful years in 
the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, 

That Broadway counting room was also one of the 
nestling places of tho Autislavery movemsant., Thither 
came some of the fugitives from the ‘‘ patriarchal insti- 
tution,” who were traveling by the ‘‘ underground rail- 
way” to Canada. Thither came the leaders of the 
newly-born Republican Party for conference; and it 
would be well if all the political caucusings which are 
now conducted in Broad way offices were of as righteous 
a character as those over which Mr, Bowen presided, 
Into the Free-soil, Fres Labor and Free Speech campaign 
of 1856 he threw himself with all the irrepressible ardor 
of his patriotic heart. On the evening before the Presi- 
dential election he invited me to a seat in his private box 


. in the New York Academy of Music, Gen. John C. 


Fremont—who was to be outvoted on the next day by 
that venerable fossil James Buchanan—was in the box, 
and also braveold Dr, Beman, of Troy. The only speech 
of that evening that I now recall was delivered by the 
then youthful Stewart L. Woodford. Nine years after- 


’ ward, when Mr. Bowenand myself were at Fort Sumter 


witnessing the glorious resurrection of the old historic 
flag, Woodford was the officer of the day. 

There was one very brief interview with Mr. Bowen 
that it may not be indelicate to recall in these columns, 
He had often urged me to write for THE INDEPENDENT, 
while I was the pastor of the Market Street Reformed 
Dutch Church; but for certain good reasons I had de- 
clined. One evening in April, 1860, soon after my re- 
moval to Brooklyn, Mr. Bowen met me at the Fulton 
Ferry and, seizing me by the arm, said to me in his eager 
way: “You sha’n’t get into that street car until you 
promise to send me an article for Tat INDEPENDENT!” I 
consented to do so, and I sent him an article entitled 
‘¢ The Cedar Christian.” That was the first of the more 
than five hundred contributions that I have been per- 
mitted to furnish to this grand old paper—which will b3 
Mr. Bowen’s enduring monument. My fellow-contribu- 
tors thirty-six years ago—Horace Greeley, John G. Whit- 
tier, Dr. Tyng, Bishop Haven, Mr. Beecher, Dr. Ray 
Palmer, Dr. R. M. Hatfield and Dr. Leonard Bacon have 
all departed to their rest ; the pen of Mrs. Beecher Stowe 
has dropped from her fingers; and only the vivacious 
Grace Greenwood and myself still remain to greet the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT. 

It was always delightful to meet Mr. Bowen in the 
editorial room ; but the place of all places to.see him in 
his glory was at his beautiful summer home in Wood- 
stock, There he trod his verdant acres with the same 


joyful pride with which old Sir Walter trod his domain of 
Abbotsford. He knew every tree and every shrub as 
wellas he knew the sturdy Pomfret neighbors among 
whom he had dwelt from his boyhood. In one of the 
last piquant letters that he wrote me from his “‘ Rose- 
land” home, he tells me how they were feasting that day 
on the last peaches that his trees had yielded. They 
were eaten with the cream from his own dairy. 

Happy was the man who was invited to spend the 
Fourth of July with him in that generous mansion! Of 
his many invitations I was only able to accept that of 
1877, when his ‘ Roseland Park” was yetin its early 
stage of cultivation. James G. Blaine, ex-Governor 
Chamberlain, of South Carolina, and Dr. James M. Buck- 
ley went on with us, and Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
joined us the next day from Boston. The two most vivid 
memories I have of that celebration are the witty verses 
which Holmes extemporized on the spot, and the huge 
delight with which the Windham County farmer wel- 
comed the lord of the manor, and his visitors who had 
come to regale them. Let us hops that Roseland’s patri- 
otic flames will not die out on that altar which Henry 
C. Bowen reared. . 

My last visit to my beloved old friend of forty-four 
years was paid him in his spacious Brooklyn mansion. 
He was enjoying the Indian Summer of his long, fruitful 
life with a clean conscience anda clearsky of Christian 
hope. We talked over old times and old friends ; for Mr, 
Bowen had a peculiar tenacity in his friendships. He had 
known, too, a large part of the people worth knowing 
during the last half-century ; and in his big, hospitable 
heart there was room for them all, 

The next time I crossed the threshold of the old man- 
sion was a few days since, when a host of friends and 
neighbors came there to pay their last tribute of affec- 
tion. His fine aquiline face still retained its manly 
beauty, and the peace of God rested on it, As we 
looked at the veteran in his coffin, we were ready to 
declare that Henry Chandler Bowen had taken a true 
man’s life with him when he went up to meet his Master, 
and to receive his crown. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE OUTLOOK IN KOREA. 


AMERICAN INFLUENCE IN THE HERMIT NATION—AUDI- 
ENCE WITH THE KING, 











BY BISHOP E, R, HENDRIX, D.D., LL.D. 





THE attitude toward foreigners so long maintained by 
the Koreans was but part of the antiforeign feeling 
which marks all Asiatic countries. Explorers, whether 
in Syria or in Arabia, travelers, whether in Persia or in 
Tibet, have had to encounter the same feeling which in 
Japan showed itself so long by the imperial edict in pub- 
lic places making it an offense to be punished with death 
to extend the Christian religion, and which in that coun- 
try, as well as in China and Korea, has resulted in massa- 
cres of native Christians in the belief that they were 
committed to some foreign power and at a critical time 
would be found arrayed against their country. Foreign 
aggressions did much to foster this belief. What other 
foreign nation save the United States has ever had any 
dealings with China which has not sought to annex 
part of her territory? What with the Dutch at Malacca, 
the Portuguese at Macao, the Spanish at the Philippines, 
the French in Tonquin, the English in Hongkongand the 
Russians in Amur, it is not strange that the Chinese are 
suspicious of even the missionaries when they seek to buy 
a site for a residence or achapel, lest it is being done in 
the interest of some foreign power seeking in this way to 
get possession of the soil. Korea has had such bad neigh- 
bors in China and Japan,each of which has sent armies 
at different times to overrun and devastate her territory, 
that she was unwilling to know anything of any other 
foreign power and sought to have as little as possible to 
do with those nearest her. Korea became a hermit 
nation in self-defense. Each of these countries has its 
own Monroe Doctrine for which it is willing to fight. 
Their territory is sacred to them, and they have never 
yielded any save at the cannon’s mouth. Their soil holds 
the bones of their ancestors which it is a large part of 
their religion to guard. One of the first sights which met 
my eye in Korea was the removal of ancestral bones 
from graves where they had long slept, because the once 
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quiet hillsides were being covered with foreign resi- 
dences. 

As China chose an American, Anson Burlingame, to 

be her special Ambassador in negotiating treaties with 
the United States as well as England, Denmark, Sweden, 
Holland and Pruesia, and thus ventured throngh her 
faith in a country that manifestly bad no designs up n 
her soil to enlarge her intercourse with other nations, so 
Korea to-day makes no flag so welcome in her harbors 
as our national banner upon which she fired not many 
years ago in the belief that the United States was no less 
“land-hungry ” than Russia or England, and that our 
armies might devastate her territory as hed those of 
China and of Japan for many centuries, One of the 
oldest nations of the world has found a trusted friend in 
one of the newest, and the King’s advisers are now 
wholly Americans. Whether or not they are the ablest 
and best which he could command, it is significant that 
the Military Adviser, the Adviser to the Foreign Office 
and the Adviser to the Royal Household, are all citizens 
of the United States. Ourcountry is the only one which 
has so far recognized at once the independence and the 
importance of Korea. as to appoint a Resident Minister 
in Seoul. England, France and Germany are each rep- 
resented by a Consul-General, while Russia, despite her 
imposing Legation Building, gives her able representative 
the rank of Chargé d Affaires. By virtue of his superior 
rank as well as the unselfish spirit of his Government, 
the American Minister stands nearest to the person of 
the King of Korea and commands most fully the royal 
confidence. . 

Anotber reason for this large American influence is 
the fact that most of the missionaries in Korea are 
Americans, Aside from one missiovary from Australia 
and a few from Englard, the rest are from the United 
States. American medical missionaries have always 
attended the King, and strong personal friendshins 
grew up between the late Queen and her two phvsicians, 
who are American ladies that had gone to Korea as 
medica! missionaries. A Government hospital is in 
charge of physicians and trained nurses from our coun- 
try: and the school with which the Government has 
_ made a contract for the education of a large num- 

ber of Koreans is under the auspices and control of 
American missionaries. Two members of the Cabinet are 
Koreans who were educated in the United States and 
returned to their native land after espousing the Chris- 
tian religion. The King of Korea in an audience which 
he granted to Bishop Ninde, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, a year ago, gratefully recognized the work be- 
ing done by our country when he said: ‘‘ Thank the 
American people for the teachers which they sent and 
ask them to send more, many.” When it is understood 
that the word for teacher is the same as for missionary 
the message is a distinct achnowledgment of the work 
of Christian missions. When it is remembered that the 
father of the present King of Korea, while serving as 
Regent during his son’s minority songbt, less than thirty 
years ago, to extinguish every spark of Christian life 
which had been kindled by Catholic missionaries, and 
stayed not the sword until he deemed that he had ac- 
complished his purpose by driving out every foreigner, 
it is manifest in what different esteem the throne holds 
American Protestants and French Jesuits. 

While I was in Seoul, a few days after the émeute of 
last October when the Queen was killed, one or more 
missionaries used to spend the night in the palace at the 
instance of the King’s advisers, if not of the King him- 
self, not for any supposed protection, but to serve as 
trusted interpreters between the King and his American 
advisers at a time when conspiracy was rife in the 
capital. It became manifest that such confidences, 
however gratifying, might result in the identifying of 
the American missionaries with the affairs of the Gov- 
ernment so as to cause a possible reaction against them. 
This was really the case a few weeks later, when some 
of Our most experienced missionaries were charged by 
one of the Korean factions with being identified with an 
insurrection whose object was to capture the palace 
and to relieve the King of the presence of unwelcome 
persons who have remained near His Majesty since the 
murder of the Queen. As the most objectionable person 
in the palace is the Tai Wan Kun, the bloody Regent of 
thirty years ago, whose power may yet equal his 
revengeful spirit, it is evident that the great influ- 
ence of American missionaries requires wisdom 
and time to make it permanent. The _ well- 
known kindness of the late Queen to the missionary 
ladies in Seoul is gratefully remembered, while her ene- 
mies are seeking to ascertain if the mission compounds 
which are to be seen in different parts of the city are 
due in any measure to the royal bounty. It is fortunate 
that no suspicions can exist as to possible intentions on 
the part of the United States on any of the territory or 
desirable harbors of Korea so as to lessen the influence 
of our missionaries who might be charged with beirg 
emissaries of a designing foreign power. At bottom the 
feeling, whether in Korea or China, is not antichristian 
so much as it is anti-foreigr, and is shared by the most 
patriotic who cannot always discriminate between the 
best friends of the country and those who eeek its terri- 
tory. As the bitterest persecutors of the early Christians 
were the most upright and patriotic of the Roman Em- 
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perors, in the belief that only by the overthrow of Chris- 
tianity could the integrity of the Roman Empire be 
maintained, so patriotic but narrow-minded officials 
will continue to oppose Christianity in Asia until they 
can see that the purpose of the missionaries is not to 
Americanize or Europeavize but to Christianize Asia. 
If they can be made to see that the missionaries repre- 
sent the highest mental and moral culture of the West, 
and that they are alike philanthropists and preachers, 
seeking the betterment of the physical and intellectual 
as well as the moral condition of the people, with- 
out being identified with any political faction, and 
that their converts are not less but more patriotic, then 
will the welcome given to missionaries in the capital of 
Korea be repeated all over the East., On the other 
hand, we must not forget the disappointment of mis- 
sionaries who supposed that the anti-dynastic elements 
which were associated in the Tai Ping Rebellion under 
a nominally Christian leader meant thd speedy estab- 
lishment of Christianity in the Celestial Empire 

The King of Korea was formerly as inaccessible as the 
Mikado, or the Emperor of China,and his person was re- 
garded as sacred ; so that whoever entered his presence 
chamber must prostrate himself before the throne. 
Despite the effort of some of his ministers of state to 
keep bim in seclusion, the present King has shown a 
disposition to welcome foreigners and to grant audiences 
when sought by the several legations. The Koreans 
were startled by the innovation when it was learned that 
His Majesty had even begun to shake bands with such 
persons who was admitted to the presence chamber. In 
company with the Secretary of the American Legation, 
Dr. Allen (in the absence in Japan of the American Min- 
ister) and of the Russian Chargé d’ Affaires, Mr. C. 
Waeber, whose valuable maps of China and of Korea 
show but one side of his varied scholarship, I visited the 
palace on the eleventhof October. The palace inclosure 
consists of two hundred acres, surrounded by a high wall 
and filled with numerous buildings, such as the great 
Audience Hall, where the King’s birthday is celebrated, 
the Hall of Departed Spirits. used in the funeral celebra- 
tions of royalty, and separate palaces for the King and 
the Queen, the Crown Prince, and the Prince Regent, as 
the father of the King is called, besides many buildings 
for the royal household and the royal guards who are 
desired to be near the King’s person. Some of 
the more important buildings are quite impos- 
ing, but these are reserved for s‘ate occasions, 
while the quarters occupied by His Majesty 
as his place of abode are much simpler and, doubtless, 
more comfortable. An older brother of the King, with 
ear-like appendages to his Korean headdress, such as are 
worn by all ministers of state to signify that they are 
ever attentive to the royal commands, bears the cards of 
the visitors to the palace from the reception hall in an- 
other building, and presently returns with the King’s 
commands to attend in the audience chamber, where we 
find two white-robed persons, the King and Crown 
Prince, waiting in a kind of an alcove to receive us. 
Both extend a cordial welcome, with a somewhat per- 
pendicular shake of the hand, which makes up in 
warmth what it lacks ia grace. A missionary well up 
in “ honorifics” serves as interpreter. When the King 
was informed by Dr. Allen that I bore an autograph 
letter of introduction from the President of the United 
States, he supposed that it might be to His Maj-sty, and 
some days later made fuller inquiries about it, fearirg 
that he had not given the proper opportunity for its 
presentation. During the audience when the King ex- 
pressed the hope that I was well, I replied in the affirm- 
ative, and added: “ But if I were not, your Majesty's 
beautiful country of Korea would soon restore me to 
health.” When this was interpreted, the King replied 
in English: ‘‘ Thank you.” This manifestly well-nigh 
exhausted his knowledge of English, but it was in keep- 
ing with his kindly nature to give pleasure by using “a 
very little English,” as he expressed it. He expressed 
much gratification at the interest which America took 
in the future of Korea, and at the presence of new mis- 
sionaries who expected to make Korea their field of 
labor. The hearty handshake which closed the iuter- 
view showed the irfluence of trusted foreigners in the 
Korean capital. 

In the conversation which took place between the 
King and the representatives of the Powers present, 
much was said for the benefit of thoee then in earshot 
who were believed to be in sympathy with the soldiers 
who stormed the palace Jess than a week before when 
the Queen so mysteriously disappeared. Both American 
and Russian representatives announced the receipt of 
telegrams from their admirals, tellir g of the speedy ar- 
rival of additional gunboats at Chemulpo as an essur- 
ance that the Powers would have at hand a force of 
marines ample to give ne«ded protection. An effort to 
separate the King from his American Military Adviser 
was promp ly checkmated by encouraging his Maj sty 
to express the wish that quafters might be provided for 
him neer the new palace soon to be occupied by the 
King. When there was a manifest purpose to defeat 
this wish, the representative of Russia promptly answer- 
ed the objectiors raised and said: ‘‘ We will go at once 
to see the rew palace selected for the King that we may 
select a suitable place for General Dye, that he may be 
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near the person of His Majesty.” This was accordingly 
done, and before we were borne in our chairs through 
the outer gate of the palace inclosure we had an oppor. 
tunity of seeing all the royal buildings in company with 
the diplomatic representatives. We were soon joined 
by several members of the Korean Cabinet, who assent- 
ed to the proposed arrangement and accompanied us to 
the imposing Summer Pavilion, where our bearers soon 
reported with our chaire. Doubtless the firm stand token 
by the Powers did much to quell a war of Korean fac- 
tions then threatening. 

Tho situation, in brief, is best summed up in the 
words of a noble Christian member of the Cabinet of 
Korea, at whose urgent invitation I visited his unhappy 
country, who looks to the Christian religion to give sta- 
bility to the Government iteelf, and whose voice is there- 
fore heard nearly every Sabbath in some one of the 
mission chapels: ‘* The political condition of Korea is 
very unsettled, The bright hope the Progressive party 
bad that the country may be put on the track of refor- 
mation and improvement was blown into nothing a few 
weeks ago. Old abuses are gradually coming back. But 
whatever may be the political difficulties in Korea, mis- 
sion work peed not stand back. That goes on.” 

Kansas Cry, Mo. 
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HOSTAGES IN TURKEY. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 











WE read in the current news of the day that “ King 
Prempeh remains in the hands of the English as a hos- 
tage for the payment by the Ashantees of the promised 
indemnity.” This is strictly in accordance with the 
rules of harbaric warfare. It is to be hoped, however, 
that the Ashantees will care enough for His Royal High- 
ness to be prompt in the payment of the required 
amount of gold dust, since their failure to do so would 
cause very serious embarrassment to his Christian keep- 
ers. ‘'It would he so very awkward, vou know, to have 
to kill him.” Wecannot think that King Prempeh will 
suffer much anxiety on that score. 

There isa more serious case reported of the employ- 
ment of hostages as meansof reprieal or reta’iation upon 
an offender. It has been reported that a certain Cabinet 
Minister had his loyalty strengthened, or at least his dis- 
loyalty held in check, by the fact that his favorite son 
was a closely guarded inmate of the Imperial Palace, 
thus illustrating after a new fashion Bacon’s famous 
saying : “‘ He that hath a wife and children hath given 
hostages to fortune.” 

In ancient times the mutual exchange of hostages was 
a very fair and upon the whole effective manner of se- 
curing the fulfillment of treaties of peace. It bas been 
reserved for modern times to find a Government claim- 
ing a place among European rations, yet threatening 
to treat the whole resident foreign population as hos- 
tages whose lives are liahle to be forfeited upon the 
first attempt at coercion in the exactment of treaty 
stipulations upon the part of the guaranteeing Powers. 
It remains to be seen whether this brutal threat of 
wholesale slaughter in retaliation for being asked to 
keep their promises shall be allowed to go into history 
unchallenged by the Christian Powers of Europe. 

The p*sition of a hostage is never a pleasant one. He 
is suffering not for himeelf or for any fault which he has 
committed, but he is simply a victim for the execution 
of revenge upon the nation to which he belongs. , He 
can do nothing to help those whom he represents. - He 
does not share in the credit of what they accomplish ; he 
shares only in the danger and loss.. H's case resembles 
in some degree that of the unfortunate young English- 
men who, some twenty vears ago, were captured by 
brigands in Greece. The Greek Government called out a 
large body of troops and were surrounding the brigands. 
The British embassy and the families of the captives 
received word from the brigand chief that unless the 
troops were recalled the heads of the captives would be 
sent them. What was to bedone? Naturally enough, 
great pressure was brought to bear upon the Govern- 
ment, and the lives of the prisoners saved. That did not 
end the case, however, of His Hellenic Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment versus Brigands. The troops watched their 
chance and swooped down upon them when they had no 
prisoners in their hands, and they settled the account 
quickly and satisfactorily. 

The foreign residents of Turkey are in general men 
engaged in the peaceful pursuits of commerce, They 
supply a'so most of the skilled labor in the various 
departments of life. The object of this commuuication 
is to cali the attention of the reader more particularly to 
the American element of this foreign-born population. 

There are at the present time within the bounds of the 
Ottoman ‘Empire more than one bundred American citi- 
zeps, whose condition may be said to be that of hos- 
tages. They are not prisoners captured in war; they are 

men and women of peace. They are not reyol: ionists 
or disturbers of the peace ; they have been known fora 
generation to be loyal avd philanthropic, always ready 
to extend the hand of sympathy and relief to the suffer- 
ing without regard tothe creed or nationality of the 
sufferer. Many of them have given gratuitous medical 
aid to all classes of the commurity. The lips of dying 
Moslems and Jews, a3 well as of Christians, have mur- 
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mured prayers for them as benefactors, and their eyes 
have looked the gratitude which the tongue could not 
utter. 

In many cases, also, some of the older and more ex- 
perienced of these men have been called upon by the 
local authorities personally to mediate in quarrels and 
in local uprisings and disturbances. Unarmed and alone 
they have gone into hostile camps, among wild and ex- 
cited armed rebels; and in their simple character as 
friends of both parties and as loversof peace, they have 
succeeded in effecting reconciliation and avoiding blood- 
shed. 

They have been instructors of youth and introducers of 
the arts and improvements of Western civilization. 
They have sought to teach the youth to distinguish be- 
tween the true and the false civilization. Every impar- 
tial traveler or literary American or Englishman who 
has had a fair opportunity of personal acquaintance 
with the educational work carried on by these Ameri- 
cans will testify to the healthful and elevating influence 
of that work upon the country at large. The only excep- 
tions are where some one having made a short visit to 
some portion of the country, but without having made 
the personal acquaintance of any of this class of Ameri- 
cans, furnished with official introductions which leave 
no desire ungratified, has yielded to the seductive influ- 
ence of his environment and allowed himself to write 
mild nonsense about the superiority of the Moslem reli- 
gion over Christianity, and to raise the question as to 
what business an American Christian teacher has in this 
country. Ia so doing, however, he has only shown his 
incapacity through ignorance of forming any correct 
opinion upon such a topic. 

The hired correspondents of a partisan press also have 
drawn their inspiration from the same high source, and 
have felt perfectly safe in attributing all the miseries of 
the present political situation to the American mission- 
ariee, 

A good illustration of the way in which such baseless 
s‘atements are propagated is afforded in the case of a 
certain European pseudo-savant who, under the pretext 
of a scientific expedition, obtained from an influential 
source letters of introduction to the American mission- 
aries, and visited several of the mission stations, and 
then visited Sassiu and other places. His report as 
published, after denying in toto the reported massacres 
at Sasefin, and minimizing to the lowest degree the 
general disturbances, gravely asserted that all the 
troubles were due to the Methodist mission schools. How 
he bit upon the denominational character of these schools 
is not known. He could easily have ascertained the 
truth that the Methodist Church does not support any 
missions in Turkey, In that one word he betrayed his 
totalignorance of what he was writing about. 

The highly cultivated but very imaginative American 
writer and artist who was misled into quoting him as an 
authority in passing on the above absurd falsehood, will 
without doubt be mortified to learn that the aforesaid 
charlatan, on his return to Constantinople, before going 
on to London, tried very bard to eell a report of an 
entirely opposite chatacter to that from which the 
quotation was made, and accompanied by photographs 
and detailed descriptions of the very occurrences after- 
ward so specifically denied by him to have taken place. 
Failing to make a bargain, he hastily got up the right 
kind of a report, accepted £300 for it, and slipped away, 
leaving his hotel keeper and other creditors lamenting. 

The fair-minded and justice-loving American, how- 
ever, whose reading has not taken him very deeply into 
the literature of missions, may ask the question, ‘‘ How 
bas the present situation been brought about? How is 
it that the Turkish Government is now directing all the 
power of its many agencies at home and abroad agait st 
these Americans, and charging them so persistently with 
conduct which every one knows to be directly opposed 
to all their past history ?” 

The answer to this question is a painful one.- A dark 
and horrid crime had been committed. These Americans 

were expected to help in covering it up. It was de- 
manded of them not only that they should keep quiet 
and not “tell,” but it was intimated to them that they 
should lieaboutit. The supreme culmination of despot- 
ism is when the tyrant, through torture and the fear of 
death, extorts from his unhappy subjects, lying profes- 
sions of loyalty. From different parts of the country 
written documents were being sent in, signed by heads 
of communities, ecclesiastics and others, expressive of 
loyal gratitude and testifying the peace, contentment, 
and brotherly love prevailing in the aforesaid districte. 
No mis:ionary’s signature was attached to any such 
document. When a European Commission took up the 
investigation of the rumors of bloody work, as it was 
their right and duty to do, they called upon these 
American citizens, in the name of God and humanity, to 
tell the truth. To the credit of the American name, be 
it said they did so without flinching. Appeals weie 
made to them, setting forth their personal danger, 
Bloody thrests were uttered agairst their lives by the 
perpetrators of the crime, but the Americans were un- 
deterred from the humane work of ministering to the 
wounded and destitute and informing the Commission 
concerning the horrible transactions which had taken 
place, i 
The perpetrators of the crime were unable to under- 
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stand the motives which prompted such action upon the 
part of the Americans. What business was it of theirs 
to feed the miserable children of the accursed rebels who 
had been killed? They were incapable of understanding 
that there were not only men, but there were delicate 
and refined American women, who if given the alterna- 
tive would choose to lie down and die in one of those 
trenches upon the bodies of the uncounted dead, rather 
than do what was demanded of them, namely, by lying 
testimony to cover up such deeds of blood and help to 
shield the murderers from deserved punishment, 

The case cited is only one out of many. It is sufficient 
to indicate the general situation, The accusations which 
are now being so freely made against the missionaries, if 
sifted to the bottom and judically examined, will be 
found to rest chiefly upon this basis, These Americans 
will not assist in whitewashing crimes against humanity: 
They are not to be imprisoned, they are not subject to 
torture ; consequently they will not sign a blank paper. 
They cannot be bribed, they do not want decorations, 
they have no monopolies or concessions to ask from the 
Government, and so there is absolutely no way in which 
they can be persuaded to contribute even by their silence 
to the desired work of covering up crime. These crimes, 
moreover, are in open violation of the mostsolemn prom- 
ises made to Christian Governments, and they are the 
cause of incalculable misery and suffering not only to the 
Christian but to the Moslem population as well of this 
wretched country. 

The truth is, let the rulers of the country make a fair 
and honest effort to govern the country according to jus- 
tice and humanity as they have over and over again 
promised to do, and they will find no stancher and more 
sympathizing friends and no more efficient supporters 
than these same American missionaries. If through no 
fault of man, famine and pestilence are laying the coun- 
try waste, these missionaries will appeal for help and 
will themselves minister to the suffering ones as they 
have often done before. Where the ruin has been caused 
by the hands of men, however, and these messengers of 
mercy who would try to save a few lives of women and 
children are driven away by force, and the shelters 
erected by them destroyed and the food for the starving 
ones defiled, it is asking too much of them that they 
should keep quiet and raise no cry against such outrages. 
Whatever their religious belief or unbelief they would 
be unworthy of the name American if they could view 
such crimes withindifference. 

TURKEY. 
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THE RENAISSANCE AMONG THE RUSSIAN 


III. 
LILIENTHAL’S AGITATION. 














BY HENRY GERSONI. 





AS a result of fifteen years’ agitation, and by the active 
interferer ce of Count Uvaroff, the new Minister of Ed- 
ucation himself, the plan was ripened in 1841 that the 
Government order the Jewish communities throughout 
Russia to establish schools for secular and religious in- 
struction under its own control and superintendence. 
By the efforts of a Lithuanian Jewish financier, Nissan 
Rosenthal, who was favorably known in the Government 
circles at St. Petersburg, and disinterestedly active in 
behalf of Judaism, according to the instructions of the 
Vilna leaders, Dr. M. Lilienthal, of Riga, was commis- 
sioned to make propaganda for this new plan, The 
doctor, since he had been called to Riga, had made for 
himself quite a name asa ‘‘ worker,” a scholar, ard a 
warm-hearted Jew. He was a correspondent of the 
Jewish weeklies of Germany, notably the Allgemeine 
Zeitung des Judenthums, of Bonn, and understood very 
well the art of keeping himself before the Jewish public. 
The papers in which favorable notices of himself were 
printed, he circulated among the influential merchants 
who came from. all parts of Russia to trade in Riga. 
The Russian Jews who at that time had not the remot- 
est idea of the real value of newspaper articles, as the 
Russian people in general still have not the slightest 
knowledge of the blessing of a free press, believed that 
all that was printed black on white must be true. Thus 
Lilienthal had made his name circulate throughout Rus- 
sia as a@ great pedagog, profound scholar and faithful 
Jew. The Jewish progressists from all parts of the realm 
were anxious to enter in correspondence with him. The 
choice of Count Uvaroff could not have fallen upon a 
better man, in as far as the object of the Government 
was concerned. The leaders of the Vilna community 
soon found out that they had made a great mistake in 
urging that choice. 

Lilienthal started on his mission early in 1842 and 
went to Vilna first as the center of Jewish learning in 
Russia. He was received most cordially by the Jewish 
community and made a favorable impression upon them. 
A public meeting was called at which he was formally 
introduced to the community by Nissan Rosenthal, the 
emissary of the Vilna Qahal (Board of Directors) through 
whom he bad got his appointment. In glowiog terms 
he depicted before the meeting ‘‘the most generous, 
benevolent and grand” objects of the Government, and 
urged them not to let the good opportunity pass, and to 
comply with the wishes of the Government at once in 
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order to show their fealty and gratitude. The people 
listened to him with bated breath. But the meeting was 
too crowded for debates and action. A resolution was 
adopted by which the community empowered its Board 
of Directors, and as many prominent men as they might 
chocse to draw into their council, to hold a special meet- 
ing and to take action upon Dr. Lilienthal’s propositions. 
At the special meeting, which was called the same week, 
about three hundred picked men, including the Com- 
munal Board and the most prominent rabbis of the city, 
Were present. When Lilienthal began dilating upon 
** the benevolent designs” of the Government he was 
politely informed that the assembly knew all that very 
well, and that it was convoked for the purpose of con- 
sidering bis propositions and taking action, if possible, 
upon them. He proposed that the community should 
open echools for religious and secular instruction and 
place them under the supervision of the Government, 
One of the assembly asked for what reason the Govern- 
ment desired such action, since schools for secular in- 
struction existed already for the poor, and the wealthy 
send their children to the public schools or engage 
private teachers forthem? Lilienthal became somewhat 
confused and did not know what to answer ; but Nissan 
Rosenthal arose and said that the doctor was there mere- 
ly to express the will of the Government; in other 
words, that he was merely an agent, and. had not the 
power or ability to impart information of the nature 
that was required by the speaker. Here the President 
of the Community (Parness), Rabbi Hayyim Nahman, 
arose and asked : 

**Can the doctor give us the assurance that the Gov- 
ernment does not design to lure our children away from 
the faith of our ancestors through the schools to be 
established and maintained by ourselves ?” 

In answer to this Dr. Lilienthal pronounced a solemn 
oath that if he had the remotest suspicion of such de- 
signs he would not accept the mission of the Govern- 
ment, and that he would resign his position at once if he 
should become aware that such designs ¢xi-t (Lilien- 
thal in Zeitung des Judenthums, 1842), This was all 
that was required to dispel the doubts and apprehensions 
of the people. The assembly at once appropriated 5,000 
rubles annually for the object of schools from the com- 
munal treasury ; and the wealthy men present assured 
the doctor that more funds would be forthcoming when 
necessary. From a man who had been the secretary of 
Qahal at that time I have heard that the wholediscussion 
at that memorable meeting was carried on merely for 
the purpose of informing the doctor of what the Jews of 
Russia had to apprehend at the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and of sounding him as to his own intentions. 
‘‘ The leading men of our community needed no infor- 
mation at the hands of Dr. Lilienthal, for they knew bet- 
ter than he what was going on at St. Petersburg.” 

Dr. Lilienthal, elated by the success he had at this 
meeting, immediately went to work writing glowing 
accounts in the German papers of the great benefits the 
Czar, Nicolas I, was bestowing upon the Jews of his 
Empire, and in order to make a little propaganda for 
himself, he depicted the leading men of Vilna not in 
very flattering terms. Only the Czar’s goodness and his 
(Lilienthal’s) arduous toil and great influence caused the 
dawn of salvation to break upon the benighted people. 
The public-spirited Jews of Europe believed his reports, 
and letters of felicitation and blessings upon the ‘‘ mer- 
ciful Czar,” ‘“‘ his wise and benevolent Minister of Edu- 
cation,” and ‘the self-sacrificing Dr. Lilienthal,” 
poured in from all Europe. In justice it must be stated 
that Prince Uvaroff indeed deserved all the praise that 
was bestowed on him. If it were not for his liberal dis- 
position and extremely careful and wise management of 
the ‘‘ Jewish question,” the Jews of Russia would have 
fared worse under Nicolas than they did in the last 
decade under his grandson, Alexander III. 

But it did not take many days before Lilienthal lost 
the respect of the Jews of Vilna. He began disporting 
himself as a demagog in the fullest sense of the word. He 
catered to the good disposition of the most lowly, dis- 
playing a kind of piety which no one would expect of him 
or of any ordinary Jew. Atthe same time hé snubbed 
his friends of the progressive party and took no notice of 
their well-meant advice and ¢fforts in his behalf (Man- 
delstamm’s ‘‘ Memoirs”). The result was thatamong the 
common people he was regarded as a hypocrite, and 

among the educated as an overbearing map. Only the 
leaders of the community took his part, and judged him 
mildly. They opined, as my father of blessed memory 
told me, that he did well to display great picty before 
the ccmmon rfeople, fer thereby he sl owed them that 
€ven a man of the most liberal education can be a good 
Jew. As to his haughty demeanor toward his educated 
friends, it was only an infelicitous method of his own to 
conceal tte real state of affairs, He was only anagent of 
the Government, obeying orders, but having no discre- 
tionary power. To what purpose should he enter into 
discussions, listen to or give advice and frame plans? 
Such was the judgment of the men whom Lilienthal de- 
scribed afterward (Jwedisches Volksblatt, 1856) as ‘‘ per- 
fectly ignorant of worldly affairs, full of prejudice and 
superstition, and sunk in the mire of wild, almost incred- 
ible, "Hassidism.” 

It was reserved for the Qahal of Minsk to break the 
power of Lilienthal and to cause him to expose himself 
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in his true worth. They had received information from 
St. Petersburg that in the various ministries and in the 
Senate, plans were under advirement how to accelerate 
the conversion of the Jews to the Orthodox Church, 
They immediately sent to the Qahal of Vilna, telling 
them that Lilienthal must be got rid of; and if the 
leaders of Vilna had pledged themselves to him, let 
them send him to Minsk, where he would be spoken to 
in plain terms, At the same time'they addressed a letter 
to Lilienthal, inviting him to come to their city and to 
pursue the work there which he had so successfully 
started in Vilna. He felt highly flattered with this 
invitation, and showed the letter to his friends. They 
begged him not to go thither before his work was accom- 
plished in Vilna. Some members of Qahal intimated to 
him that he was best off where he was, and that if his 
mission succeeded in Vilna the other Jewish communities 
would come around anyhow. But he was deaf to good 
advice. He ignored the counsel of his well-wishers and 
left for Minsk without delay (Mandelstamm’s ‘‘ Mem- 
oirs”). Arrived there he was received ‘‘ with the cold 
shoulder.” He was left to shift for himself, and told 
that he would be notified when a meeting should be 
convoked. Not aman of the whole community came to 
see him or to offer him any kindly service. A meeting 
was called for the next Sunday, and Lilienthal appeared 
before them and made aspeech similar to the one he had 
made in Vilna. A mau on the floor arose and told him 
that the Jews of Minsk were able to take care of the 
education of their children without any outside assist- 
ance or interference. Here, unfortunately, the doctor 
got excited. 

‘*What did you invite me for, then, to come to you? 
Do you think that the Government will tolerate it that 
you treat so slightly its emissary and ignore its desire?” 
he exclaimed, indignantly. 

**Calm yourself, young man,” replied another man 
from the audience. ‘‘ You were called hither to be in- 
formed that Government education without equal rights 
with all other citizens, is a misfortune for the Jews; it 
drives them toapostasy or vagrancy. You are a German, 
and you know not the history and disposition of the Rus- 
sian Jews. Asa Jew you should not meddle between us 
and ourGovernment. The sooner you quit Russia the 
better it will be for you.” 

These oracular words aroused Dr, Lilienthal’sire. He 
got up and made some very impertinent remarks and 
uttered wild threats. A commotion arose. He would 
be mobbed then and there. But, as if by preconcerted 
arrangement, the most respected men of the community 
formed a guard around him and piloted him safely 
to his hotel, withoutspeaking a word to him or making 
rejoinder to any of his animated remarks. The next 
day he had to invoke the protection of the police to walk 
safely through the streets, until a few days later he took 
passage back to Vilna, so great was the indignation of 
the Jewish community against him, In Vilna he ex- 
perienced the mildness and calm judgment of the Russian 
Jews; in Minsk he experienced their anger and deter- 
mination; but it seems that he would not profit by 
either, In the metropolis of Lithuania, he was met by 
his friends with the same urbanity us before; but he 
was cold and uncivil toward them. He avoided the 
members of the Communal Board and spent his time 
visiting the Government officials and displaying his 
piety in the small synagogs before the commonest and 

most lowly of the people. ‘‘ Der Taitschel geht Tehilim 
sagen” (‘‘The little German goes to recite Psalms’’) 
became a current joke among them, to the great dis- 
pleasure of the serious and well-informed of their 
brethren, 

Two weeks later he appeared before the venerable 
president of the community and informed him that he 
had perfected arrangements with the Governor-General 
to call a meeting of all the Jews in town in the court- 
yards of the Government castle. Printed slips of paper 
would be distributed among them on which every one 
should record his vote in favor or against the proposed 
schools and indorsed it with his signature. His experi- 
ence at Minsk, he said, had suggested this measure. 
This was sad news. Every Jew who would sign his 
vote against the proposed measure, would most likely 
be marked as a suspicious subject, perhaps treated as an 
insubordinate. But as the meeting had already been re- 
solvedupon by the Governor-General, it could not be 
averted, The president only implored Lilienthal to mod- 
ify the arrangements and to take “a standing vote in- 
stead of one with the signature of the voter. ‘‘ For 
Heaven’s sake don’t induce any poor Jew to commit 
himself in writing ; he will be a ruined man if he does !” 

Well, the communal leaders had to spend an enormous 
sum of money to effect this modification of Lilienthal’s 
arrangements. Lilienthal said that he could not do it 
directly, but had fo see the friends of the Governor 
about it. Qahal gave him all that he wanted for the 
purpose. This little trouble turned into a blessing after- 
ward. ; 

The meeting was called on a most unpropitious day, 
the fourth day of the Passover, 1842. Many thousands 


of villagersand families from the suburban towns came 
to Vilna to celebrate the biblical feasts, and these knew 
very little of the great movements of thetime. But they 
all went to the Government castle along with the deni- 
zens of the city. When they heard a ‘‘ German man” 
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telling them to vote whether they want secular schools, 
they began crying with all their might that they did not 
want them, actually drowning the vote of the best deni- 
zens of the city. A great commotion arose, the meeting 
had to be dispersed by the police, and five or six cf the 
principal disturbers were arrested. With the exception of 
one man, they all proved to be non-residents, and were 
let off with mild punishments. Lilienthal had been 
warned that such would be the result of a meeting in 
holiday time ; but he would not or could not change the 
date. Immediately after this he went off to St. Petersburg 
without saying a word to any of his most intimate 
friends. Not a word was heard from him for three 
months. Only the leaders of the community were in- 
formed by their agents that he was working every day 
in the Chambers of the Ministry of Education, often in 
the privete office of Count Uvaroff. In June he re- 
turned to Vilna, and closing himself up in his rooms at 
the hotel for two weeks, ke worked out a circular letter 
to the Jews of Russia, which he published under the title 
“Maggid Yeshwah” (“‘ Herald of Salvation”). I have 
a copy of that curious document before me, but will say 
only that if all were true about the salvation he pro- 
claimed, the message could not be received for its dem- 
agogical tone, and, unfortunately for the writer, the 
Hebrew style of the document is excellent and perfect- 
ly clear; it were better perhaps if it was not as lucid 
and as elegant. Benjamin Mandelstamm, who at first 
had been a great admirer of Lilienthal, and who was 
madly in love, so to speak, with the Berlin Reform of 
David Friedlander’s style, gives a full exposé of the in- 
accuracies and faults of that document in his ‘‘ Mem- 
oirs” (Part II, Letter 20). Another exposé was pub- 
lished at the time by M. A. Gunsburg, under the title of 
‘“*Maggid Emeth” (‘The Proclaimer of Truth”), the 
the contents of which Ido not remember clearly. But 
all criticism was unnecessary; the ‘‘Herald of Salvation” 
was its own worst critic. The news Dr. Lilienthal her- 
alded consisted in the statement that the Emperor had 
indorsed the proposition of Count Uvaroff that a council 
of Jewish rabbis be convoked to St. Petersburg, who 
should, together with a committee appointed by the 
Senate, devise plans for the Jewish schools ; and that he 
(Lilienthal), was on his way now to invite the rabbis 
and to make propaganda for the schools. Through 
other sources, however, the Qahal of Vilna had learned 
that this was only a part of the truth, and the least im- 
portant part at that. Lilienthal might be excused for 
revealing only that which the Minister allowed him, for 
he was an agent of the Government and could not over- 
step his orders. But the plan of the Minister, which he 
had helped to work out, contained points that marked 
him as a disregarder of his oath. He had sworn before 
an assembly of the most representative Jews of Russia 
that if he had asy suspicion that the Government in- 
tended to convert the Jews he would at once quit his 
post ; now he had helped in contriving a plan which 
plainly showed such intentions, and still he continued 
making progaganda for it. The plan of Count Uvaroff, 
which had been indorsed by the Emperor, contained the 
following points: 

1. A special tax shall be levied on the Jews for educa- 
tional purposes. 

2. The Government shall establish primary, industrial 
and higher schools for them ; also religious seminaries. 

3. The plans of the religious schools shall be drawn up 
by a council of four rabbis in conjunction with a com- 
mittee to be appointed by the Minister of Education and 
approved by the Senate. 

4, The directors, superintendent and teachers of the 
higher branches of learning shall be Christians ; Jewish 
teachers to be engaged only for religious subjects, and 
German Jews to be preferred for such posts. 

5. In the Jewish seminaries a Jew may be appointed 
as dean at the side of the director, who must be a Chris- 
tian. 

6. The Hebrew instruction should be conducted with a 
view of destroying the belief inthe Talmud ; for the un- 
derstanding of the Scriptures without the interpretation 
of the rabbis unavoidably leads to the Religion of the 
Cross. 

7. It is not expedient, however, to make this object 
apparent ; only the ministerial committee on the curri- 
culum should be informed of it and instructed to abide 
by it. 

These points are gleaned from the official docunient 
that was presented to the Emperor by Count Uvaroff, 
and which Lilienthal helped to compose. The whole 
scheme of education thus devised for the Jews tended to 
lead them to the ‘‘ religion of the Cross” in a secret 
manner. Knowing this, what could the Jewish leaders 
of Lithuania think of the man who had sworn that he 
would have nothing to do with the educational move- 
ment ‘‘ if he had the least suspicion” of such intentions, 
and who now cams t) them with that plan as “a herald 

of silvation”? Still the Qvhal of Vilna would not act as 
sharply as the community of Minsk had done. Notice 
was sent to the large Jewish communities of Lithuania 
not to interfere with Lilienthal in any manner whatever 
until he had convoked his council of rabbis at St. Peters- 
burg. And the assurance was given them that if that 
council should not be able to effect a change in the plan 
of the Government or to fiad a way to circumvent it, 
the agitator would b2 ordered to quit Russia. My au- 
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thority for this statement is the man who wrote these 
notices, the secretary of the Qahal at that time. The 
hope for a modification of the Government’s designs was 
based on the fact that Lilienthal had been commissioned 
by Prince Uvaroff to invite Sir Moses Montefiore and 
Adolph Crémieux to the first rabbinical council. The 
leaders of Vilna knew this, altho he did not tell them. 
It was expected then that some favorable change would 
be effected through their interference. At the same 
time, as if by a common impulse, applications for the 
permission to establish communal schools for secular 
education were made to the local authoritics by many 
Jewish communities who hardly knew anything of Lil- 
ienthal’s agitation (Mandelstamm’s ‘‘ Memoirs ”’), 

The Rabbinical Council convoked by Lilienthal at St, 
Petersburg, was admirably well chosen. It consisted of 
Rabbi Isaac Yitz’haqi, of Volozhin, a high Talmudical 
authority ; Rabbi Mendel Shneersohn, of Lubavitch ; 
Vitebsk, the leader of the ’Hassidim ; Dr. Bezalel Stern, 
of Odessa, the director of the communal schools we have 
mentioned before, and Israel Heilprin, a financier of 
Berdichev. Thus the four principal elements of the 
Russian Jewry, rabbinism, ’Hassidism, contemporaneous 
education and business capacity were represented. The 
choice of these men was urged upon the Minister of Edu- 
cation by the emissaries of the Qahal independently of 
Lilienthal. These men were to work together with a 
senatorial committee of fourteen, who appointed Lilien- 
thal as their secretary. If Lilienthal hoped to be suc- 
cessful in that committee, on account of the over- 
whelming majority of non-Jewish members, he was 
grievously mistaken. B. Stern, of Odessa, was as 
thoroughly educated and eloquent a man as himself, 
but a perfectly sincere and upright Jew; Rabbi Yitz’haqi 
was a profound Talmudist and knew of the secular lan- 
guages enough to understand all that was going on in 
the committee; nor were the other two, altho ’Hassidim, 
as ignorant of worldly affairs as he imagined, certainly 
not Heilprin, the banker. The speaker of the committee 
was Stern. He had many a hot encounter with Lilien- 
thal during the sessions of the commission. Once he 
was provoked to call him an ‘‘ignoramus” and to 
demonstrate before the senatorial commission how pro- 
foundly ignorant he was of the Talmud and its influence 
on Jewish education (Morgulis, ‘‘ Questions,” etc., p. 
55). And more than once he was moved to tears before 
the commissioners imploring them to be merciful. His 
eloquence was so persuasive and his pleading so sincere 
that he carried his point every time. The principal ob- 
ject attained by that admirable man was to convince the 
senatorial commissioners that the Jews of Russia needed 
only the opportunity to develop themselves and that their 
development must come from within ; all efforts to force 
progress upon them from without would be abortive. 
The effect of this success was apparent forthwith. For 
Lilienthal, who had already by the order of Count Uva- 
roff advertised for German teachers for the contem- 
plated Government schools, was compelled to drop this 
scheme and to ignore the many applications that be had 
received. 

The Jews of Lithuania were delighted with the results 
of the labors of that commission. There was only one 
trouble pending—Lilienthal as a Government agent ; and 
his movements were closely watched. Started on his 
second tour through all the Jewish settlements in Russia, 
by the program and instructions of Count Uvaroff, Lil- 
ienthal was received by the Lithuanian communities 
politely but with cool reserve. But in Volhynia, Basa- 
rabia, Taurita and Cherson, where the German Reform- 
ers had all the time been at work and where the inner 
working and nature of the entire movement was not as 
well known as in Lithuania, he was received with great 
enthusiasm. Dr. B. Stern, of the Rabbinical commission, 
unable to contend against the popular delusion, quietly 
got out of his way; he left Odessa when Lilienthal was 
expected there. And the Odessa community, whose 
leaders were Austrians and Germans, did great honor to 
the agitator and elected him as their Rabbi and the 
director of their schools. This was more than could be 
tolerated by those who watched over the welfare of their 
brethren and the preservation of their ancient faith. 
Lilienthal as an agent of the Government was compara- 
tively harmless; but as a rabbinical representative of 
such an important Jewish center as Odessa he would be 
truly dangerous. A committee of three men were sent 
to him from Lithuania to order him to quit Russia and to 
tell him that in case of non-compliance he would be in- 
dicted for bribery. He complied with the wishes of the 
committee and left Russia sans adieux. 

New York Ciry. 
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THE PRIMACY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BY OLIN A. CURTIS. 











I want to call attention to a book recently published 
by Macmillan & Co. on ‘‘ The Principles of International 
Law.” As the author is Dr. T.J. Lawrence, of Cam- 
bridge, England, and as his view of the Monroe Doctrine 
bears plainly against Lord Salisbury’s dispatch of No- 
vember 26th, the book is calling out much comment in 
England and Scotland. I wish your readers might, in 
some way, have the benefit of $136, as that short section 
treats fairly the question of ‘‘ The Primacy of the United 
States in America.” 
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In looking at this Venezuelan dispute, there is a dan- 
ger of being caught in the superficial tangle, and not 
pushing through to the real heart of the matter. At the 
heart of it I see two things of vast importance: (1) The 
Christian principle of arbitration, and (2) the fact of the 
primacy of the United States in America. 

As to the first, nothing should be allowed to hide it, 
that President Cleveland stands for arbitration, and 
Lord Salisbury stands for victory by bulk and push. 
President Cleveland’s threat in his message of Decem- 
ber 17th was cheap and dangerous and inexcusable ; but 
we must not forget that he burst out in that way after 
he had tried and tried to get England to deal justly with 
asmall State. Henry M. Stanley said recently : 

“The Americans have been pleading with us for years 
to go to arbitration, . and instead of agreeing, we 
reply with a thesis upon the Monroe Doctrine. That is 
the cause of the quarrel, and no other.”’ 

But we are now told that kindly insistence upon arbi- 
tration is the extent of our right asa nation. It is not 
the extent of our right. In the very nature of the situa- 
tion the United States must do for all America what 
‘**the Great Powers” do for Europe. All this petty ex- 
position of the Monroe Doctrine in its precise historical 
frame is fine labor wasted. The Monroe Doctrine is but 
one expression of the fundamental national policy 
which, indeed, began before 1823; and President Cleve- 
land is essentially sound in his view of the case; but 
even if there were no Monroe Doctrine at all we must 
face the plain fact that primacy in America, with all its 
rights and all its obligations, is now our own by the very 
nature of our size and position. To use an expression 
from the book, we must ‘‘act as warder of the conti- 
nent.” The details of this primacy will be gradually 
worked out, but it must be used as a sacred trust to sup- 
port the weakest and to secure the good of all. 

Perhaps this brief discussion by Dr. Lawrence may 
help to open the eyes of some of our cosmopolitan teach- 
ers and preachers who are still discussing the ‘‘ Holy 
Alliance ” with Lord Salisbury, or wondering why Herr 
Schomburgk spelled his name in that extraordinary 
way! The time has come when the United States can- 
not and will not allow any European Power to settle 
any American question unjustly ; and the more quickly 
this is universally understood the more quickly these 
black war clouds will blow away, 

EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 





THE ANGRY MINISTER. 


BY ASCHAM FOLLENSBEE, 
THE SCHOOLMASTER OF WABAC. 








OUR minister was boiling mad. I saw it, and he ac- 
knowledged it. He and I are intimate. A minister may 
generally do well to make a friend of the schoolmaster. 
After that the schoolmaster may criticise him to his face, 
but will defend him behind his back. 

We were at the village post office, which, if the reader 
cares to know, is kept in the village grocery and dry- 
goods store. It has been there through one Administra- 
tion after another. There is no politics in our post office, 

,but only a good deal of public convenience; and until 
some one sets up another store, there is small chance for 
anybody to get the post office. Not that we are especially 
fond of our “ old public functionary,” as James Buchan- 
an called himself; but we are used to him, and would 
miss his slow way of dwelling on the address 
and then’ gazing at the addressed over his 
spectacles, before delivering up a letter. He seems to 
dislike surrendering a letter ; and if one hurries him he 
takes offense, as tho he were half persuaded that the 
letter belonged to himself, One need not guess at the 
contents of his own letter from the envelop; but the 
postmaster has no other way, and it is popularly believed 
that he has an inkling of all that goes on through our 
mail, 

But I was saying that our minister fell into a fury at 
the post office, Hehad found a fat envelop in his mail 
filled with circulars froma great religious publishing house 
on theislandof Trinidad. An assortment of piouscirculars 
appealed to him as a pious minister, for the sake of souls 
to help this great and famous firm make more money. 
There is nothing so very uncommon, the pastor says, in 
appeais to ministersto be book agents, or to furnish 
agents; but this fat envelop made him red in 
the face, and I got very much interested as 
I looked on, First, I saw him glance at a 
circular, printed, as he afterward told me, in 
imitation of typewriting, and addressed to him as 
‘Dear Brother.” It isa common enough device, I am 
sure, but it struck him as an attempt to deceive; and 
into the raging stove the imitation went unread. Then 
it was that I glided up to my friend and asked what was 
disturbing his mind. ‘Why, it was a sacrilegious 
fraud. To begin with, it pretended to be typewritten, writ- 
ten just to me from a great publishing house. And then 
it called me ‘ Dear Brother,’ as tho it was speaking in the 
name of Christian fellowship. Its very first words were: 
‘We take for granted that you will read this through.’ 
Take for granted that it is my religious duty to read ad- 
vertisements! Inever read another word. I didn’t look 
to see whether it had an imitation of the firm’s signa- 
ture. I chucked the fraud into the stove, where it be- 
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longed ; and here go some pious cards after it.’ I had 
but time to see one or two lines printed across the mid- 
dle, devout warnings to flee the’ wrath to come, or to at- 
tend our church,” he said. 

And then the reverend gentleman grew visibly hotter. 
“What do you think of that?” cried he, thrusting into 
my hand a book-like pamphlet of advertisements. I had 
time to read only the first words: ‘If you skipa page it 
may affect two worlds,” when the angry minister for- 
got his manners, snatched the booklet from my hands 
and had it in the fire before I could frame a word of 
protest. 

** Well,” at last I exclaimed, ‘“‘ perhaps you have af- 
fected two worlds.” 

‘*T meant to,” said he; ‘‘ that’s just what I am doing 
here in Wabac.” 

‘But maybe if we had skipped none of those pages 
we might have saved a soul from Hell. That must be 
what the writer meant. And perhaps he told us how to 
do it.” 

‘*Teacher,” said the indignant minister, ‘“‘ you don’t 
believe all you read in patent medicine almanacs, do 
you? Well, then, how can you pin faith to a publishing 
house which has a patent way of saving souls, which it 
offers to sell for a round profit on every dozen cards? It 
reminds me of a tramp that [ heard abusing our servant 
at dinner time. I thought it was time to interfere. He 
said he was anold soldier. ‘Of the Evil One? I asked. 
‘Yes, of the Devil; andif you will give me a quarter I 
will come round to your prayer-meeting in these rags 
and warn the young folks against falling into strong 
drink, like I did.’ ‘You can’t have the quarter,’ said 
I; ‘and, what’s more, we don’t want any dirty rap- 
scallions parading their vices at our prayer-meetings.’ 
‘Oh, that’s all right,’ replied the cool rascal. ‘I know 


where to get a decent coat, and I will come around in it | 


and tell how I was rescued from the mire by the blessed 
Gospel. Only you must make it fifty cents for the res- 
cue and the good coat.’ I couldn’t contain myself any 
longer. LIordered the wretch off my veranda, and when 
he hesitated helped him off. Then he stood around in 
the road and dared me to come down and fight. Ail I 
have to say is that nobody is going to be saved at my 
prayer-meeting by listening to a fraud, and no cards are 
going to afford a copyrighted way of salvation to pa- 
rishioners of mine when the publisher makes believe he 
wants to sell them for Christ’s sake, and calls me his 
‘ Daar Brother,’ and declares that if I skip a page of his 
advertisement I may affect two worlds.” 

I have got to confess that I have thought a bit better 
of the Rev. Jeremy Johns for the way he waxed hot 
that day in the post office, and for the way he managed. 
that bogus convert. Butif any one wants to buy those 
cards or feels like reading those advertising pamphlets 
through, without skipping a page, let him apply to the 
great religious publishing concern on Trinidad, and 
mention in what paper he saw this notice. 


ENGLISH NOTES. 








BY JAMES PAYN, 





INVISIBLE photography has had some new develop- 
ments. A living skull has been photographed, not en- 
tirely to the satisfaction of its proprietor. He was so 
dreadfully alarmed at the appearance of his own death’s- 
head that he has not slept since. But what could he 
expect? Of course, if no brains were indicated, that 
would have been no slight humiliation. ‘‘Iam not so 
bald that you see my brains,” says a character in one of 
Longfellow’s plays; but if there are any, science ought 
to testify to their existence. What asad thing it would 
be if the new discovery could look into the human breast 
and reveal its thoughts. There are very few of us, I 
reckon, who would be eager to be taken by that kodak. 

An addition has been made, we read, to the number 
of the Queen’s cream-colored horses ; these animals are 
bred at Hampton Court, the breed dating back to the 
Hanoverian Kings, by whom they were introduced, as 
emblematical of the White Horse of Hanover. With 
the exception of an occasional appearance in a circus, 
they have been exclusively employed by the Royal 
Family. George III incurred much unpopularity by an 
ill-judged piece of economy on their account, He caused 
some of them to be sold to a proprietor of hackney 
vehicles, who advertised them extensively, and with 
excellent results to himself. A correspondent of The 
Times expresses his indignation at beholding ‘‘ a pair of 
these noble horses which, for several years, have drawn 
his Majesty’s state coach in this state of degradation.” 
The drop in their fortunes was certainly even greater 
than that depicted by Dibden as “‘ the Fate of the High- 
mettled Racer.” Before the great procession to return 
thanks for Admiral Duncan’s victory over the Dutch 
took place, we are told “‘ the eight cream-colored horses 
belonging to the King’s state coach every morning 
were driven to St. Paul’s Church, to train them to the 
sight of the flags.” 

A poor woman lost in London the other day applied to 
a post office, and was safely conducted to her home by a 
district messenger, being charged for as a special deliv- 
ery parcel. This was very convenient and not, upon the 
whole, an indirect way of surmounting the difficulty. 
ButI remember a more curious illustration of how to find 
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one’s way home than that, and a much more roundabou t 
one. It was before the days of telegraphs and district 

messengers that a poor old countrywoman was found 

one evening in the Edgware Road, without a bonnet and 

with a bar of soap in her hand, who had not the least 

notion (except that it was number 3) where her home was 

situated. She had come from Devonshire only the night 

before to her daughter’s house, to stay a few weeks with 

her,and had made herself useful during the day at the fam- 

ily washing. The soap bad given out, and she had offered 
to fetch a bar from the grocer’s. As she had been there 
that morning with her daughter, she felt sure she could 
easily find it—and, indeed, had done so; but now that 
the shops were shut up and everything looked different, 
she could not find it again, nor could she get back to her 
Sally at number 3. She, of course, appealed to that 
friend of humanity, the policeman ; but he could give 
her no assistance, If she had been a lost child the thing 
would have been easy enough ; he would have asked her, 
‘*Where does your father get his beer from?” and out 
would have come, quite naturally, the name of the pub- 
lic house. He walked her up and down a few streets ; 
but the streets in the Edgware Road are very much 
alike, and she identified them all. She wouldn't go to 
the police station, and she wouldn’t go the workhouse 
(she would die first), and how was he to get her to num- 
ber 3? At last a plan was hit upon, The daughter had 
met her at the railway station ; but she had Sally’s direc- 
tions, it appeared, in her snuffbox in Devonshire. So thé 
policeman took her to Paddington, and the railway au- 
thorities gave her a free return ticket, and she came back 
after forty-eight hours with the bar of soap in her hand, 
and Sally’s direction, and reached Sally’s at last after a 
circumbendibus of about five hundred miles. 

Amid the almost universal approval that has attended 
Mr. Chamberlain’s statesmanship, there is heard here and 
there a jarring note. One journal has prophesied, as 
Croker did of Dickens, that he has only gone up like a 
rocket to come down like the stick ; another predicts for 
him an ignominious exit. As a matter of fact, English 
statesmen do not end that way. Even when they are 
failures, they do their best. Some of them have com- 
mitted self-destruction, but not on account of anything 
connected with politics—with one exception. In the 
‘*Memoirs of Sir John Reresby” there is a graphic 
account of the suicide of Mr. Temple, son of the well- 
known Sir William (1639), One day ‘*he took a pair of 
oars” to London Bridge, and, having loaded his pockets 
with stones, jumped into the river. He left behind him 
this pathetic little note : 

‘“*My folly in undertaking what I could not perform, 
whereby some misfortunes have befallen the King’s serv 
ice, is the cause of my putting myself to this sudden end. 
I wish him success in all his undertakings and a better 
servant.”’ 

His father, according to Pennant, took a very philosophic 
view of the transaction, observing that ‘‘a wise man 
might dispose of himself and make his life as short as 
he pleased.” Singularly enough, a suicide took place at 
London Bridge fifty years after,of an exactly similar 
description, and also of a personemployed by the Govern- 
ment, tho of inferior rank. This was Eustace Budgell,a 
writer ou The Spectator and a pamphleteer of Walpole’s 
time. He, too, *‘ took a pair of oars and filled his pockets 
with stones” with the same fatal result. He left on his 
official desk a scrap of paper on which was written : 

“What Cato did and Addison approved 
Cannot be wrong.” 

It must be remembered that at these dates there was a 
torrent at London Bridge which boats had to *‘ shoot.” 

It is said that ‘‘two heads are better than one”; in 
that case the French lady who has presented her husband 
with a female infant thus endowed, but having only one 
body, is to be congratulated. It will be much less ex- 
pensive than twins ; the priest, I see, has been compelled 
to perform a double ceremony of baptism, but that is not 
charged for ; the only extra cost will be in caps and bon- 
nets, and hair cutting. If the young lady marries or if 
she does not marry, and takes the veil, she will in both 
cases, however, require two of them. It is curious that 
the birth of ‘‘ freaks” is a thing to be welcomed or dep- 
recated, according to the position of the parents. In 
many families a girl with two heads would be considered 
a downright misfortune: Oriana Adela (for she must 
have two names if she has been christened in duplicate) 
would be kept out of sight as much as possible-; whereas 
Sarah Jane would be made a public and extremely prof- 
itable exhibition. 

The results of some actions at law fill the ordinary 
reader with astonishment, tho they are generally cor- 
rectly arrived at. Charles Dickens, who had much ex- 
perience of the courts, used to say that unless you were 
present you could never be a fair judge of a verdict ; so 
much comes out in a trial that does not appear in the re- 
port of it to influence a jury. Still it is difficult to under- 
stand why a hundred pounds was awarded to a profes- 
sional singer the other day because her name was not 
placed on the top of the program. The rivalries of our 
singers are notorious. The wife of Sir Robert Walpole 
invited Cuzzoni and Faustini, the first singers of their 
day, to assist at a concert at her house. But to persuade 
either of them to relinquish the pas to the other was 

found impossible. In this dilemma the hostess invited 
Faustini to a remote part of the house under the pretense 
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of looking at some rare china, and during her absence 
the company obtained a song from Cuzzoni, who sup- 
posed that her rival had quitted the field. A similar ex- 
pedient was used with equal success to obtain a song 
from Faustini. But even this jealousy seems to be ex- 
ceeded by a quarrel over priority of names, Hencefor- 
ward managers of concerts would do wisely to adopt an 
alphabetical arrangement. 

The rarity of public funerals in Eagland makes them 
of more importance than in any other country. It was 
thought at one time that such matters could not be con- 
ducted with the same skill and good taste as elsewhere, 
whereas, as it turned out, on the first great occasion, 
within living memory, nothing was wanting in either 
reverence or splendor. Magnificent as have been the 
obsequies now and then celebrated at Westminster 
Abbey, none have ever rivaled that of the Duke of 
Wellington at St. Paul’s. It is the one also which has 
been fitly celebrated in immortal verse. I was at Cam- 
bridge at the time, and it was extraordinary how many 
of us found it necessary to come up to town on the day 
that preceded it (November 17th, 1852) on ‘‘ urgent 
private affairs.” Windows on the line of march were 
let at a fabulous price, but the undergraduate mind 
seeks out many inventions for procuring ready money, 
Some were overwhelmed, as they should have been, by 
the solemnity of the occasion ; others sought to combine 
a little pleasure with it ; and I remember a billiard room 
in Fleet Street being hired for the day at very nearly 
its year’s rental. Before daybreak the troops were tak- 
ing up their positions at Whitehall, and at eight o’clock 
the hangings of the funeral car were unfurled, and the 
first minute gun fired. Between the starting of the van 
of the procession and the rear there elapsed two hours. 
Every window was filled, and galleries built everywhere 
where there was space, while in the streets there were 
computed to be a million and a half of spectators. It 
was a fine thought, by whomsoever it was suggested, to 
lay the bones of Wellington beside those of Nelson. 

“ Who is this that cometh like an honored guest 


With banner and with music, with soldier and with priest, 
Who is he that cometh, breaking on my rest ?” 


“ Gallant seaman, this is he 

Great by land as thou by sea.” 

The expenses of these unparalleled obsequies amounted 
to £80,000, an enormous sum ; but it was not thrown 
away. A public funeral is the only instance in which to 
lavish money upon the dead is permissible. 

Among a certain class of persons, whenever a mis- 
fortune occurs to any one engaged in some occupation 
of which they do not approve, it is a judgment, and 
proves the accuracy of their moral views. If a fire ina 
theater takes place, that is only in accordance with the 
fitness of things, and the people that are burnt alive— 
well, if it doesn’t absolutely serve them right, they ought 
not to have patronized a dramatic exhibition. On the 
other hand, if the roof of a chapel falls in and squashes 
the congregation, there is not a word said—perhaps in 
secret they wonder, like “‘ the Northern Farmer,” whether 
Providence knew ‘‘ what a’s doing.” The result of the 
Natal railway accident must have puzzled these 
good folks nota little. In one carriage full of passen- 
gers there were four men playing at cards—it may have 
been ‘‘ poker,” but let us hope it was whist—and of all 
the people in the train it was these four men who surely 
ought to have been smashed, yet as it really happened, 
every one in the carriage except the card players was 
killed on the spot. If they had been singing a hymn 
what a text it would have been to preach from; but as 
it is, it is a little difficult for the most ingenious of com- 
mentators to point a moral. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY JANET JENNINGS. 











THE Senate of the United States and House of Repre- 
sentatives have shifted about in a curious way. One 
used to look to the House for impetuous action, caprice 
and flexibility of motive. Whatever that great un- 
wieldy body—easy to excite but difficult to control— 
might do, was regarded as a matter of course, and with 
little surprise. Anxiety was generally eased off by the 
comfortable thought, that there was always safety in the 
Senate—the deliberate, wise and far-seeing Senate. The 
pre:ent Congress has changed all that. The control and 
conduct of the House is admirable. How far it is led by 
the master hand of the Speaker is apparent, first in the 
personnel of committee’, and second in the harmony and 
dispatch of legislation. Seldom or never has the House 
of Representatives yielded such ready support and ac- 
quiescence to measures perfected in committee rooms. 
The gravest and most important qiestions are squarely 
met, and disposed of with a wisdom and foresight which 
spares them from the fatality of over debate, and secures 
the unanimity of purpose which prevents delay. In 
short, the House knows its own mind, and acts with 
dignity and decision. 

Under ordinary circumstances less than a two hours’ 
debate on any measure of importance would be wholly 
inadequate, and certainly, on the Cuban question, a mere 
dropin the bucket. But the committee had made haste 


slowly, having had the Cuban question under considera- 
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tion fortwo months. During that time everything to be 
obtained bearing on the situation in Cuba had been 
secured by the Committee. The facts had been gone 
over with great care and deliberation, resulting in con- 
clusions so fair and conservative that every man on the 
Committee but one, regardless of party lines, gave full 
support tothe resolutions. Just here I may adda word 
about the personnel of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
of the House of Representatives, a Committee having a 
record to be proud of, beginning: with the Venezuelan 
question, so ably handled that the bill passed the House 
by @ unanimous vote, and had the prestige of being 
accepted by the Senate over any and all of its own efforts 
ina similar direction, and was there passed without the 
change ofa word. That the Speaker, when making up 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs had in mind the 
especial fitness of the men selected there is no doubt ; 
but he was also happy in his choice of men who to an 
unusual degree work together without friction, and deal 
with measures on broad and patriotic grounds. The 
Committee numbers nine Republicans and six Democrats. 
To name the Chairman, Representative Hitt, of Illinois, 
is to name a man of acknowledged ability, thoroughly 
informed, and accomplished by varied experience and 
years of training in our diplomatic service abroad. Mr. 
Hitt is also, by temperament and calm conservatism, 
especially well qualified to lead a committee which must 
pas3 upon delicate and complicated questions often 
arising in diplomatic business. Representative Hitt has 
been a member of the House fifteen years, the greater 
part of this time a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, and was its Chairman in the Fifty- first Congress. 
The unanimity of the rest of the Committee was a 
good deal for Mr. Tucker to face. He realized his iso- 
lation, and in the debate on the resolutions, confessed 
that he felt ‘like one who treads alone some banquet 
hall deserted.” But in spite of his loneliness, he was 
not to be diverted by the practically solid committee 
from expressing his honest convictions that the resolu- 
tions were of a ‘*dangerous character.” Mr, Tucker 
said the plain Boglish of the resolutions was that if 
Spain did not grant the Cubans a government of their 
own, based on the choice of the Cuban people, then the 
United States was to give it to them by force of arms. 
It was merely a matter of sympathy, which should not 
go so far as recognizing the belligerency of the Cubans, 
because, in Representative Tucker’s opinion, this would 
inevitably lead to war between the United States and 
Spain. The other members of the Committee, however, 
fourteen men, strange to say did not take the warlike 
view of the resolutions, but believed the moral effect 
would, in the long run, tend to induce Spain to adopt a 
more humane policy, which would finally lead to the 
independence of Cuba, Representative Adams, who 
made the draft of the resolutions, referred to instruc- 
tions he had received when Minister to Brazil from Mr. 
Blaine, then Secretary of State, to open diplomatic rela- 
tions with the provisional Government of Brazil when 
the Emperor Dom Pedro was dethroned. Said Mr. 
Adams: ‘‘I hope and pray that the Great Ruler, who 
guides the destinies of men and controls the fate of 
nations, will plant in the hearts of our rulers to-day the 
same spirit that dwelt in the heart of James G. Blaine.” 
It was left for Representative Turner, of Georgia, out- 
side of the Committee, and one of the seventeen voters 
against the resolutions, to bring the Southern Confeder- 
acy into the debate. Mr. Turner regarded first the facts 
obtained from the State Department by the Committee 
as a‘‘dreary record of mutual outrage, incendiarism 
and assassination.” His apology for Spain’s recognition 
of the Southern Confederacy was that ‘‘ the people of the 
Southern Confederacy had an army against which the 
combined forces of Cassar and the phalanxes of Alex- 
ander would have been utterly unavailing.” The Georgia 
member did not add, however, that Spain recognized 
the belligerency of the Southern Confederacy three 
months after the firing on Sum‘er—that the war in 
Cuba had been carried on for more than a year, and that 
the former revolution in Cuba was one of nearly ten 
years, before the Spanish Government was able to subdue 
it. Representative Cummings enlightened Mr. Turner 
on these points, and also several others of the seventeen, 
who desired further information on the Cuban situation. 
Mr. Cummings was given one minute’s time, and appar- 
ently it was ample for the occasion. If any man can 
say more in one minute, and say it more to the point, 
than Amos J. Cummings, that man is not a member of 
the House of Representatives. Mr. Cummings said that 
if the gentlemen who objected to the resolutions because 
of lack of information had read General Weyler’s procla- 
mation, they had all the information that could be 
desired. Had General Grant issued such a proclamation 
when in command of the American Army, it would 
have been regarded with horror by the whole civilized 
world, and every nation would have recognized the 
Confederate States. Mr. Cummings would not call 
Weyler a “‘ wolf,” as he had been termed in the Senate, 
but said he was a ‘‘Gila monster of despotism.” Then 
in reply to Representative Turner’s assertion that the 
Cubans had no territory, Mr. Cummings declared that 
in proportion, the Cubans held more ground than the 
Confederacy had held one year after the firing on Fort 
Sumter. If Gen. John C. Breckinridge and Jubal 
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Early had maintained their positions around Washington 
as long as Maceo and Gomez had maintained theirs 
around Havana, the Southern Confederacy would bave 
been much better off at Appomattox. This was Mr. 
Cummings’s conclusion—parting shot at Mr. Turner; 
and the applause as well as laughter which followed was 
evidence that the New York member had used his one 
minute’s time to some purpose. 

The Chairman’s earnest assurances that the pro- 
posed action did not mean, and would not result in, a 
war with Spain removed the scruples and misgivings of 
many others who had hesitated because they feared war 
might be the ultimate result. Tbe Committee, Mr. Hitt 
said, fully appreciated the gravity of the situation, and 
for two months had carefully considered the Cuban 
question. 

Six months ago the Cubans had 25,000 men in arms 
defending the organization of the Cuban Republic. It 
was agreat, organized movement, and that was belliger- 
ency and war, and was entitled to recognition. The 
resolutions were not bluster. They were wise and con- 
servative, considered with great care, after consultation 
with the most eminent jurists. In theinterests of right, of 
peace, of our own country, and the interests of those who 
are making a struggle with which we sympathize, the 
resolutions present the more practical, conservative and 
effective mode of action. If the Cubans are recognized 
as belligerents they will have the same rights that we 
now give to Spain. Spain comes into our markets and 
buys munitions of war by millions of dollars’ worth, and 
takes them openly and freely. By recognizing the 
Cubans as belligerents, they will have a flag and can 
purchase in our markets inthe same manner. The Min- 
ister of Spain at Washington had stated publicly on the 
twenty-second of February that 125,000 troops have been 
sent to Cuba by Spain. Mr. Hitt thought this was war, 

and not a police force putting down a street disturbance. 
The-war in Cuba was not a reproduction of that which 
prevailed from 1868 to 1878 ; it was three times greater, 
and had gone on until to-day the Spanish authority was 
not exercised over probably more than one-fourth of 
the Island. Mr. Hitt recalled the fact that Spain had 
recognized the Southern Confederacy a month before 
the first battle of Bull Run—the first battle of the War. 

The resolutions were passed by a vote of 263 to 17. 
They are 2 substitute for the resolutions pass-d a few 
days before by the Senate on a vote of 64to6. In each 
case, it was practically unanimous. 

The Senate resolutions contain two paragraphs, The 
first is substantially the same as the first paragraph of 
the House resolutions. The second paragraph of the 
Senate resolutions, however, commits the President, in- 
directly at least, in the words—‘‘ that the friendly offices 
of the United States should be offered by the President 
to the Spanish Government for the recognition of the in- 
dependence of Cuba.” While this is a pretty broad hint, 
in the nature of advice to the President, the resolution 
is not literally in the form of a ‘‘ request” put squarely 
to the President, as many of the newspapers have erro- 
neously printed it. It is not surprising that the House 
resolutions were regarded as the better, and after but 
forty minutes’ consideration of the two sets of resolu- 
tions by the Conference Committee, the Senate resolu- 
tions were thrown out, and the House rezolutions, as 
given above, were accepted. Shortly after, within an 
hour’s time, Senator Sherman, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, reported the reso- 
lutions to the Senate and asked that they be considered. 
Senator Hale promptly objected, and the resolutions 
went over until the following Monday. Senator Hale is 
one of the six Senators who voted against the Senate 
resolutions. He did not, however, like Senator Caffery, 
make a speech and give his reasons for his vote, or say 
on what ground he opposed the recognition of Cuba. Mr. 
Hale is a ready speaker, and a speech against the resolu- 
tions would at least have been consistent with his vote. 
In an interview afterward, Senator Hale said : 


“I think Congress can find some better business, which 

concerns affairs at home, than in seeking to embroil the 
country in complications with other nations with whom 
we are enjoying friendly relations.” 
Then the Senator added that a-‘‘large part of the ses- 
sion had been taken up with making attacks on other 
nations.” It would appear from this that Mr. Hale feels 
the attitude of Congress on the Venezuelan boundary 
question to be an attack on Great Brtiain. 

It is true that Cuba has been very much in evidence in 
the Senate. Resolutions set in the second day of the 
session, Senator Call leading off ; and there has been no 
end of resolutions, amendments and speeches right along 
in the interest of Cuba. It is somewhat significant that, 
after two weeks of talk on Cuba in the Senate, it is the 
House, after. a two-hours’ debate, that really manages 
the Cuban question. 

It is not believed that the President will take any 
action in the matter, unless Congress goes further in a 
joint resolution which would require the President’s 
signature. In the event of a veto, the feeling just now 
is that the bill would be passed over the veto, The de- 
termination of Congress is to give belligerent rights to 
the Cubans, which, so far as our neutrality laws go, 
would put Cuba on equal footing with Spain; and, nat- 
urally, sooner or later, independence would follow, 
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Fine Sets, 


THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE EXHIBITION. 
IL. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 





THAT the architect is so dependent for the form of pres- 
entation of his ideas to the public upon the draftsman, 
is one reason for the presence of many beautiful pen and 
water-color sketches of foreign picturesque buildings in 
all the architectural exhibitions. The Hotel Renaissance, 
Forty-third Street and Fifth Avenue, by Howard & 
Cauldwell, is an instance of fine architecture represented 
through poor draftsmanship, which makes it appear 
quite uninteresting to the uneducated eye. The firm are 
architects to the city of New York, and they are placing 
at its service unusual talents, The proposed park gates 
are in evidence, and the ‘‘ proposed park and approach to 
Grant’s Tomb,” will be a superb addition to that formal 
landscape gardening which fine architecture demands as 
its appropriate setting, and of which New York has so few 
examples outside of Central Park; Baltimore, through its 
fine public squares, far excelling it in artistic interest. It 
is proposed to change Madison Square, making it more 
formal in design, and of this change Messrs. E. Hamilton 
Bell & D. W. Langton exhibit a ‘‘ Suggestion.” 

The finest combination of architecture and landscape 
gardening is found in the highly artisticdesign by Carrére 
& Hastings for the House and Grounds for E. C. Bene- 
dict (President Cleveland’s former law partner), Indian 
Harbor, Conn. The house is shown at the extremity of a 
rocky promontory, with its associated buildings at some 
distance toward the mainland. There is atrellised arbor 
running all the way between, in connection with some 
formal gardening, and all the arrangements, including a 
pier, fall into most attractive grouping. 

The Springfield Art Museum, by Renwick, Aspinwall 
& Owen,is a charming design. Mr. Charles C. Haight 
is using in the refectory of Hoffman Hall a reminiscence 
of his fine timbered ceiling of Columbia College library. 
It is a pity that decorative work such as that submitted 
by Messrs. Lord, Hewlett & Hull, for the Second Armory 
Library, should often be rejected in favor of decorations by 
men untraioed in architectural fitness. The perspective 
of accepted scheme for the completion of the City Hall of 
Brooklyn, by Messrs, Griffith, Stoughton & Stoughton, 
remiods us that other cities besides our own are calling 
upon expert advice in choosing appropriate designs for 
municipal buildings. 

Those persons who feel that the monuments of our ceme- 
teries might be improved will be interested in the adapta- 
tion of a Celtic cross, by Robert Brown, Jr. 

Two alcoves remind us that the pas. year has removed 
the President of the League, Mr. R. M. Hunt and three 
able younger architects from its number. The statue of 
Mr. Hunt in workman’s apron, modeled by his workmen 
and placed as a tribute to him upon his house for Mr. W. 
K, Vanderbilt, which he felt to be his masterpiece in the 
way of delicate and tasteful design, a medallion portrait 
by Mr. Karl Bitter, a bronze tiger modeled by Mr. Hunt, 
and original drawings and photographs from his finished 
work, fill the first alcove. The other is a memorial to Mr. 
Charles B. Atwood, who designed the Art Building at 
Chicago, felt by many to have been the greatest triumph 


of modern architecture, Mr. Page Brown, who utilized © 


the mission type in designing for the Pacific Slope, thus 
introducing a new and appropriate note,and Mr. John 
Stewardson, whose brilliant sketches make one feel he 
stood quiteon the borderland between the painter and 
the architect. 

Before c losing this necessarily inadequate review of the 
architectural exhibit, let us ask whether some way cannot 
be devised so that there may be more fine, commanding 
sites for important buildings than are now to be found 
In Paris, for instance, almost all the fine avenues lead up 
to some noble building; here in New York they all com- 
mitsuicide by jumping into the river. 

Of designs for mural decoration there is no lack. Mr. 
C. Y. Turner’s successful competitive design for the New 
Manhattan Hotel, showing the periods of the life of the 
city, is a selection which cannot be gainsaid, tho the 
grouping hardly harmonizes sufficiently with its archi- 
tectural setting. Mr. Vedder’s designs for the Congres- 
sional Library embrace a range of subject between anarchy 
aad prosperity, yet the facial expression of all the princi- 
pal figures indicates fear, of various kinds and degrees. Mr. 
Vedder, Mr. Cox and Mr. Shirlaw may be regarded respeet- 
ively, as masters of line, drawing and color in mural 
decoration, tho Mr. Shirlaw’s composition has a fine 
Swing and movement which the others lack. Mr. Wilson’s 
designs for Tiffany windows are excellent work of the 
English style. A small circular window design by Mr. 
Parrish is worthy of attention for its fine color, as well as 
4 decorative figure called ‘‘ Rainbow,” by Mr. A. J. Lock, 
and one called “‘ Night,’’ by Mr. Thomas S. Clarke. - 

Mr. Fosdick’s great “ Burot Wood Composition”’—per- 
haps 8 ft. by 12—“‘ The Adoration of Jeanne d’Arc,” is a 
technical triumph in a branch of decoration which is 
daily growing in favor. Architects havea prejudice against 
employing it, but if walls of marble are decorated with 
Carvings, why should not wooden walls be decorated 
by burning the design? In Germany burot woodwork is 
fast becoming a mania, Other burnt work by Miss Staber 
and Miss Sewell is found in one of the smaller rooms. 

The noble designs for piano decoration by Mr. Blash- 
field, are not in the plane with the stained wood designs 
by Mr. Blackmore, yet the latter are interesting. The 
Poster and embroidery designs, by Mr. Louis Rhead, the 
Dosters by Miss Huger, the textiles by the Misses Gillan, 
book covers by Mr. G. W. Edwards and others ; designs from 
the School of Applied Design, mosaics from the Chicago 
Public Library, a decorative panel of fish, by Robert 
, and, perhaps best and greatest of all, a spandrel 
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and frieze design, Tragedy and Music, by Mrs. Alice A. 
Sewall, should not be omitted in even the hastiest review. 

The Bush-Brown competitive design for the equestrian 
statue of General Sherman owes much to the fine archi- 
tectural setting given by Messrs. Babb, Cook & Willard, 
architects. The spandrels in the house of Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, by Mr. Karl Bitter, and his large fireside figures 
for a black walnut mantelpieceat Biltmore, the Hahnemann 
monument for Washington, by Mr, Niehaus, some small 
figures, by Mr. D. C. French, the portrait of a baby, by Mr. 
Partridge, and a Tympanum for the Congressional Libra- 
ry, by Mrs. Herbert Adams, are some of the more notable 
pieces of sculpture, of which the display is really less in- 
teresting than on some former occasions. 





Mr. C. F.W. Mielatz, who has been holding an exhibition 
at the Max Williams Galleries, is a young painter-etcher 
who has been for many years Secretary of the Etchers’ 
Society of New York, experiencing with it the reversal of 
public favor following the flood of strip etchings-—all 
artists’ proofs, forsooth—and the cheapening of the etchers’ 
fame consequent upon that spasm of unappreciative en- 
thusiasm for anything called etching. He was a pupil of 
the cld Academician who grounded also Mr. F. Hopkinson 
Smith, a Frenchman and an apt teacher, tho his own paint- 
ings were not weighty. Mr. Mielatz has, like Mr. Smith, 
had an avocation (that of engineering) as well as his voca- 
tion; besides, tho he has never exhibited his paintings as 
yet, he paints almost every subject which he etches. He 
has energy, devotion, industry, an appreciation of the pic- 
turesque, and an iron determination to succeed iu what he 
attempts. So far as his artistic consciousness is educated, 
his artistic conscience brings him strictly to the line. 

A proof of this is found in the prints called “ uuique,’’ 
hardly less interesting than those prints which he dupli- 
cates. But of the former the plates are discarded, because 
they did not attain some perfection of technic for which he 
was striving. These “ unique’ plates are more numerous 
among the dry points, because a dry point cannot be 
worked over, like an etching. As it falls out on the first 
essay, so it remains—unless it is effaced to the bare copper. 
It will be remembered that by this process no acid is used; 
the plate is plowed by the point to get the line; the line is 
not cut out as by a graver’s tool, consequently, the rough 
furrow thrown up on either side by the tool is especially 
well adapted to catch the ink and give intense blacks. 
These blacks may, however, be velvety and atmospheric, or 
they may be opaque and muddy. Ifthelatteris the result, 
as in the case of the “‘ Pond Lilies” (unique), the plate 
must go, no matter how round and soft are the petals. 
Indeed, the lilies themselves are preferable to the‘ Roses’”’ 
as flowers; but the dark background of the “ Roses” is of a 
beautiful velvet-quality whieh has seldom, if ever, been 
surpassed, 

The furrow following the dry point is called the burr, 
and when this burr has been cut off the effect is delight- 
fully fair and faint, as in the Puvis de Chavannes-like 
‘Spriag,” in which the flat, soft pasture-green is so well 
rendered and the foliage of the trees is tender with bioom. 
The sweet Easter ‘‘ Lilies’’ are also ‘‘dry point, burr re- 
moved”; but they are more successful in color than in 
drawing. 

Many of the pure etchings the artist considers still in 
progress, for it is possible to work on a plate etched by 
acid almost indefinitely—scraping down the parts which 
are too dark, stopping out the parts which do not need to 
be re-bitten, laying a new ground and taking up the needle 
anew to trace the faint line on the varnish through which 
the acid shall bite the copper again. 

‘‘A Ciean Break” is one of these pilates which Mr. 
Mielatz hopes to carry further, excellent as itisnow. The 
hooked trout in its startled leap makes, with its train of 
shining drops, a silver bow as it tries to shake off the line, 
Mr. Mielatz is an enthusiastic fisherman, who has brought 
away in his creel an impression of flasn and Japanesque 


. line from the trout pool. 


Some of the night scenes are unusually successful, the 
gray tones not dependent upon an unwiped plate, but upon 
the fine tinting lines. The etcher will, doubtless live to 
regret having destroyed the plate of the ‘‘ Winter Night” 
—a road with soft, unbroken snow, the cottage light, and 
the stars, which come out one by one, as one looks into the 
dark as the real starsdo. The head after the late W. R. 
Allen, done in grays, would be considered a beautiful thing 
if it were signed by any etcher. 

Of the seven World’s Fair Etchings the west entrance of 
the “‘ Liberal Arts Building” and the “‘ Palace of Mechan- 
ical Arts” are considered the best ; and the ‘Golden Door” 
is a triumph of patience. i 

The New York scenes aresure to attract the most atten- 
tion, maaoy of them depicting places which are already 
swept away by the march of the town. ‘ Under the 
Bridge” has a Whistlerish quality; ‘‘Tae Tombs”’ rear 
their Egyptian columns with a weird majesty, due per- 
haps somewhat to the symmetrical placing of the portico 
on the plate and to the concentrated light; and ‘‘In the 
Bowery,” near the junction of the elevated roads, is per- 
haps the finest New York plate. ‘‘The Rainy Night, Mad- 
ison Square,” is especially fine in its perspective, the illu- 
minated advertising sign holding its own so well on top 
of the miserable little building which occupies one of the 
best sites in New York—where one may see, withthe eye 
of prophecy, a fountain similar to that of St. Michael of 
Paris, which also occupies the truncated angle where two 
ways meet. Among other plates which are admirable for 
various qualities are“ The Battery,” ‘‘ Washington Arch ”’ 
with its foreground of pool and lilies, ‘* An old Spar Yard 
on South Street,” and ‘Rag Pickers’ Court, Baxter 
Street.”” These New York etchings, forty-two in num- 
ber, will one day be a most valuable series, and they 
hardly cost more than so many posters. 

In speaking of Mr. Mielatz’s work at length we wish to 
call attention to him asa man of all-round capacity who 
is doing thorough and valuable work, aud who has not 
yet said his last word—not one of the great etchers of the 
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world, yet that is not beyond the possibilities, But none 
of the great half-dozea etchers of the world has painted 
New York, the World’s Fair and the Yankee Drummer. 


Among the many art lectures of the past few weeks 
should be mentioned the Wednesday evenin urse (free) 
in connection with the Architectural League Exhibition. 
It is hoped that this will be a feature of the League’s work 
in coming years. Professor Fenellossa has given, during 
Febraary, five lectures oa Japanese art at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, Miss Rose Kiugsley, daughter of Canon, 
Kingsley, has given a course on French art, and Fraulein 
Stolle has given two lectures on the Dresden and Vienna 
Galleries, illustrated by beautiful slides of her own paint- 
ing, for the fund of the Mount Holyoke Alumnex Associa- 
tion. 

The Glasgow School Paintings, exhibited already in St. 
Louis, Chicago and Cincinnati, have gone on to Philadel- 
phia after a too brief but most enjoyable stay ia New 
York. There have rarely beea shown a set of such lovable, 
brilliant, tender, joyous products of the brush ; and we 
much regret to be unable to present an extended notice of 
the character and work of this school at this time. 

We would call especial attention to an exhibition of the 
work of Mr. Arthur B. Davies (‘‘An Artist Whom I 
Know ”’) at the Macbeth Gallery. 

Ngw York Ciry. 








School and College. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN EDUCATIONAL METH- 
ODS IN MEXICO, 


BY THE REV, A. C. WRIGHT, 





WHILE everybody knows that Mexico has made rapid 
strides 1n national prosperity, and that its commerce has 
increased rapidly and its owa resources have been devel- 
oped as never before, it is not generally supposed that her 
progress in education and in methods of instruction has 
been fully as marked, and that she is fast developing an 
extensive and practical school system, and also that she 
has many weil-equipped schools of higher eflucation. 

The Mexican peopie, as a race, are looked upon as illit- 
erate. A popular ‘Guide to Mexico,’”’ published about 
twelve years ago, states that fully twothirds of the 
inhabitants do not know how to read or write. If that 
were true at that time, it certainly is not now. A public 
schovul system is a new thing in Mexico, and general inter- 
est in the education of the children is still newer ; but to- 
day it isarare thing to find a boy or girl twelve years of 
age, except in the ranches, haciendas, und more remote 
towns, who does not know how to read. 

This rapid change is the more wonderful when we 
remember the difficulties eucountered in bringing it about. 
Parents who have not enjoyed any educational privileges 
are not usually anxious to educate vheir children, A 
nation which has had no system of puolic schools has few 
teachers to direct such schools when established. The 
religious guides of the peopie showed no desire to secure 
the general education of the people until they were obliged 
to do so in self-defense ; and the general idea of propriety, 
which would not admit mixed schools, had done much to 
hioder the rapid advance of general education, and still 
exists in most parts of the Republic. It is true, however, 
that the best educators among the Mexicans are in favor 
of gradually introducing mixed scaools, and the general 
tendency is to educate together those who are together as 
brothers and sisters, and those who will eventually be 
together in that closest union possible on earth, forming 
the family, that which, if kept pure, is the safeguard of 
the State, and, if enlightened and elevated, insures the 
welfare of society and the biessing of humanity. 

The recent official census of the Republic has not been 


published, so that we cannot note the exact number of * 


schools, their distribution, attendance und cost. A glance, 
however, at the school Jaw of one of the States which is a 
fair representative of that in other States, wili give us an 
idea of the condition and conduct of the schools, 

l remember distinctly my first impre.sions of a Mexican 
school, obtained about ten years ago, in the capital of one 
of the frontier States. The scho.i building was not distin- 
guishable from any other by the style of its architecture, 
but no one could pass withia tea rous of it without being 
made fully aware of the existence of the school, If, as was 
the case with me, he did not recoguize 16 as a school, imag- 
ining it, perhaps, some kind of a manufactory, after having 
once recognized it as suca, he would never be in danger of 
forgetting that the chief coaracteristic of tne old-time 
Mexican school was noise. Two things were developed 
most effectually in that kind of a school—the luags and 
the memory. All the children were expected to study 
aloud, and he who studied loudest was considered the best 
student. Of course tnere was no opportunity for thought 
or logical deduction in the midst of such a Babel oi sound, 
so all that was required or expected in the scnolar was a 
repetition by memory of the words of the book. 

Now, however, this is, in large degree, changed. I do 
not doubt that schools may be found in the Republic very 
similar to the one just described, but all of the cities and 
most of the larger towns have good scbools, and the old 
régime is doomed. Good school laws have been enacted 
by the different States, providing for a careful supervision 
of the schools by proper authorities, annual examinations 
before a board of examiners whose members mark tne 
standing of each pupil. Tae law also specifies tne quali- 
fications necessary for the teacners, designates with great 
exactness the studies to be pursued each year, thus pro- 
viding a thoroughly graded system, makes the text-books 
used uniform throughout the Scate, and, practically, in 
the whole Republic. 

Allow me now, to present a few extracts from the Schoo! 
Law of the State of Chihauhua, from which the character 
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of the whole law and that of the other States may fairly 
be judged. 

“The school age for both sexes, during which attendance is 
obligatory, shall be from six to twelve years. 

** Kindergartens shall be established in the Capital of the State, 
and in other cities when circumstances will permit. The educa- 
tion in these ls shall continue two years, and shall be under 
the direction of lady teachers. No teacher shall have more than 
thirty children under her charge.” 

While separate schools for the sexes are provided in 
most places, in localities where this is impracticable 
mixed schools are to established, taught by ladies. 

Between the first and the twenty-first days of September 
of each year, all parents and guardians are obliged to pre- 
sent to the authorities a certificate proving that their chil- 
dren of school age have been enrolled in some school, pub- 
lic or private, and are attending regularly. Failure to do 
this is punished by fine or imprisonment. 

Any person employing in constant work children of 
school age who do not possess certificates showing that 
they have finished the course of study prescribed by the 
law, may be severely punished. 

During the first and second years, text-books may be 
used only in the reading class; during the third and 
fourth years, they may be used also in the study of geog- 
raphy and history; and in the fourth year in arithmetic 
and civic instruction. In all other studies instruction 
shall be oral. Neither teacher nor scholar may have any 
book to refer to in the class. 

“On concluding ten years of service in the public schools, a 
teacher shall receive a bronze medal, and his salary shall be 
increased ten per cent. Atthe conclusion of twenty years he 
shall receive a silver medal, and an increase of fifty per cent. in 
his salary; and after thirty years of service he shall be given a 
gold medal, and he may be retired with full pay, or, if he choose 
to continue teaching, he shall receive double the salary given 
before.” 

From these extracts an idea may be formed of the ad- 
vance which is being made in the schools of Mexico. In 
all of the larger cities the Superintendent of Schools is 
obliged to call all the teachers together regularly, usually 
once a week, and conduct a normalclass withthem. This, 
in itself, is a course of education for many of them, and a 
great help to all. 

I do not pretend that this law is fully observed yet, nor 
that the schools are up to the grade which one might infer 
from the school law; but my observation in different 
parts of the ‘‘ Sister Republic’”’ leads me toa strong hope 
that Mexico will soon be provided with a good grade of 
common school. A nation with good common schools will 
advance rapidly in all that tends to civilization. 

Eu Paso, TEX. 








Science. 
THE RONTGEN RAYS. 


AMONG the more important discussions of the Réntgen 
rays we give the following, the first taken from an article 
in The American Journal of Science, by Professor Row- 
land, N. R. Carmichael and L. J. Briggs, of Johns Hopkins 
University, and the second from a report in the London 
Times: 


**Some of these photographs have been indistinct, indicating 
a source of these rays of considerable extent, while others have 
been so sharp and clear-cut that the shadow of a coin at the 
distance of 2cm from the photographic plate has no penumbra 
whatever, but appears perfectly sharp even with a low-power 
microscope. 

“So far as yet observed the rays proceed in straight lines, and 
all efforts to deflect them by a strong magnet either within or 
without the tube have failed. Likewise prisms of wood and vul- 
canite have no action whatever so far as seen and, contrary tu 
Réntgen, no trace of reflection from a steel mirror at a large 
angle of incidence could be observed. In this latter experi- 
ment the mirror was on the side of the photographic plate 
next to the source of the rays and not behind it as in Réintgen’s 
method. 

** We have, in the short time we have been at work, principally 
devoted ourselves to finding the source of the rays. For this 
purpose one of our tubes, made for showing that electricity will 
not pass through a vacuum, was found to givé remarkable re- 
sults. This tube had the aluminum poles within Imm of each 
other and had such a perfect vacuum that sparks generally pre- 
ferred 10cm in air to passage through the tube. By using 
potential enough, however, the discharge from an ordinary 
Ruhmkorff coil could be forced through. The resistence being so 
high the discharge was not oscillatory, as in ordinary tubes, but 
only went in one direction. 

“In this tube we demonstrated conclusively that the main 
source of the rays was a minute point on the anode nearest to the 
cathode. At times a minute point of light appeared at this point 
but not always. 

“Added to this source the whole of the anode gave out a few 
rays. From the cathode no rays whatever came, neither were 
there any from the glass of the tube where the cathode rays 
struck it as Réntgen thought. This tube asa source of rays far 
exceeded all our other collections of Crookes’ tubes, and gave the 
plate a full exposure at 5 or 10cm in about 5or 10 minutes with a 
slow-acting coil, giving only about 4 sparks per second. 

“The next most satisfactory tube had aluminum poles with 
ends about 3cm apart. It was not straight but had three bulbs, 
the poles being in the end bulbs and the passage between them 
being rather wide. In this case the discharge was slightly 
oscillatory, but more electricity went one way than the other. 
Here the source of rays was two points in the tube, a little on 
the cathcde side. of the narrow parts. 

“In the other tubes there seemed to be diffuse sources, prob- 
ably due in part to the oscillatory discharge, but in no case did 
the cathode rays seem to have anything to do with the Réntgen 
rays. Judging from the first two most definite tubes the source 
of the rays seems to be more connected with the anode than the 
cathode, and in both of the tubes the rays came from where the 
discharge from the anode expanded itself toward the cathode, 
if we may roughly use such language. 

“As to what these rays are it is too early to even guess. That 
they and the cathode rays are destined to give usa far deeper 
insight into nature nobody can doubt.” 





“A paper by Lord Kelvin on the generation of longitudinal 
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waves in ether was read at Thursday’s meeting of the}Royal 
Society. He described an arrangement for obtaining pressural 
disturbance through a considerable space of air, accompanied 
by a very small proportion of ordinary transverse waves. His 
apparatus would afford the means of exposing sensitive plates 
to these longitudinal vibrations and thus might assist in eluci- 
dating the nature of the Réntgen rays. A paper by Prof. J. J. 
Thomson was also read, relating to experiments from which he 
concludes that all substances when transmitting the Réntgen 
rays are conductors of electricity. A discussion followed the 
reading of these papers, in which details were given of many 
experiments on these z rays. Its general effect was, however, 
to show that, while many interesting points have been noted, 
the obscurity hanging over the subject has not been appreciably 
lightened. Considerable differences of opinion were manifest 
even upon the conditions of the Réntgen experiments. While 
some advocated the use of very powerful currents, others had 
been successful with relatively weak ones; and while some were 
in favor of regarding the phosphorescence of the glass as the effi- 
cient source of the rays, others ascribed them to the glow of the 
electrodes. A new turn was given to the discussion by Captain 
Abney, who ventured, amid some expressions of dissent, to doubt 
whether the action of the Réntgen rays on a sensitive plate 
could properly be described as photographic. He cited several 
facts which, in his opinion, excluded the theory of direct photo- 
graphic action in any ordinary sense, and indicated some prefer- 
ence for the view that the Réntgen rays acted by first setting up 
phosphorescence of action of some unknown kind in the glass at 
the back of the sensitive film. This view was corroborated by 
an experiment described by Professor Dewar upon platino- 
cyanid of ammonium at low temperatures. This salt, ordinarily 
fluorescent, only became phosphorescent at the temperature of 
liquid air. On being exposed to Rintgen rays instead of to ordi- 
nary light, while immersed in liquid air, it showed when the 
liquid air was poured off brilliant phosphorescence. This proved 
that, whatever might be the nature of the Réntgen rays, they 
were convertible into light rays affecting the humaneye. A 
large number of experiments were also described by Professor 
Dewar, showing that resistance to the passage of Réntgen rays 
increased with increase of atomic weight. Organic substances 
were all relatively transparent, following the carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen and nitrogen of which they are composed. Mere cOMm- 
plexity of structure made no difference; but substitution prod- 
ucts showed increasing opacity, in the order of the atomic 
weights of the combined chlorin, bromin and iodin.” 








Sanitary. 


THE financial writers of the day talk much of the un- 
earned increment, and the sanitary writers of the time 
might talk much of the suppressed increment, of wealth 
and health, as well as the incidental, very desirable human 
circumstance called happiness, involved in preventable 
epidemics. The knowledge of the preventability of disease 
is of very recent origin, measured on the great scale that 
marks the working vf those wide-reaching causes, whose 
effects can only be discerned at the end of decades, in place 
of years; but an English writer, Mr. Munro, has been at 
the trouble to study, and estimate, and actually count up 
the money loss, in one single epidemic of enteric fever in 
1893, There were eight hundred and fifty-nine case, and 
seventy-four people lost their lives. He reckons the loss 
of wages by the sick at $16,455. The cost of treatment 
was $21,475, and of funeral expenses $1,850. Dr. Farr’s 
valuation of an individual as a wage earner is adopted, 
and he countsit at $795, and that makes this item of the 
loss to the community, $58,830; aggregating $98,610 of value 
absolutely suppressed. He takes no account of another 
section of the community, whose cuse is to be commiser- 
ated, where epidemics depending upon the subtle causes 
that produce enteric trouble occur—those who fit the old 
lady’s description of herself, as ‘not sick enough to go to 
bed, aud not well enough to sit up”; they say, “I feel 
miserable, tho there is nothing the matter with me.” But 
in reality something is the matter. Thesame causes that 
in the more pronounced cases caused severe illness and 
death, in them, either through constitutional vigor so 
great as to resist, or a less pronounced exposure, have still 
robbed life of its pleasure, and very likely have caused that 
‘“‘undermining,” which prepares the system for the onset 
of contagious disease,or have left the victims in a condition 
where they will say, ‘‘I never was well after that summer 
of the fever.” It is one of the best signs of the times, that 
even small towns are making vigorous efforts to obtain 
pure drinking water, for nine times in ten bad water isat 
the bottom of enteric epidemics. The $98,610 of suppressed 
increment would pay for quite a good system of water 
works in some localities ; and when we read that typhoid 
fever has been more prevalent in the Hudson River V alley 
thanin any other part of the great State of New York, 
during the year 1895, we cannot forbear asking if the drink- 
ing of unfiltered river waver may not be a contributing 
cause, if not the direct fountain of the trouble. 





....Corsets, or no corsets? That is the question that 
seriously agitates the minds of many careful mothers ; for 
tho our instinctive answer is that, of course, itis against 
nature to wear such a garment, there are many persons 
whose observation and experience assure them that people 
who wear them have enjoyed excellent health, and lived 
to a good old age; in fact, many eminent doctors indorse 
the corset, as now anatomically adapted to different figures, 
and hygienically made to meet all contingencies—even to 
the ‘‘ gossamer’”’ lace ones for torrid summer days. There 
was a paperread lately before the Royal Society in England 
which touches this subject, tho at an angie: 


“An interesting piece of work with distinct practical applica- 
tion has been done by dill (London) on the effect of the force of 
gravity upon the circulation of the blood. Clearly the heart has 
more work to do in maintaining the circulation in a man stand- 
ing up than when lying down, and this observer shows how rap- 
idly the blood pressure alters with even slight changes of bodily 
position. Turning an animal on to its back, lowering or raising 
its head, placing it upright, and so on, markedly affect the arte- 
rial pressure. The bearing of this upon medicine and surgery is 
clear, for the familiar practice of lowering the head ina fainting 
fit, raising it in an apoplectic, lying down when the heart is 
fatigued, all become corroborated ; in addition to which Hill has 

shown that an abdominal bandage, by merely restricting the 
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blood-supply to the lower viscera, increases beneficially the vas, 
cularity of brain and muscles. Thus those who suffer from logs 
of memory while standing up asto address a public meeting, or 
who are affected with intestinal discomfort before any public 
appearance or responsible performance, may derive benefit from 
wearing a pretty tight abdominal belt. Dr. Hill, however, says, 
in bringing his paper toaclose, * the practice of tight lacing can. 
not be supported on physiological grounds.’ The ladies have on 
their side, notwithstanding, a large number of the doctors who 
‘ differ,’ and who hold that the injurious effects of the popular 
custom have been much exaggerated.” 

There always has been, and probaby always will be,a 
small, foolish contingent of women, who will sacrifice 
everything to the reigning mode of the time, and just now 
one can see specimens who answer to the remark of an 
observant man: ‘I don’t see how one of them can takea 
square mouthful.” 


....While many vain and useless vaporings are being 
given forth overend-of-the-century this and end-of the cen- 
tury that, here and there we find some sensible people look 
ing at the steps forward in practical directions that are to 
make the next five years notable. Among these truly 
valuable helps to health and happiness may be counted 
good roads, horseless carriages and bicycles. The exhibition 
of horseless carriages at Tunbridge Wells, in England, 
in October last, was more valuable as showing what the 
average citizen needs and can enjoy, than the “ races” 
that were organized and had their objective points in Paris 
and Chicago, respectively. Here there were no electrically 
propelled vehicles, and, as at present built, they are too 
costly for the average citizen. The most interesting carriage 
was one in which its owner had already ridden many miles 
over English roads, and it fully demonstrated that the 
problem of a light locomotive for a common road has 
been solved, and the out-of-door loving Englishman 
already sees in his mind’s eye ‘a driving tour without 
horses to worry and go lame.”’ The carriage was a victoria, 
propelled by a petroleum motor, weighing but little more 
than an ordinary carriage, and has a speed of fifteen miles 
per hour on a level, and between three and four uphill. 
It can go two hundred miles without ‘‘ baiting”—renew- 
ing the petroleum—and the only present drawback seems 
to be that the machinery racks the carriage considerably 
while in motion; but anybody old enough to recall the 
jolting, rattling early railway carriages as they passed 
over the “ strap-rail’’ roads, will have faith to believe that 
roads as superior to our rightly named dirt-roads will be 
evolved, as the present firm, well-ballasted roadbed sur- 
mounted by the heavy steel rail that bears us smoothly 
and noiselessly onward, is to the railroad bed of forty 
years ago. The great army of wheelmen are going to be 
heard in this matter, and municipalities are going to be 
coerced into helping the work along; and a reform or im- 
provement once started, is so apt to go forward with 
a rush, that we look for much practical action in the 
interest of the horseless carriage as well as for the ubiqui- 
tous wheel, and, of course, the “racking” will be over- 
come. Yankee inventive genius is bound to conquer it. 


Music. 


BY E, IRENZUS STEVENSON, 











THERE is certainly a pathetic curtesy in the chance that 
restores the disgraced and, in an artistic sense, deserted 
Academy of Music, down on East Fourteenth Street to the 
operatic functions for which it was built. With them 
every stone and stock (and stockholder) init was associated 
up to the last abortive season of Italian opera in 1886, 
and it is considerably so to-day. The old edifice still is elu- 
quent of great musical winters in New York ; and all the 
vulgar melodramas in the world cannot completely dese- 
crate it. The chance now reconsecrating the only well- 
proportioned and satisfactory opera house is the more 
significant when it is noted that German opera in German, 
by German singers, an almost exclusively ‘“‘ Wagnerian 
season in Wagner,” as somebody has said, is the incident 
of the Academy’s temporary rehabilitation. Of old it was 
the temple of Italianism par excellence. It breathed an 
air of Latin esthetics, and it confirmed tastesin art that 
are displaced, diluted or dispersed, in a radical measure, 
within only ten or twelve years. Butif the Academy’s walls 
shiver now to hear only “ Lohengrin” or ‘“‘ Tannhaiiser” 
or “ The Valkyr,” which they hardly knew, or quiver to be 
resonant with “ Tristan” or “‘ The Mastersingers ’”’ which 
they never heard at all, they may feel little aggrieved 
especially in remembering Mme. Pappenheim’s ventures 
in like fields! For Mr. Walter Damrosch’s present short 
season down-townis giving New York some superb Wag- 
nerian representations from the finest German company 
ever heardin the United States. They are representations 
with artistic qualities that should be memorable in con- 
nection with any stage here. And incidentally (rather 
unexpectedly, it may be said, considering the date in the 
season) the event is successful from the standpoint of Ger- 
man art and popular approvalas to be on a par with many 
and any predecessors. Once more Mr. Damrosch has 
attacked and apparently captured a fickle city. The repu- 
tation of his singers during this third operatic venture—in 
which he has succeeded in getting together a company 
needing go apologies, impossible to duplicate for any Ger- 
man or Austrian stock-stage—set a high standard for ex- 
pectations. Tney are met; and during the three weeks 
that the conductor impresario is holding his operatic Fest 
he is doing so on a splendid warrant. 
In the present short article only generalizing is possible. 
A distinguishing trait of Mr. Damrosch’s force of singers 
is the fact that they are so largely absolutely authorita- 
tive at home and in the full vigor and freshness of their 
gifts. They are great singers, still very good. A company 
including Mmes. Klafsky, Ternina and Gadsky and Messrs. 
Gruening, Alvary, Popovici, Fischer and Behrens as pro- 
tagonists, is of uncommon strength, to say nothing of 
nearly a dozen other coadjutors, named here in earlier rec! 
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tation of Mr. Damrosch’s prospectus. Vocally such a 
goup is rarely distinguished The chorus is exellent, the 
orchestra as good a band as grows, the mise en scéne care- 
ful, the stage management notably artistic. There are 
defects, but they are easily excused in representations 
so rich in vocal acceptability (still all too rare a 
quality to attach to the work of German and Wagnerian 
singers!)so highly dramatic, and imbued with genuine 
dignity of sentiment. Up to the early time at whica this 
article goes to press four performances have occurred— 
“ Fidelio,” ‘‘ Lohengrin,” “The Scarlet Le-ter” (Mr. 
Damrosch’s own work, sung in Eonglish) and “ Siegfried ” 
The ‘ Fidelio” night was a great one—Beethoven’s work 
receiving an almost model interpretation, especially in 
view of Mme. Klafsky’s noble and affecting delineation of 
the title part. In ‘ Lohengrin” Mr. Gruening’s Swan 
Knight sang and acted with a sincerity of art and even 
with an elegance of lyric utterance wholly unfamilar here 
from any German tenor. In the same opera Mme. Ternina, 
an artist io the finest flower of a beautiful soprano organ, 
came forward to divide the honors with Mme. Klafsky’s 
intense Ortrud. In both these works Mr. Popoviei pro 

duced a distinguished dramatic impression, quite such 


as has been reported of him abroad—wholly melodra- - 


matic but not unfavorably so—and sang with one of 
the most vibrant and sonorous baritones on this stage. Of 
Mrs Johanna Gadsky, an established favorite here since 
her appearances last year, only good things were to be ex- 
pected, and only good things again have been received—a 
tuneful and rich soprano voice, trained with almost an 
Italian nicety, anda peculiarly intelligent and refined sort 
of histrionism. These traiis were especially illustrated 
in ‘‘ The Scariet Letter’ performance, which brought Mrs. 
Gadsky prominently forward as ‘creating’? Hester 
Prynne. In this same interesting premiere (locally a pre 
miére, that is tosay) Mr Gerhard Stehmann, an altogether 
superior baritone, was a valuable factor, tho one not so 
sigpificant as to his noble voicz and fine style as he was 
able to be in singing The Wanderer next day in Wagner’s 
“Siegfried.” This last-named performance was absolutely 
the most symmetrical ‘‘Siegfried”’ one that has been 
heard in New York City, not excepting the historic 
pights in the (old) Metropolitan. Now asthen, Mr. Max 
Alvary was Siegfried ; and in that attractive title-réle the 
popular tenor ucguitted himself with much charm of 
acting, and sang with that discretion, sang even with that 
agreeableness, which one wishes might always mark his 
efforts. In the same ‘‘Siegfried’’ matinée, the Mime of 
Mr. Paul Lange stood forth brilliantly, as a model exposi- 
tion; sung and not cackled and whined, acted to perfec- 
tion in its humor, cajolery and malice. Mme. Terniva as 
Brinnhilde, made a strong and heroic Valkyr, meritiog a 
proud place on any German stage. Mr. Lohse conducted 
this performance, and Mr. Lohse isa leader for whom a 
permanent place and work should be found in this coun- 
try. He is a musicaldirector of eminent and special value. 

Such was the course of Mr. Damrosch’s first week—a shin- 
ing one Itwill be rivaled by the week pow in progress. 
It has redeemed any and all pledges that he made months 
ago. It has, naturally, eclipsed the record of last season 
when, instead of beiag able to rely almost wholly on artis- 
tic talent of the first rank, with the effect of a 
very firm ensemble as now, Mr. Damrosch made the best 
of afar lesscompljete corps. The performances, too, have 
gained infinitely from the fact that instead of a cavernous, 
huge auditorium the old Academy of Masic is still unsur- 
passable tor its proportions and acoustics; and artistic 
Singing and acting in it can be enjoyed without strain on 
The attention. The audiences have crowded the building 
to discomfort; the intensity of the silence has borne even 
fuller evidence than have the bursts of applause in what 
acceptance Mr. Damrosch and his company stand. 

This article has notand could not dwell upon the topic of 
the week more personal to the conductor than any other— 
the merits of his own opera. Enough to say that it was 
received with much favor, its performance being the 
occasion of a special tribute to Mr. Damrosch. It isa 
work of thorough musicianship, especially as to its mas. 
terly orchestral diction. It has the misfortune to deal with 
a subject almost wholly ineffective as aa stage drama, and 
treated by the librettist with limited success. It 1s composed 
under the glowing, the maliga and treacherous—nay, fatal 
—star,that sets young and good musicians to paying Wag- 
her the sincerest of all flattery. But merely as a score, 
no operatic work yet written, or published, by any Ameri- 
can can be mentioned in the same sentence with “ The 
Scarlet Letter.” It makes a veritable line of date and of 
demarcation in the history—to whatever that amounts, 
or shall amount—of “ American grand opera,” that queer 
and vague equation. It promises work from its composer 
of finer lyric quality und more freedom of musical feeling, 
by and by, when he shall have shaken off the cumbersome 
and leaden mood that so often overcame the Man of Bay- 
reuth, and which made Wagner an idol with feet of clay. 
With a better subject, a better opera-book and a brighter 
humor for melody-making, we shall have from Mr. Dam- 
rosch a work far more vivid, vitalized and less labored than 
this initial one. Let him turn to Brockden Brown, or 
to Cooper, or to Poe, or Simms, or Stowe for his next 
“ American” subject and cultivate a gift for melody and 
its lucid exposition. 

The performance at the Academy this week (the last but 
one of the ‘‘season’’) will present ‘“‘ Tanahduser,” “‘ The 
Valkyr,” “The Mastersingers,” “The Scarlet Letter” again, 
and as an extra matinée “Fidelio.” A most interesting an- 
nouncement is made as this summary goes to press, that 


Mr. Damrosch will bring out next week, ‘* Kenilworth,” 
the opera by Mr. Bruno Oscar Klein, of this city, which 
attracted much honor toitself at Hamburg last year, when 
Produced there with the assistance of Mme. Klafsky and 
Mr. Lohse. This is a wise and timely incident. 
Ro extending of the foregoing article has made discus- 
; on of certain routine concert-incidents of the same week 
mpracticable. They included the fifth Philharmonic con- 
orlaae aeee) vn ered ye The oe one. prhis week 
tatorio on“ The 
Society Seasons ”) and many 
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DOMESTIC, 


THE Cuban question has been still most prominently be- 
fore the country. The Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations decided not to accept the series of resolutions 
passed by the House, and the whole question was sent toa 
conference committee, This, after considerable discussion, 
decided upon the acceptance of the House resolutions. 
There has been much discussion as to what course the 
President would take. There have been some wild speech- 
es made, and in some of the papers there was talk about an 
impeachment as the result of his disregard of the wishes 
of the people. In general the speeches in Congress and 
many of the newspaper comments have been very belliger- 
ent intone. Meanwhile the situation in Spain continues 
to be serious. There have been renewed mob demonstra- 
tions in Barcelona, Valencia, Cadiz and Bilbao, with 
the result that martial law has been proclaimed. The 
Spanish Government has expressed its determination 
to protect American property and American persons 
at all hazards, and declared that its relations with the 
United States are entirely friendly and will be so until 
there is some overt act by thisGovernment. It wasstated 
in Madrid that in case the United States Government rec- 
ognizes the belligerency of Cuban rebels a memorandum 
will be prepared by the Spanish Government, protesting 
agaiust the action and sending it to all the European 
Powers. In general the feeling throughout Europe appears 
to be in sympathy with Spain. In Cuba there has been no 
special change. General Weyler appears to have grown 
more careful, altho he has just issued a severe proclama- 
tion demanding that the different local municipal govern- 
ments send to him lists of all persons identified in any way 
with the insurrection, and announcing that all who do not 
surrender will be severely punished. 


....Governor Greenhalge, of Massachusetts, died at 
Lowell, March 5th, of paralysis. The first stroke was on 
February 27th. He was first elected Governor in 1893, 
receiving 20,000 majority, and was re elected in 1894 and 
1895. He was very popular, an accomplished public speak- 
er, and greatly in demand in that capacity ; and itis stated 
that his death was due to overwork in that respect. He is 
succeeded by L‘eutenant Governor Wolcott. 


....In this State the chief item of political interest has 
been an apparent change on the part of the Platt machine 
in their pressure for the Greater New York bill, in an- 
nouncing certain alterations which, it is said, are very ad- 
vantageous. This is due, according to report, to influence 
from Governor Morton, who announced that he would not 
sign the bill which aroused so much opposition on the part 
of the better elements in the different cities. 


....-The State Department has received formal notice 
from the French Government of the establishment of a 
colonial form of government over Madagascar. Official 
action with regard to treaty rights between this country 
and the Hova Government awaits more definite and formal 
information with regard to just what status the French 
Government has assumed. 

.... In this city the Appellate division of the Supreme 
Court has affirmed the judgment for $40,000 in the case of 
W.R. Laidlaw against Russell Sage for injury done to 
Mr. Laidlaw at the time of the dynamite explosion in Mr. 
Sage’s office. 


...- The Pennsylvania State Supreme Court has affirmed 
the verdict of murder in the first degree in the case of 
Holmes, and there is to be no appeal. 





FOREIGN, 


...- Tbe news of the disaster to the Italian forces in Ab 
yssinia has been confirmed, and the reports are that two 
generals and about 5,000 men were killed ; of 247 officers 
who went into the battle it is reported that only 40 re- 
turned. Subsequent reports, however, indicate that the 
situation is not as serious as at first appeared. Oo every 
hand there was very great excitement througbout Italy 
and attacks upon the Cabinet, claiming that their 
whole colonial policy was responsible for this serious loss, 
and that they should withdraw from the Abyssinian war 
at once, that General Baratieri had made serious mistakes 
for which the Cabinet itself should be held responsible. The 
result was that Premier Crispi and his Cabinet resigned, 
and their resignation was accepted amid great applause in 
theChamber. It was not merely the military loss in Abys- 
sinia that operated, but the fact that the financial situation 
was greatly strained, and that any effort to carry out the 
plan of action adopted in Abyssinia would involve very 
much heavier taxes upon the people, which they could not 
endure. There were reports that Signor di Rudini would be 
called to the premiership; but those reports were considered 
somewhat uncertain. It wassaid that the better way would 
be for Premier Crispi to be recalled and carry through the 
difficulty. The Italian forces in Abyssinia seemed to have 
fought with great bravery, but they were outnumbered 
very heavily by the Abyssinians, and were so placed in the 
defiles of the mountaius that they were practically at the 
mercy of the natives. Riotous demonstrations were mani- 
fest on every band in Kome, Pavia, Milan, and elsewhere. 
The bearing of this whole question upon the Triple Alliance 
is watched with considerable anxiety. There is a strong 
party, apparently, in Italy favoring union with France and 

hostility to the association with Geimany and Austria. 
Just what the result will be is not yet apparent. 


...-The British Government has issued the expected 
Venezuelan Blue Book. Itis a volume consisting of 448 
folio pages, with a separate book containing nine maps. 
The first forty pages comprise a preliminary statement as 
to the histories of the territories from 1520 to 1890. The 
book is divided into historic periods, from the earliest 
times to 1648, from 1648 to 1796, from 1796 to 1840. After 


that period reference is made to various claims and 
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dispatches, and the report concludes with a summary. 
The purpose is to explain a general out'ine of the position 
of Great Britain. The territory in question had been dis- 
covered before 1520,and upto 1648 the Spaniards and 
Dutch occupied portions of it, the extent of which is to be 
considered. In 1580 the United Provinces revolted from 
Spain ; in 1648 by the treaty of Munster the independence ‘ 
of the Netherlands was acknowledged, and the possessions 
of each country in the South American continent were 
affirmed. In 1796 British Guiana was acquired, as recog- 
nized and confirmed by a treaty in 1814. Venezuela revolt- 
ed in 1810; but her independent existence, apart from the 
United States of Columbia, did not begin till 1820, and 
was not formally recognized till 1845. The general im- 
pression with regard to the statement is that it isa very 
strong one; but attention is called to the fact that no such 
complete statement has as yet been made of the Venezuelan 
side of the question. 


-.-.In Turkey attention is directed chiefly to the relief 
work. There appear to have been no special disturbances, 
and according totelegrams from Van there is less danger 
of trouble in that vicinity than has been feared. Miss 
Barton and her agents are at work, and have succeeded 
already in reaching a large number of people. A letter 
from Harpft, dated February 1st, states that there are 
160,000 persons in the 200 towns or villages who are actu- 
ally suffering, that the Turkish official relief is without 
system and a farce, as is also the restoration of stolen 
property. Daily rations of bread amounting to two cents 
for adults and one cent for children are given to more than 
1,600 in Harpfit itself, most of them being refugees. A 
large labor department has been established for women ; 
330 are sewingin the city and over 4,000 suits have been 
made and distributed ; 281 mattresses and 395 quilts have 
been given. Urgent appeal is made for money, which 
will be distributed through the agents of the Red Cross, 
the American missionaries and under the supervision of 
the Eayglish consuls. Funds are constantly being sent 
through Brown Brothers & Co., 59 Wall Street, New 
York City. 


.---The naval program of the British Government has 
been made knownin a speech by Mr. Goschen, in the House 
of Commons, and shows a demand for a great fleet. Altho 
8 battleships, 21 cruisers, and 40 torpedo boats are under 
construction, 5 new battleships, 13 cruisers, aud 28 torpedo 
boats are to be added. The expense will be increased 
from £8,500,000 last year, to £14,000,000 this coming year. 
The presentation of this has met with the heartiest in- 
dorsement throughout the couvtry. Parallel with this is 
the announcement in the German Reichstag ofan in- 
creased naval force for that Empire, altho it is stated that 
there is no purpose to rival the fleets of France and Eng- 
laud, simply to secure control of the Baltic Sea. 


...-An Anglo-American arbitration meeting was held in 
London, last week, at which there were earnest speeches in 
favor of the adoption of an arbitration treaty. Letters 
were received from Messrs. Gladstone, Balfour, Asquith 
and Bryce, also from anumber of others not ordinarily 
sharing in popular meetings, including the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Sir John Millais, Herbert Spencer, and others, 
Among the speakers were Messrs. Shaw-Lefevre, Hugh 
Price Hughes, Hall Caine, W. T. Stead, and the Bishop of 
Rochester. 


..--A Warrant has been issued for the arrest of Cecil 
Rhodes on the charge of complicity in the importation of 
arms into the Transvaal territory for use against the au- 
thorities of that Republic. Two prominent Americans 
have also been arrested, one at Rutherford and the other 
at the De Beers mines, on the same charge. 


.... Viceroy Li Hung Chang and bis fellow envoys have 
left Peking for Russia to attend the ceremonies of the cor- 
onation of Czar Nicholas II. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


RELIGIOUS pessimism is the deadliest blight that can fall on 
the spirit of any man who calis himself by the name of Chris- 
tian, smiting his activity into spiritual barrenness, and pushing 
the ardors of enthusiasm out of bis life. Its fruit is the cynicism 
which mars the beauty and biessedness of religion. We should 
beware of itsinsidiousleaven. We should leave fault-finding to 
the enemy, and banish doubt and despair by the expulsive power 
of the passion of an optimism founded on the promises of God.— 
The Observer. 





...-Chairman Carter's peroration, in which he pictured the 
prosperity which will return to the country wben a Republican 
President shall be installed, will never be realized if the new 
President is to be a man of Chairman Carter’s kind, who believes 
that an essential principle of the Republican Party is bimetal- 
ligm, and that bimetallism means the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver. Mr. Carter, as the spokesman of the Republican Party, 
should be promptly repudiated, or the party itseif may be led 
captive by the silverites and lose its chance to elect the next 
President of the United States.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


_...1 am convinced in the depths of my soul that the direction 
in which the Holy Ghost is working in this our day is against 
exclusiveness, and in the direction of the freest spiritual com- 
munion between those who differ as to methods, creeds, and 
definitions of the faith ; and no English Churchman dees credit 
to himself, or honor to his Church, by speaking superciliously of 
godly dissenters by calling them heretics and schismatics, and 
refusing to receive the Word of God from their lips when it is 
manifest they are doing, and doing well, nearly balf the Christian 
work of this country .—Canon WILBERFORCE. 


....Each man should recall such stern truisms as will stay his 
mind. “Peaceis a blessing and war is acurse.” That truism 
should hold down jingoism in the brain. If a man will hoid 
down the latter evil in hisown mind, he may help his neighbor 
to hold it down in his. The twocan thus helpa third, and the 
three their whole neighborhood. By benign contagion the war 
lunacy can thus be locally checked, and, locally checked, even a 
Congressman may be influenced to make the number of idiots in 
the House of Representatives one less. In the same way a care- 
ful study of the Eighth Commandment might be made the cure 
of the free silver lunacy.—Brookiyn Eagle. e 
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HUMAN POWER AND HUMAN WEAKNESS. 


WE see in our daily life many manifestations of the 
wonderful power of man. The machinery which he 
has devised and which he is constantly perfecting pro- 
claims his power of invention; the great structures 
which connect cities like New York and Brooklyn are 
monuments of his constructive power ; the classic crea- 
tions in prose and poetry indicate the reach and richness 
of his mental power ; the almost daily conquests which 
he is making in the realm of science sometimes constrain 
us to inquire whether there are any limits to his varied 
powers. 

But there come instances in our lives which seem to 
multiply as we grow older, that emphasize human limi- 
tations. The most active and vigorous mind, the most 
strong and healthy body, give way utterly at the advance 
of death, and what has been a miracle of power seems 
to be utterly annihilated. Not all men are men of great 
power ; but death comes equally upon all and terminates 
all possible activity in this world. 

If, therefore, in the midst of the vigor of life we getan 
enduring impression of the almost unlimited powers of 
man, we get in the presence of death an equally endur- 
ing conviction of his weakness. When life ceases, all the 
machinery of the body and the brain stops like a clock 
run down. There is nospeech nor language in the land 
of death, and in its presence we are brought face to face 
with our utter weakness. 

It is at such times that we need a wisdom which is 
above our own ; a wisdom which knows what death is 
and what lies beyond it ; that can tell us that those who 
died in Christ shall be raised in him ; that the mortality 
which we contemplate with so much fear and sorrow is 
to put on immortality; that the corruptible which is so 
revolting to us is to issue in incorruption. We do not 
get any such comfort from nature or from our own ob- 
servations as to lessen our fear of death. The only com- 
fort we have is in knowing that He who made us has 
willed that death should not end all. It is not so difficult 
to believe in God and immortality; but we are slow to 
understand that God has a tender regard for those who 
start at death’s alarms and who mourn for departed 
friends. 

We need an example to enable us to realize that the 
tender nature of God is touched at our sorrow and our 
fear. Do wenot have itin tke example of our Lord and 
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Savior? He came tousas one who knew not sin, as 
one who had eternal life abiding in him, and made him- 
self subject willingly to the mortality of our flesh. That 
upon him was the same fear that comes upon usis evi- 
dent from his struggle in Gethsemane, and that the all- 
pitying eye of the Father was touched with the suffer- 
ing on the cross, the supernatural manifestations when 
the Son of Man gave up the ghost prove beyond all 
doubt. 

As we follow him from the Cross to the sepulcher and 
see him rise from the dead, we understand that his res- 
urrection is the pledge of our resurrection and the truth 
of the Scripture, that as in Adam all die so in Christ 
shall all be made alive, is made clear to us. He came 
bringing life and immortality to light, and he abides 
with us our sure hope of eternal life. 

If, therefore, we are fain to acknowledge that death is 
the vanishing point of all human power and greatness in 
this world, we are led to rejoice that there is a power to 
whom death is subject, and that, admitting our own 
weakness and insufficiency and losing ourselves in Him 
who is all in all, we may attain unto the power of a res- 
urrection in Christ. In the hope of the immortality 
which is thus kindled in us, we may exclaim with the 
Apostle, ‘‘Oh, Grave, where is thy victory ; O, Death, 
where is thy sting.” Death is swallowed up in victory, 
and human weakness issues in the power of an endless 
life. 


= 


BELLIGERENCY IN INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


THERE seems to be a very hazy notion, both here and 
abroad, as to the meaning of a recognition of belligeren- 
cy. It is treated as being in effect a recognition of in- 
dependence, and even as a declaration of war. Mr. 
Boutelle declared in the House of Representatives that 
the passage of the resolutions according belligerent 
rights to the Cubans was ‘*‘a practical declaration of 
war” against Spain; and others opposed to the action 
asked what we would have thought if Spain, France, 
Great Britain and other European Powers had recog- 
nized the belligerency of the Southern Confederacy. 

There is a wide difference between recognition of Cuba 
as a belligerent, or as an independent nation. Cuba is 
in a state of revolt against Spain. To recognize its inde- 
pendence would be to put it on the footing of a sover- 
eign State before it had conquered its freedom. That is 
what it is now fighting for. It may be that it will win ; 
it may be that it will not. The outcome cannot be cer- 
tainly known. If we were to recognize its independence 
at this stage of the conflict. we should furnish Spain with 
acause of war against us; our action would also imply 
that we desired to give moral if not material aid to the 
insurgents in their effort to free themselves from Span- 
ish rule. But the proposed recognition of belligerency 
stops far short of this. It simply declares that there 
is a state of war between the Cuban insurgents 
and the forces of Spain; that the attempt at sedition 
has passed beyond the limits of a local insurrection and 
become an organized movement looking to the achieve- 
ment of independence, with a form of government, an 
army or navy, a seaport through which it can communi- 
cate with other nations, etc. The movement of John 
Brown was an insurrection of a local and temporary 
character; the rising of the South in 1861 was far differ- 
ent. It subverted the governments of several States ; it 
set up a new form of Confederacy ; it was widespread, 
and it had the promise of a long and serious struggle 
for independence, The question of recognizing the Con- 
federacy as a belligerent in no way involved its recogni- 
tion as an independent Government. 

As a matter of fact European Powers recognized the 
South as a belligerent with great promptitude. Presi- 
dent Lincoln was inaugurated in March, 1861. In May, 
only two months later, before Mr. Adams, the new 
Minister, could reach his post in London, Eogland had 
issued a proclamation of neutrality recognizing the con- 
dition of things in this country as a state of belligerency. 
As the British Government had been earnestly requested 
to await the arrival of Mr. Adams, its action could not 
but be regarded as hasty and unfriendly, France took 
a similar course, and in the following month Spain fol- 
lowed the lead of England and France. All this was 
done within less than four months after Mr. Lincoln 
became President. 

It was the unseemly haste with which these Govern- 
ments acted, the fact that England and France acted in 
concord previously arranged, the disposition to give aid 
and comfort to the seceding States and to meet their 
representatives in London in conference, that alarmed 
our Government and made our energetic remonstrance 
necessary. Prof. Theodore S. Woolsey insists that ‘* the 
recognition of the belligerency of the Southern Confed- 
eracy by Great Britain and France in 1861 was proper 
and necessary,” and he is equally convinced that the 
** recognition of its independence was at no time justifi- 
able.” 

The effect of a recognition of belligerency is thus con- 
cisely stated by the same authority on international 
law : 

“Tt gives rights to both combatants. To the insurgents 
it grants the rights of belligerents, the recognition of its 
flag, a right to raise loans, a quasi-political standing with- 
out diplomatic standing. The parent State, on the other 
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hand, can no longer be held responsible for its rebellious 
subjects. It can employ the rights of blockade, of capture 
for carrying contraband, of search against its enemy, thus 
affecting neutral commerce.” 

It is not true, therefore, that the recognition of the 
Cubans as belligerents by our Government would be an 
act of war toward Spain. We have the right, and it 
might be our duty, so to recognize them, when the state 
of facts warrants it, under international law, or when 
the interests of humanity require it. We have held 
that the facts do not at present warrant it. The 
war is a desultory, guerrilla conflict ; Cuba has a consti- 
tution, a flag, a nominal government; but it can hardly 
be said that the government is a de facto government, 
Its seat is somewhere in the mountains ; its President is 
in the United States ; its flag is not on the sea at all, and 
floats over noseaport. Time is not an element in the 
problem. The insurrection has been in progress over a 
year ; but that which began in 1868 continued ten years 
and was ultimately put down. When we can do s0 with 
a proper regard for international law we ought to recog- 
nize the Cubans as belligerents. 

The action of Congress is not, of course, the act of our 
Government. Congress is a branch of the Government ; 
but it cannot act in this matter independently of the 
Executive branch. Its concurrent resolutions only ex- 
press its opinion as to what ought to be done, The 
President is not bound to act in accordance with them, 
They have the same force as the Armenian resolutions, 
but no more. Mr. Cleveland and Secretary Olney are 
satisfied that the time to recognize Cuban belligerency 
has not come, and they wil) not suffer their judgment to 
be forced by Congressional opinion. Probably if the re- 
sponsibility which they bear were felt equally by our 
National legislators, the Cuban resojutions would not 
have been passed, certainly not with a declaration that 
the ‘‘ only permanent solution of the contest” would be 
the independence cf Cuba. 


_ 


AN ANGLICAN PATRIARCH. 


THE question is now before the Anglican Churches all 
over the world, whether they shall have a Patriarch, a 
sort of Pope, that Patriarch being, of course, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. This question will come before 
the Decennial Lambeth Conference next year, 

It has been proposed by Bishop Wordsworth, of Salis- 
bury, in an address to his diocesan synod, that the Lam- 
beth Conference of 1897 should take action bringing the 
Churches in communion with Canterbury into a certain 
subjection to the Lambeth Conference and the See of 
Canterbury. The Guardian and other religious papers 
understand this to be the proposal of an Anglican 
patriarchate. What Bishop Wordsworth suggests is that 
the underlying principle of unity implied by the Episco- 
palians of all the world in calling themselves members 
of one great Anglican Church, should be put into 
concrete form, and that the various general conventions 
or synods in Great Britain and its colonies and in the 
United States should consider under what conditions 
they could unite to make the Lambeth Council authori- 
tative, and ‘‘ how far they would think it right volun- 
tarily to limit their own powers of making changes with 
this end.” 

It will b2 remembered that when the first Lambeth 
Council was held there seemed to be a certain special reason 
for its being called, in the attack made by Bishop Colenso 
upon the generally accepted faith of the churches, and 
his deposition by the Metropolitan Bishop of Cape Town. 
Yet the Archbishop of Canterbury, presiding at the 
Lambeth Council, refused to allow any resolution to be 
put to vote on the subject, and a transcript of a steno- 
gcaphic report of the debate was refused to Bishop Hop- 
kins, of Vermont. As The Church Standard, of Phila- 
delphia, says, ‘‘this experience showed both to the 
American and the colonial bishops that Lambeth confer- 
ences might be anything but free conferences, and that 
bishops participating in them might be ruled or over- 
ruled by the English brethren, or even by the Archbishop 
alone.” Archbishop Benson has proved himself a some- 
what more lordly man than thelate Archbishop Tait. It 
will be remembered that he sat as sole judge of the 
Bishop of Lincoln, and that it was by his sole judgment 
that the Bishop was condemned, an action taken in 
violation of all Anglican precedents, and only under the 
sanction of medieval laws which had their origin in 
Rome. 

We see that The Church Standard, which has very 
admirably gathered these facts and discussed them, 
takes the proper position that the American branch of 
the Anglican communion will never consent to “‘sur- 
render its liberty asa rightly constituted national Church 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, or to the Lambeth 
Conference, or to any person or body of persons on 
that side of the Ocean, or composed of any others 
than its own bishops, clergy and laity.” This position 
we beliéve will be supported by the whole American 
Church, and we are glad to see that there are evident 
signs that the colonial Churches will also refuse. Dr, 
Nevill, Bishop of Dunedin, has published a letter in reply 
to a letter written by the Bishop of Salisbury to the 
bishops of New Zealand, in which he says that such pro- 
posals are ‘‘ more likely to cause a breach than to insure 
harmonious action.” He says the proposed scheme 
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would be ‘‘essentially a papacy,” and in a few genera- 
tions would develop into a papacy. He tells the Bishop 
of Salisbury that the colonial Churches would prefer to 
maintain control over their own forms of worship and 
canons of discipline without referring them for submis- 
sion to the supreme synod of Lambeth ; and he suggests 
thatit would be a little strange if Churches perfectly free 
to act in such matters should bind themselves to be 
governed in their action by English bishops, who cannot 
take any action whatever without the permission of the 
Crown ; and he further adds that there is more danger 
of aberration from the faith in the Mother Church than 
there is in the daughter Churches, We are pleased to 
observe this sentiment of independence which refuses to 
be put in subjection to ecclesiastical authority ; and it 
is precisely the same spirit which is now animating 
the protest against English dictation in the American 
Salvation Army. 


_ 


THE ITALIAN DISASTER, 


SoMEHOW we usually look at things from a narrower 
point of view than that of the whole world’s interests, 
If we look beyond our own country we hardly consider 
interests beyond those of Europe; and it is hard to see 
anything but disaster in the Italian defeat at Adua, And 
yet the Abyssinians have rights to be considered, and 
probably the better of the argument of reason as well as 
of war. Since the defeat of King Theodore by the Brit- 
ish, and the subsequent transfer of the British interest 
to Italy, the latter Power has claimed a suzerainty over 
Abyssinia, but not with the full consent of the present 
King Menelek. The Italians are in undisputed possession 
of the province of Eritrea to the north of Abyssinia, 
and south of the Mahdist revolted provinces about Khar- 
tim, and it is the attempt to extend their actual occu- 
pation into the northern Abyssinian provinces of Tigre 
that has brought about their terrible defeat with the loss 
of not less than five thousand soldiers killed, and per- 
haps twice as many wounded and captured, with the 
loss also of all the territory in Tigre previously gained 
by them. 

This crushing defeat, if we look at it from the Euro- 
pean side, or this magaificent victory, from the Abys- 
sinian side, inflicts not merely a temporary humiliation 
on Italy, but probably puts an end for a long time to her 
advance southward. Abyssinia has a rudimentary 
Christian civilization, which has within a few years 
been considerably advanced, thanks to Russian aid, so 
far as the use of modern firearms is concerned. It would 
be just as well for Italy now to retire to Eritrea, and 
give up the attempt to take Tigre. The expense would 
be very great; her finances are in an almost hopeless 
condition; new taxes cannot be imposed, and a new 
loan can hardly be floated. Were it not for sentimental 
reasons, for that national ‘‘ honor” that we hear so much 
of, nothing else could be thought of. The new Ministry, 
presided over by Signor Rudini, will have to make a 
show, for self-respect, of retrieving the disaster ; but we 
presume they will go little further, unless they can 
secure the active aid of Great Britain, both financial and 
military. 

England is the power chiefly interested. She has 
encouraged Italy in her colonial enterprise. England 
holds Egypt to the north, except for the loss of the 
Mahdist Territory, and the Mombasa region to the south, 
Because Italy is a friend of England, and a member of the 
Dreibund, Russia annoys her by helping Abyssinia with 
arms and officers. The defeat at Adua is of most serious 
import, because it may endanger the power and still 
more the prestige of Italy as a member of that alliance. 
Italy is poorer than Germany or Austria, and suffers 
more by the expense of her army and magnificent navy, 
especially as the civil and military service is not free 
from corruption. 

African defeats are not necessarily a proof of coward- 
ice, Rome, in the period of its most warlike courage, 
was defeated by African soldiers on Italian territory. 
England has suffered more than one defeat in Africa, 
Italian soldiers are yet brave, even if defeated under 
bad generalship by an overwhelming force of well-armed 
Abyssinians, They are not a quantity to be neglected 
in European calculations. We trust that Italy will main- 
tain its hold on Eritrea, but rather extend its territory 
westward toward Kordofan and Khartim, and let King 
Menelek peacefully and triumphantly crown himself in 
the old capital at Axum. 








Editorial Wotes. 

THE Presbyterian Home Mission Meeting, held in Car- 
negie Music Hall, and presided over by President Cleve- 
land, was immensely successful as far as numbers went ; 
and yet it was not an enthusiastic one. The reason prob- 
ably is that it was not very wisely managed. President 
Cleveland himself made one of thebest speeches of the 
evening, and yet it was a stroke of doubtful policy to se- 
cure him to preside. It was very different in the case of 
the Foreign Missionary meeting, which was presided over 
by ex-President Harrison, himself an elder in the Pres- 
bytertan Church. Securing President Cleveland gave to it 
somewhat the air of sensation rather than of seriousness. 
The same impression was continued by the selection of 
Dr. Talmage as a chief speaker of the evening. Dr. Tal- 
mage is a startling and eruptive orator, and we have no 
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question that hehas in his own way done a great deal of 
good. Nevertheless his career has not been one of glory 
to the Presbyterian Church nor has it redounded to the 
replenishment of the treasuries of the missionary socie- 
ties. He did build up the largest church in the denomi- 
nation; but when the edifice burned down for the 
third time and he gave up in despair under a 
load of debt that could not be carried, the whole church 
went immediately to ruin, and neither wreck nor wrack 
remained behind. While it did exist it did almost nothing 
for either home or foreign missions. Some years it re- 
ported nothing, and when attention was called to the fact, 
the Presbyterian Minutes of the next year reported an 
even one hundred dollars for each one of the seven benevo- 
lent boards, a plain indication that the money did not 
come from collections, but from some other source. The 
Carnegie Hall audience knew the man’s record quite too 
well, and refused to respond to his most fiery appeals. Dr. 
Sheldon Jackson spoke well, as he always does, but forgot 
that he did not, as usual, have the whole evening before 
him. Dr. C. L. Thompson, who had charge of the collec- 
tion, called for big subscriptions to begin with, as high as 
$25,000, and then $10,000, $5,000 and $1,000, and got no re- 
sponses, and then sent the ushers around with the baskets, 
It is well to call for such subscriptions if one only knows 
that there are some present who willgive them. Itthrows 
a great coldness on a meeting to call for big subscriptions 
and have nobody respond. After ail there was collected 
something like $6,000, which ought not to have been a dis- 
appointment. The purpose of such a meeting is not simply 
to raise money, but to clear the way for the raising of 
money in other methods ; and itis absurd to callita failure 
because the whole $200,000 was not raised, nor a tenth of 
it. Reasonable persons could not expect it, unless large 
gifts had first been promised. 


THAT President Cleveland should be attacked in Con- 
gress for his speech in Carnegie Hall is probably the last 
thing that occurred to him as possible, and we doubt not 
he has had a good laugh over it. What a Montana repre- 
sentative objected to was the perfectly innocent utterance 
which follows: 

“In these days the vanguard of occupation in a new settle- 
ment is never without its vicious and criminal element. Gam- 
bling houses and dramshops are frequently among the first 
establishments ina new community. It must also be eonfessed 
that removal from old homes and associations to a new and more 
primitive home has a tendency among honest and respectable 
settlers to smother scruples and to breed toleration of evils and 
indifference to Christianizing and elevating agencies. These 
conditions, if unchecked and uncorrected, fix upon the new 
community, by their growth and expansion, a character and 
disposition which, while dangerous to peace and order in the 
early stages of settlement, develop into badly regulated munici- 
palities, corrupt and unsafe Territories, and undesirable States.”’ 
The statement isso true that it is scarcely more than a 
platitude, and it was a perfectly proper thing to say, and 
has been said ten thousand times before, and it is the 
great argument for any work which attempts to plant the 
institutions of education and religion in a new commu- 


. nity. It was because it was said by the President that it 


is attacked. It is politics that makes the criticism, which 
is not only uttered by Western Senators and Congressmen, 
but is echoed by Eastern papers that ought to know 
better. 


THE Christian Catholic Church of John Alexander 
Dowie, of which we spoke recently, was formally insti- 
tuted on Washington’s Birthday; and we have in The 
Leaves of Healinga report which gives, with phonographic 
completeness, every utterance of the General Overseer in 
the august ceremony of institution, even his commentary 
between the verses on the hymns sung, his introductory 
remarks to the Scripture reading, his ‘‘roll-call prayer,” 
his directions to the doorkeeper, his words at the celebra- 
tion of the communion, his invocation, his general charge 
to the Church, his prayer of consecration, his declaration 
of the constitution of the Church, his benediction, and 
many other sayings too numerous to catalog. We men- 
tioned in our former reference to the new Church Dr. 
Dowie’s statement that he was not humble enough yet to 
be an Apostle. But he evidently still has the position in 
mind, for he says: 

“TI make no claim to be an Apostle. Brother Calverly, and 
many of you in our Conference, and many of my brethren else- 
where, have for many years been kind enough to say tbat Apos- 
tolic grace rested upon me. But, if it is so, I do not feel that I 
dare assume that title or office, and it is not for me at this time 
to say more than this, that standing as a teacher, standing us a 
prophet, if you will, I speak to you to-day, and ask you to pray 
for manifested Apostolic * Fellowship.’ ” 


This is delightful; and so also was what he said about 
martyrdom. He told how wicked men pursued him in 
the courts of the wicked city of Chicago and how friends 
advised him to ‘give up this fight or they will kill you, 
sure,’”’ but how he went bravely on and escaped, and then 
he bursts into a triumphant strain as follows : 

“Oh, if God should call us to the glory of a martyr’s crown! 

What a joy and honor! But, beloved friends, I have begun to 
think it might be best for the martyr’s crown to be held back 
for twenty years.” - 
This is nothing less than sublime. Longing for the 
martyr’s crown, yet content to wait for it, yea, rather pre- 
ferring to wait for it twenty years, even longer, for he 
wants to see the Christian Catholic Church, organized 
February 22d, 1896, ‘‘ spread o’er all the earth.” As he is 
not a young man this would put the martyr’s crown at 
sufficient distance not to disturb his saintly spirit. Why 
wait to make him an Apostle? Surely, he is humble 
enough to be advanced immediately. 








WE suppose we ought to feel discouraged. Everybody 
knows that THE INDEPENDENT has labored in season and 
out to keep down the number of denominations in the 
United States. We have tried hard to prevent schisms in 
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existing denominations, such as the Evangelical Associa 
tion and the United Brethren; but schism has come, 
nevertheless, and we have two in every such case where 
there was only one. The Christian Catholic Church of 
John Alexander Dowie has just been instituted with 
great ceremony, Ballington Booth is to head a new move- 
ment, and now comes news of a new communistic society, 
** The Community of Children of the King.’”” We havea 
copy of their deed of trust and of their creed. The creed 
is not particularly new, butit is good. A prominent article 
is the pledge ‘‘ to love one another.”” We cannot find any 
fault with that ; but why cannot Christians love one an- 
other without dividing so much and organizing new 
denominations? We donot know whatcan be done to 
keep the number down unless some extreme limit be fixed, 
say, 150, and Christians be prohibited from going beyond 
this liberal number. If one could fix this as the limit, 
then those who wanted to form a new denomination would 
have to wait until consolidation or death should make a 
vacancy. Inthe case of the communistic societies there 
wasavacancy. The New Icarian Community went out of 
being, and the new community fills its place. We believe 
General Webb’s Mohammedan organization has also failed, 
so that the Dowie Church comes into the vacuum. Please 
hold on a while, now, brethren. The new Salvation Army 
will be all we can possibly stand for a good ten years. Do 
not plant any more divisions, for pity’s sake. We shall 
despair of being able to keep track of all of them. 





WE cannot speak very favorably of the first of a series of 
articles on the Book of Genesis by Dean H. M. Grant, of 
Denver, whose exegesis is as questionable as his facts, He 
denies that the earliest representatives of our race used 
flint arrowheads and stone hammers; he declares that the 
Cro-magnon skull was “of a more intellectual shape 
than that of Colonel Ingersoll’’; he then declares that “‘ at 
the site of the ancient Ur of the Chaldees the library of a 
king has been discovered,” and then says that “ it is doubt- 
less a fact that there are many tablets actually existing on 
which are written the early histories of our race as told by 
the chief personages of the transactions’’ before the Flood. 
But when he passes from assertion to interpretation he 
goes even further, and beyend anything that we have lately 
seen outside of Rabbinic vagaries. He asks how it was 
that Moses learned all the facts about the antediluvian 
world, and he thinks it every way probabie that he learned 
them at the time when he was told, in the cleft of the rock 
of Horeb when he asked to see God’s glory, that no man 
could see his face and live, but that God would graciously 
allow him to see his hinder parts; which means, so says 
Dean Grant, that he would not be told the future history of 
the world, but that he would be informed as to its past 
history, for ‘‘ the face must mean that toward which God 
looks ; that is, the future; so his back parts must corre- 
spondingly mean the past.’’ And this is what innocent 
readers of The Churchman are taught by a reverend dean. 





A SPECIALLY suggestive article appears in The Congre- 
gationalist by Newman Smyth, D.D., in the way of criti- 
cism of a certain feature in the revival meetings carried 
on by the Rev. B. Fay Mills. He states that under the 
inspiration of Professor Herron and in the preaching of 
Mr. Mills, “‘ revivalism has become largely and diffusively 
socialistic.’”” We have already more than once criticised 
the social philosophy of Professor Herron, but this is the 
first time that we have observed criticisms of Mr. Mills as 
one of his disciples. Dr. Smyth says that Mr. Mills 
preaches that the Christian has no money of his own 
that he must give to every one that asks, telling him that 
it is Jesus’ money, that the precepts of the Sermon on the 
Mount are to be taken quite literally and obeyed. This, 
says Dr. Smyth, is not the proper interpretation of that 
sermon, which was not given as a science of political 
economy ; and indeed our Lord, in the several striking in- 
stances of his conduct, did not follow the letter that killeth 
of his own precepts, but used them, as he taught his dis- 
ciples to use them, as words which are spirit and life. Dr. 
Smyth says that “evangelism should know that love has 
laws, and that these laws of love are to be clearly and 
fully thought out,” and that the laws of love applied not 
merely to individuals, but to a social condition in a civil 
compact, must give definite rights to individuals and 
classes, such as the new prophetism and evangelism fail to 
indicate. In the revival meetings at New Haven, says Dr. 
Smyth, it was taught that there never has been and never 
can be a righteous war, which is certainly a great extrava- 
gance. It isaserious question which he raises whether it 
is well to combine any socialistic propagandism with en- 
deavors to awaken a revival of religion in the churches; 
or whether it is right or just under such circumstances to 
attack the existing social order as itself antichristian. 





WE should be defrauding our readers of a charming 
combination of fact and conjecture if we were to delay 
reporting the announcement, by F. G. Fleay in the London 
Atheneum, of an interesting biblical discovery. Our 
readers know that there is nothing more uncertain than 
ancient chronology; that Egyptologists differ by only 
three or four thousand years as to the date of the first 
dynasty; and the early Babylonian and biblical chronology 
is about as full of difficulty, even if its conclusions are 
not quite as divergent. Mr. Fleay makes the date of 
Abraham’s descent into Egypt to be 1937 B.c., and his bat- 
tle with Chedorlaomer to have taken place the next year. 
He has no great difficulty in getting these figures, for he 
assumes 1322 B.c. to have been the date of the exodus ; that 
Jacob’s entrance into Egypt was 400 years earlier and his 
birth 130 years before that; Isaac’s birth 60 years before 
that of Jacob, and Abraham’s entrance into Palestine 25 
years before Isaac’s birth. This total of 615 years added to 
1822 B.c. makes 1937 B.c. He next assumes that in this 
same year Abraham visited Egypt. He makes the Baby- 
lonian dates agree very nicely by dropping out one dynasty 
of 868 years, which brings the date of Chedorlaomer and 
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Hammurabi just at this time. Then he turns to the 
Egyptian dates and by adding 100 years in one place and 
117 in another he finds that the year 1937 B.c. falls in tbe 
sixth year of Usertesen II; that on the monuments one 
Ab-sha, a Semite, whose name means the “ Father of a 
Present,” that is a giver of gifts, came into Egypt, and his 
picture is preserved at Beni-Hasan. Of course, says Mr. 
Fieay, Abraham would not have there assumed so lofty a 
title when visiting the King of Egypt as the ‘“‘ Exalted 
Father,” which his Hebrew name means, but would rather 
have assumed the name of “ Father of a Present.” So we 
come to the perfectly delightful conclusion, upon which 
our readers will put what weight of credence they please, 
that on the walls of an Egyptian temple there is now pre- 
served a faithful portraiture of the Fatber of the Faithful, 
and that the subscribers to the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
of whom we wish there were many more, will find the 
picture by looking up the proper annual volume which 
figures the discoveries at Beni-Hasan. 


Our valued contemporary, The Outlook, quotes some of 
the resolutions passed at a Henry George labor mass meet- 
ing, held at Cooper Union to protest against the expendi- 
ture, extending over some dozen years, of $70,000,000 for 
additional coast defenses, and expresses sympathy with 
their spirit. One of those resolutions was as follows, and 
we must criticise considerably more than its taste : 

** Resolved, That we call the attention of preachcrs of all de- 

nominations to the fact that the workingman who was crucified 
eighteen hundred years ago for his denunciations of the unjustly 
rich was a peuce-at-any-price man, and that a truly Christian 
nation would uo more have standing armies and standing navies 
than it would have soup-houses and tramps.” 
We do not like the class invidiousness which characterizes 
Jesus as ‘the workingman,’’ because he had been a car- 
penter, any more than if he and his wandering disciples 
had been called tramps. He was nota peace at-any-price 
man, except by a false interpretation of his Sermon on the 
Mount, for be allowed his disciples to carry swords and 
gave them permission to buy them. We know of no evi- 
dence that a truly Christian nation may nut have soup- 
houses and tramps, so long as men have liberty to get 
drunk or be lazy; and it would require swords or police 
clubs to prevent them from being lazy or getting drunk, 
which peace-at-any price men could not carry. Nor do we 
see any reason why a truly Christian nation cannot have 
standing armies so long as there are other nations 
which are not truly Christian; just as we see no 
reason why a truly Christian nation cannot have 
an army of policemen so long as its citizens are not all 
Christians. The one portion of the resolution which we 
approve is the statement that our Lord denounced the 
unjustly rich. It is not sufficient now to denounce them ; 
they should be punished and laws should be so made and 
enforced as to prevent their becoming unjustly rich, and 
thus doing an injury to the poor and also to those who 
become justly rich. 


THE British case of the Guiana-Venezuela boundary has 
been completed, and a copy of it has been placed, by the 
curtesy of the British Government, at the disposal of our 
Venezuela Commission. The summary of points and 
arguments which has been given to the public indicates 
that the British claim has strong support in diplomatic 
and general history, in reports and maps found iu Dutch 
archives, and by various proofs of occupation. It is con- 
tended that the Dutch established settlements in Guiana 
before the Spanish did; that by 1648 these Dutch settle- 
ments extended along the coast as far west as Barima, 
near the delta of the Orinoco, and also into the interior of 
the territory now in dispute; that up to the close of the 
last century the Spaoiards had established only a few 
settlements south of the Orinoco; that Spain was never 
able to drive out the Dutch settlers, and that since 1796 
Great Britain has remained in continuous possession of the 
territory inherited from the Dutch, and her subjects have 
made further occupation. If occupation alone were the 
determining factor Great Britain might easily prove her 
claim to much of the territory within the line which she 
contends marks the true boundary. But much of the 
territory was not occupied at all until quite recently, and 
it is obvious that there are other elements in the problem. 
How is it that modern cartographers have so generally 
been at fault, if Eogland’s present claims are those of 
1796? Why is it that so many different lines have been 
proposed by England in the last forty or fifty years, all 
lying far within the present extreme claim ? Why is it 
that these lines seem to have been advanced further toward 
the Orinoco in the successive boundary proposals? As to 
the Dutch and Spanish records, it is only just to Say that 
Venezuela quotes them also in support of her claim. Our 
Commission will, we are sure, make good use of all the 
information afforded by the British case, and will arrive 
at a just and impartial conclusion. 





THE hostile demonstrations in Spain against the United 
States, which were renewed on Sunday, are not due en- 
tirely to the action of Congress respecting Cuba. The 
Prime Minister of Spain says that the rioters are largely 
prompted by the Republicans, who seized upon this occa- 
sien to help on the cause of a republic. This is proved by 
the cries of the mob at Valencia on Sunday. It is really in 
part a demonstration against monarchy and in favor of a 
republican form of government. But thereisa real feeling 
of hostility toward the United States which has been 
aroused by the action of Congress. The declaration of the 
opinion of both Houses that the.Cubans ought to be ac- 
corded belligerent rights is, of course, understood to be 
not of political but only of moral significance So, also, is 
the further declaration in the resolutions adopted by the 
House, and accepted by the Senate, that the only perma- 
nanent solution of the contest is in Cuban independence, 
This is particularly obnoxious. It is a declaration by the 
Legislature of a Government with which the Government 
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of Spain is at peace that the independence of Cuba, which 
is in a state of revolt against Spain, ought to be secured. 
In so far as Congress represents the views of the American 
people, this is a declaration of sympathy with the cause 
of the Cubans, and the expression of a belief that they 
ought to succeed and be independeut. Wedo not wonder 
that the people of Spain should be disturbed, and we do 
not see that Congress had any excuse for such an utter- 
ance. It is most unfriendly, and it is entirely unwarranted 
by the situation in Cuba. Of course the Government of 
Spain will pay no attention to it. The Prime Minister 
has already stated that he has taken “no official notice 
whatever of the proceedings and speeches in Washington.” 
He understands that they are not official, and that his Gov- 
ernment is not called uponto resent them. He has shown 
his friendliness toward our Government by his prompt 
apology for the attack upon our Consulate in Barcelona 
and by his prompt measures to suppress outbreaks. Our 
Congress is showing a reckless spirit and ought to be 
called to account by the American people. Unless its dis- 
position to intermeddle is in some way checked it may yet 
involve us in a needless war. 


OvR sympathy for Armenia is contrasted by The Sun 
with what it calls our ‘‘ cold-blooded indifference’’ toward 
Cuba. We are conscious of no such indifference ; but any 
one, it seems to us, ought to be able to see the world wide 
difference between the two cases. The Cubans are in re- 
volt against Spain. They are fighting against the Span- 
ish forces in an effort to achieve their independence, which 
we desire as ardently as 7'he Sun itself. The Armenians 
are notin rebellion. They have not broken any law of the 
Turkish Government nor taken arms against it, except 
those who were besieged in Zeitfin. The Turks have not 
been killing them in battle, but striking them down mo-t 
barbarously in a general massacre. It has destroyed many 
thousands of them, and committed nameless atrocities, all 
ina state of peace. We say it is a disgrace to the civilized 
Powers to allow such horrors to be enacted by Moham- 
medans against Christians. There is no such state of 
affairsin Cuba. There is no question of religious persecu- 
tion. Weyler is preparing for a species of warfare which 
civilization frowns upon; but be has not as yet proceeded 
to extremes. He has done no worse, so far as we can see, 
than the Cubans themselves. They have wrought great de- 
struction on sugar-cane plantations, while Weyler has 
threatened death, through court-martial, to all who show 
sympathy for the rebels. When he engages in this 
bloody work there will be reason for interference. So long 
as Spain carries on the war with fair regard to the rales of 
civilized warfare our intervention in the interests of bu- 
manity is not warranted. When Weyler puts barbarous 
methods in practice a quick, sharp notice of protest on our 
part will be necessary and, no doubt, effective. 





IT is quite amusing that Lady Henry Somerset has sued 
Mr. William Waldorf Astor for $25,000 damages to her 
reputation, caused by a remark in he Pall Mall Gazette 
that ‘‘ Lady Henry Somerset would drive any one mad ” 
It seems that Lady Somerset tried to reform one Jane 
Cakebread, who had been arrested more than three hundred 
times in London for drunkenness and disorderly conduct. 
She brought Jane to her own home, four miles away from 
the nearest saloon; but Jane made such a pandemonium 
of the establishment, that at the end of three weeks, Lady 
Somerset had to turn her out as utterly unmanageable, 
When a few days later Jane Cakebread was again ina 
police court, Lady Somerset suggested that she be exam. 
ined asto her sanity. The doctors certified that she was 
irresponsible, and she was committed to an asylum, where 
she soon distinguished herself by breaking ber doctur’s 
ribs. It was very mean for The Pall Mall Gazette to in- 
sinuate that Jane’s madness was caused by her association 
with Lady Henry Somerset. Doubtless that paper deserves 
to be sued allthe more that when Lady Somerset, through 
her lawyers, asked that it apologize, it refused to do 
so. Mr. Astor seems to be finding amusement in the im- 
pertinence of his paper, while Lady Somerset takes it seri- 
ously, and says that such defaming remarks have an inju- 
rious effect upon thecharities with which she is connected. 
Mr. Astor pleads justification and says that her methods 
and her associates are of such a character as to justify the 
words complained of. Those associates and methods the 
public knowvery well. She devotes herself to the work of 
suppressing intoxication and the sale of intoxicating 
liquors and all vicious practices, and her associates are of 
the sort that agree with her ; and wecannot but hope that 
Mr. Astor will have to pay well for his fun. 





....-The ancient Church of the Epiphany, in Philadel- 
phia, some time ago sold its church property for the mag- 
nificent sum of $600,000. Then the question came where 
should they rebuild. It was hoped that they might con- 
solidate with another neighboring church, but that failed. 
There was then a proposal to establish an endowed colle- 
giate church, asort of institutional church for the poor; 
bat that proposal failed of approval. Finally the vestry 
of the Epiphany selected a site a few squares above their 
old location in a fashionable neighborhood, and applied to 
the rectors of the three neighboring churches for their 
canonical assent to the establishment of the new church; 
but these gentlemen refused, saying there was church ac- 
commodation enough there already, and that a new church 
was unnecessary. The standing committee of the diocese 
indorsed this refusal. Then the vestry of the Epiphany 
asked consent to build their new church in another fash- 
ionable quarter, but again for similar reasons consent was 
refused. There is a certain advantage in having an an- 
thority which can prevent the multiplication of churches 
where they are not needed. We hope the church may be 
forced to put its money where it will do good and not hurt. 


.... We thought that the boast of Bishop Whitehead in 
The Churchman that the four prizes for the best sermons, 
offered by a Boston néwspaper syndicate, had been taken 
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by Episcopal ministers would make the gorge rise; ay: 
such is the fact. Two rectors of Worcester, Mass., baye 
written short and most indignant letters to The Church- 
man, The Rev. L. T. Stewardson ends his letter in this 
biting way: 

“* By taste ye are saved,’ sneered Emerson at the Anglican 
Church. If he were alive to-day he would, no doubt, explain 
thas he never meant the Protestant Episcopal Church in Ameri. 
ca.’ 


.-..-The lovg article by Henry Gersoni, on Lilientha)’s 
agitation among the Russian Jews, tells a story never told 
before, and one that will interest a large number of Jews 
in this conntry. It will be remembered that Dr. Lilien- 
thal finally came to New York and afterward went to Cin. 
cinonati, where be died not many years ago. He was 
charged while here, in his own temple, by some who had 
been spying upon him, with having grievously offended 
against Jewish laws by eating swine’s flesh. He took down 
the roll of the law from tbe ark, and swore upon it that he 
committed the fault unwittingly, and the oath was ac. 
cepted. 

...-During the past week Brown Bros. & Co., 59 Wall 
Street, Treasurers of the Armenian Relief Fund, have sent 
to Constantinople ten thousand dollars, in addition to the 
twenty-five thousand previously sent. A cable has been 
received from the Constantirople committee, dated March 
6th: 

“Ten thousand families, 53,000 souls. have received aid in Har- 
pit field alone. Need there and at twelve other centers increas. 
ing. Appeals urgent. Competent committees at work. Funds 
dwindling.” 


Send your collections in this way. 


.-- The probable outcome of the Venezuela question will 
he, according to Harper’s Weekly, ‘surrender on the part 
of Great Britain,” the “‘chastening of Eogland,” the 
strengthening and extension of the true Monroe Doctrine, 
‘*a better state of feeling ’’ between the two countries, and 
success on the part of the United States ia impressing 
‘the rest of the world, and especially Great Britain, with 
that degree of respect which is sometimes paid to those 
who insist. on their right~, reasonably or unreasonably.” 
This is a far more hopeful view than our contemporary 
held a few weeks ago, and the tone is decidedly different, 


.... There are a number of claims pending before our De- 
partment of State made against Turkey for damages done 
to our naturalized citizens of Turkish birth. It is some 
thing of a question how those claims can be investigated. 
It would certainly be too much to put the work of gather- 
ing information upon the American citizens in Turkey, 
who are nearly all mis-ionaries, and who could not attend 
to it without injury to their owa work. Possibly a com- 
mission ought to be sent to Turkey to look into thesecases, 
just as one was sent to investigate the murder of Mr Lenz 


...-A growth in the spirit of tolerance is illustrated by 
an incident connected with the death of the late Protestant 
Archbishop of Armagh. When his death became known 
the bell of the Catholic Cathedral was tolled both in the 
forenoon and in the evening, and the Catholic Cardinal 
Logue, who was in Rome, sent a telegram, saying: “Just 
heard bad news. Please convey heartfelt condolence to 
Primate’s family.”” The Cardinal was represented at the 
funeral by his Administrator. Such facts indicate a better 
spirit in Irish ecclesiastical circles. 


....Archbishop Kenrick, who died at St. Louis last week 
in his ninetieth year, had lost his intellectual powers and 
it was necessary that the Pope should remove him two 
years ago. He was one of the greatest theologians that 
the Catholic Church has ever had in this country, and was 
never a favorite of PiusIX after his vigorous opposition 
to the decrees of infallibility and his brilliant speeches 
against it at the Vatican Council. He was first conse- 
crated bishop as longago as 1841 and was made Archbishop 
of St. Louis in 1874. 


.... We have spoken elsewhere about the proposed organ- 
ization of a new communistic society to b2 known as “ The 
Children of the King,” upon the basis of Christ’s command 
to love one another. The secretary informs us that ‘* we 
take no step without advice of Prof. George D. Herron, of 
Iowa University.”” Weare to understand, then, that this 
new community will represent the peculiar ideas of Dr. 
Herron, who is one of the most popular and yet dangerous 
leaders we have had in Christian sociology. 


....Mr. and Mrs. Ballington Booth have declared their 
intention to lead a new organization. The name of the 
movement has not yet been decided upon, but evidently it 
is to have the prominent features of the Salvation Army. 
We do not see the necessity of a second Salvation Army, 
and it does seem as tho these excellent people who are capa- 
ble of doing such signal service for the Master might have 
found a field in connection with some existing organiza- 
tion. 


....It is not simply the university students of Spain and 
Italy that are displaying their patriotism and their antip- 
athies in unseemly ways, but a few silly students in 
American colleges have disgraced themselves in a similar 
way by burning some Spanish royal person in effigy. It is 
a d@izorderly conduct which is mischievous and contempti- 
ble. . 


....We supposed a retired admiral, like Rear-Admiral 
Meade, has a legal right to say what he pleases about the 
policy of the United States; but we are very glad that he 
was retired before he made such an utterance as this in & 
public lecture last week : 

“The United States should be the residuary legatee of all land 
that is lying around loose on the American continent.” 


....The Salvation Army War Cry does not begin its new 
departure vpoder Commissioner Eva Booth with perfect 
literary accuracy when it quotes Watson’s sonnet * odu 
the Damned,” and says that it was written by ‘the new 
poet laureate.” He bas written very differently. 


...-To our many contemporaries who have made appre- 
ciative and kindly mention of our late editor, Mr. Heary 
C. Bowen, we wish to express our warm 
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NONCONFORMIST MOV! MENT IN RUSSIA. 
BY A PROMINENT CHRISTIAN EXILE IN TRANSCAUCASIA. 





THERE is no sign on the part of the Government of re- 
laxation in the barbarous persecution of the Russian non- 
conformists, especially those known under the name of 
Stundists. A considerable number of common criminals 
were pardoned at the ion to the throne of the present 
Czar, but none of the nonconformist exiles shared in the 
imperial clemency. During the past year the Czar puta 
stop to the shameful propaganda of the Orthodox Church 
among the Buddhistic Buriates in Eastern Siberia, thus 
protecting his heathen subjects against violence and 
cruelties from the orthodox priests; but the peaceful 
Stundists have had no share in the paternal protection of 
“the Little Father” against thecruelties to which they 
have been exposed during the last twelve years. 

I cannot give you an exact statement as to the present 
number of nonconformist exiles in Transcaucasia. I only 
know, that with every etape (9n etape, or convoy, of exiles 
arrives here twice a month) at least five nonconformist 
families are brought to this place of banishment. Thus 
about one hundred nonconformist families are exiled here 
every year. This systematic process of banishment has 
continued now for more than seven years, Members of 
different religious sects are being banished here, but most 
of ali Baptists and so-called Spiritual Christians. Stun- 
dists as a special sect, strictly speaking, do not exist. By 
this name are iucluded both in the south and the south- 
western parts of Russia all kinds of sectaries, In fact, 
it is enough for a man to leave off drinking whisky in 
order to acquire the name of ‘‘Stundist.” 

In literature Baptists and Pashkoffites are usually called 
Stundists, but the ‘Spiritual Coristians’’—Youny Stun- 
dists. The latter resemble the Quakers very much with 
regard to their tenets, They are only few in number, but 
they are growing rapidly with every year. The Young 
Stundists, or Spiritual Chiistians,resemblein their doctrine 
and practices the so called Duknhobortsi (a sect which the 
Governmental ways has considered as especial)y dangerous), 
and the Chlisti,or Christs, as this sect was formerly called. 
There is an Eughsh boox on the Dukhobortsi, written by 
the Messrs, Allen and Grell, Enylish Friends, who visited 
tnem early ‘in vois century, and to whom they owe the 
clemency shown to them by the Emperor Alexander I. The 
majvrity of the Dakhobortsi at present live in Transcau- 
Casla, Where they number about 10,0U0; but there are some 
of them also in Siberia. During the last seven years they 
have been most cruelly and relentlessly persecuted, their 
most prominent members being banished to the shores of 
the Polar Sea. These persecutions have greatly elevated 
the spirit and streugthened their courage, and turned their 
attention more seriously than ever to religious and moral 
questions, Last spring, foliowing the example of the early 
Christians, they * divided their possessions and goods, and 
apportioned them to all, as any man nad need.” At pres- 
eut they are establishing common husbandry, associated 
homes and workshops. These ‘silly and iojurious de- 
vices,” as these endeavors to better their conditions of life 
are called by the authorities, have brought upon these 
harmless people new banishments by administrative proc- 
ess (banishment without triai). Thus exiled Dukho- 
bortsi have been rebanished from Archangel to Berezot in 
Siberia, and from Elisabethpol in l'ranscaucasia to Kola 
and the Murman coast on the Polar Sea. But all this has 
only strengthened their resolution not to deviate from 
what they consider to be right and good, and to continue 
in the way of bringing their lives into harmony with the 
will of God. 

The Chlisti also resemble in their doctrine the Young 
Stundists, tho often differing from one another in consid- 
erable degree. Their number surpasses that of all other 
sects. This is to be accounted for by the fact that they 
keep ikons (pictures of the saints) in their houses, go to 
church and observe all the rites of tne church, pay liberal- 
ly tor the services of the priests, and thereby escape perse- 
cu ion, They are to be found every where, butare especially 
humerous among the Cossacks, nearly one third of the 
border Cossacks belonging to them. Taey are ali vegeta- 
Tians, and of late the so-called ‘‘ Young Siundism” is 
Spreadiug fast among them, i 

It should be said that Dukhobortsi, Chlisti and the 
Young Scundists do not quarrel among themselves, nor do 
they show intolerance toward other sects, but recognize 
the right of full liberty of conscience to all. Among them 
will often be heard expressions such as these: “ Let every 
one keep his faith: do not rail at that of another’’; *‘ You 
may be saved in any faith, provided you live according to 
your conscience.”” Also amoung the Molokans there is a 
movement toward the Young Stundism. The old people 
among the Molokans are leaning toward the Baptists, 
whereas the young people, if they are not entirely indiffer- 
ent, are more inclined toStundism. & 

In Russia they are persecuting under the name of 
“Stunda,” not so mucha sect, as an awaking conscious 
bunger among the masses after religious, moral and intel- 
lectual food. This is evident from the fact that as soon as 
there appears the least sign of serious iuquiry after truth, 
of conscious endeavor to better their moral condition, 
straightway it calls forth bitter persecution and is brand- 
ed by the name of “ sectarianism.” 

The fact seems to be that the Government and the 
Spiritual authorities do not recognize among the Orthodox 
any power or capability whatever to better their lives in a 
moral sense. This manner of acting toward the Orthodox 
Population on the part of the “ upper” classes is noticed 
and understood by the people, and more than anything 
else discredits orthodoxy in its eyes. It is significant that 
landlords, altho they abuse the sectarians and altho they 
even goto church “to set an example for the muzhiks,” 
set all the while mcre readily bire sectatians as laborers 
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and p1y higher wages to them than to the Orthodox. In 
some places landlords, at the requestof the clergy, promise 
not to protect sectarians, yet they never consider it their 
daty to keep such promises—it would be too inconvenient 
forthem. To stop teaching people how to read is impossi- 
ble, to prohibit the sale of the Holy Scriptures (as the 
clergy desire) is also impossible, and therefore, to hinder 
the decline of that kind of orthodoxy, which is preached to 
the people,is also impossible. The people are not blind ; 
they see very well that the preachers themselves and their 
helpers—the worldly authorities—do not believe in what 
they preach. As long as there were no very strong persecu- 
tions, the people were satisfied with what they were used 
to and paid little attention to what they professed. The 
persecutions, however, compelled them to look deeper 
into that which was presented to them under the name of 
** Christian faith.” 

Various questions arose. The clergy could not answer 
them. They only insisted: ‘‘Do what you are com- 
manded to do!’”? This could not satisfy the inquirers 
who then turned to the Holy Scriptures. The clergy en- 
deavored to hinder the spread of the Bible by making it 
more costly, but did not succeed. Vexed at the fact, that 
the formerly mute muzhiks now dared to reason, think, 
speak and put questions, and ascribing this change to 
the influence of the reading of the Bible, the authorities 
and the priests began openly to probibit the muzhiks from 
reading the Scriptures, and to treat the New Testament, 
when found among them, with greatirreverence. Thusa 
certain priest, while conversing with a man, soutched the 
New Testament out of bis hands and threw it on the earth. 
In the village of Pavlovkaa certain landlord, following 
the instruction of the priest, tore the New Testament to 
pieces, to prevent the inmates of his house from turning 
**Standists.” ; 

1 have received letters from Babenjetzkaja in the 
province of Kieff to the effect that a certain Orthodox 
“‘missionary’’ there openly told the peasants that it was 
better to steal and murder than to read the Scriptures at 
home. I have also received from the same place receipts 
from the village police, according to whicao they had taken 
away from peasants eigat copies of the New Testament. 
This difference in treating the Scriptures inside the 
church and outside of it on the part of the priests and 
authorities has compelled the people to begin reading the 
Bible with serious attention. 

if anywhere in Russia there is an outbreak of bad feel- 
ing against the nonconformists on the part of the Ortho. 
dox, the real cause of this lies not in any difference of 
opinion as to the Orthdox dogmas, of which the Orthodox 
are entirely iguorant. The principal cause is the refusal 
of the nonconformists to drink vodka (whisky). All 
know that it is bad to drink ; but all the while driuking is 
so closely connected, in the ideas of the peasants, with 
every ecclesiastical and family festival that a refusal to 
drink appears to them a denial of the festival itself—as a 
kind of sacrilege. Besides, the nonconformists are a con- 
stant living protest against drinking. In places where 
there are a number of nonconformist families among the 
population public matters are decided without the tradi- 
tional ‘‘ measure of vodka,” not because of a small group 
of noaconformists, who might try to hinder it, but because 
“itis awkward to driok at the expeaose of those who do 
not partake in drinking.’”’ Thus this time-sanctified, 
strange custom is being abondoned little by little. Itis 
evident that all do not like this. The saloon keepers do not 
like it; and this is an important matter, because the 
saloon keeper is a very influential person in the village; in 
most cases the majority of the villagers are in debt to him, 
and, therefore, they also try to please him. 

Another cause is the constant iuciting of the people 
against the nonconformists by authorities, priests 
and landlords. A most shameful pamphlet, called 
‘The Damned Stundist,” was edited by the Archbishop 
Abramoff of Charkoff, and spread broadcast in schools, 
iustitutions and homes throughout the entire diocese, and 
the children were compelled to learn it by heart. 

In the village of Archangelsk, in the Province of Eka- 
terinoslav, afew years ago, the priest told the people in 
the church, on the last Sunday of Lent, that they ought, 
in the first week after Easter, to ‘‘destroy’’ thesectarians, 
The ignorant people were only too prompt to obey this 
command. The landlord of the place furnished the money, 
the mob went straight from the church to the drinking 
saloon and from there to the house of a sectarian, which 
they pulled down, nearly killing the owner and his family. 
This continued for three days, the landiord, with his 
family, standing on the balcony of his residence, enjoying 
the spectacle. ; 

In the village of Pavlovka, in the province of Charkoff, 
the chief of the police and ‘‘the very Reverend Dean ”’ 
came specially for the purpose of incitiug the people to 
violence against the Stundists. At a public meeting of 
the members of the village district, they spoke to the peas- 
ants in the following manner: ‘In other places of Russia 
they tear such people to pieces. How shameful is it not of 
you, that such people have been allowed to live until now 
among you ?” 

The priest succeeded in firing the fanatical hatred 
against the Stundists to such a degree, that a certain 
woman went co the house of a widow, living next door, 
and in her absence cut off the fingers of her little children, 
saying that, as they did not ‘cross themselves” with 
their hands, they had no right to have fingers. To the 
shame of the educated people of the locality, it must be 
said, that such horrors did not even rouse any protest on 
their part, but called forth their sympathy. By the words 
“‘ educated,” however, is meant the clergy, the local civil 
authorities, the landlords and their managers. 

From tbis it is evident that the present persecutions of 
the sectarians on the part of the authorities, will not 
serve to weaken the sectarian movement; but, on the con- 
trary, is one of the principal means of its spreading. 

Into the dogmas the peasants cannot penetrate. To 
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them the principal difference between the sectarians and 
the Orthodox consists in the fact that the Orthodox drink 
vodka and do not take any interest in the Bible, and-that 
the sectarians do not drink vodka, but read and take an 
earnest interest in the Bible. 

In the spread of temperance societies the people see that 
the authorities favor temperance. The sale of the Bible 
proves to the people that the Government regards these 
books as being useful to read. On the other hand, the 
peasants see that the local authorities and the priests 
brand temperance as “sectarianism,” and that they not 
only forbid the reading of the Bible, but also tear cop 
out of the hands of those who buythem. This is explained 
by the peasants as an evidence that the authorities even in 
this matter act contrary to the will of the Czar, desiring 
only to please the landlords. 

The authorities persecute principally Baptists and 
Stundists, because of the supposed political undercurrent 
of their teachiug, and their fancied sympathy with the 
Germans and such like trash; but by such irrational 
actions they do themselves change purely religious ques- 
tions into political ones. Through their foolish and bar- 
barous actions they have already brought matters so far 
that the people begin to regard sectarianism as something 
useful to the peasants and the Czar. They regard the per- 
secutions as devices of men who are deceiving the Czar, 
and are only thinking of their own personal interests. 

Just as Socialism is regarded by the people as ‘‘ the land- 
lords’ matter’ to the injury of the Czar and the muzhiks 
(to this day itis firmly believed among the people that the 
gentry killed Alexander II, because he emancipated the 
peasants and cared for their wants), so sectarianism, 
thanks to the policy of the late Czar and his Government, 
is beginning to be regarded by the peasants, as ‘* the 
Czar’s and the muzhiks’ matter.” The people argue in 
the following manner: The Czar needs sober, honest and 
industrious taxpayers. Itis in the interest of the Czar 
that the people should be well-to-do in order to be able to 
pay t+xes. The sectarians are more capable of this than 
all toe rest. But this is not in the interest of the gentry. 
They need to keep tue people in poverty and darkness, in 
order that they may get cheap laborers and be able to 
cheat them more easily. And therefore the gentry act 
coutrary to the will of the Czar, and persecute the secta- 


riaos for their own personal interests, and thus hinder the © 


peuple from bettering their material and mocal condition 
of tufe. The priests persecute the sectarians for the very 
same reason. 

The wuzniks did not love Alexand:r III, principally 
because he unodid all the great work of his father, whose 
memory is sacred to them. Of Alexander [il they said 
that he was the Czar of the gentry, who cheated him, that 
he, from tear lest they should kill him as they killed his 
father, because he cared for the muzhiks, in every way 
endeavored to please them. As the relations of Alexander 
IL and Alexander ILI to the sectarians were entirely differ- 
ent, 80 the people connect the persecution of Alexander III 
against the sectarians with his general policy, which was 
to please the gentry ; and therefore the persecutions do not 
hurt the sectarians in the eyes of the people, but, on the 
contrary, awaken their sympathy with the persecuted 
nonconformists. In other words, it may be truly said that 
nothing has contributed so much to the spread of the sec- 
tarian movement as the inquisitorial policy of the reign of 
Alexander III. The authorities have taken good care to 
put sectarians in places where they have never been known 
before. The cruel and foolish banishment of sectarians 
from one place to another by administrative order has 
onlyserved thispurpose. As soon as a prominent sectarian 
has gathered about him a number of fullowers he has been 
exiled to another place, where he has repeated the very 
same thing. In this way sectarians have arisen in places 
where no sectarian movemeat probably would have been 
heard of if it had not been for this aid on the part of the 
Government. Thus the exiled sectarians in this place tell 
the story of a certain Vasili Schelestoff, wao, having been 
revanished to a new place, soon gained about 200 followers. 
Besides, the exile system has served the very important 
purpose of acquainting members of different sects with one 


another, and given them an idea of the spread of sectarian- 


ism and of the number of its adherents. 

At the present time two courses open up before the 
authorities—persecution and full religious liberty. Choos- 
ing the first, they wilJ not save the Orthodox hierarchical 
Caurch, but only injure themselves and that very serious- 
ly. Choosing the other, they will do the very best that 
can be done both for themselves and the Orthodox hier- 
archy. Unhappily, for the present there is very little hope 
that the authorities will select the second; so much the 
less as it is well known that the general procurator of the 
Holy Synod, Mr. Pobedonostseff, regards orthodoxy not 
so much as a religious confession as an absolute condition 
of preserving the present order of things in Russia. This 
fact is enough to shut out all hopes in the near future of 
any relaxation of the religious persecution in Russia, 

It seems to me that this view is entirely false and con- 
tradicted by facts; we have to add once more that perse- 
cutions only contribute to weaken the Church and the 
established order. Every one who desires, not the fall ofa 
certain sect and the rise of another, but the enlighten- 
ment of the conscience of the people, not by dead letters, 
but through the life-giving teaching and the spirit of 
Christ, must earnestly hope and work, not for persecu- 
tions, but for full and unconditional religious liberty. 

TRANSCAUCASIA, January, 1896. 
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THE American Missionary Association reports its 
receipts for the month of February as $41,077 against 
$32,320 for the corresponding month of last year, an in- 
crease of $11,757, due largely, however, to a great increase 
in legacies, the contributions showing a falling off. Simi- 
larly for the five months there is an increase in the sum 
total received, but a decrease in donations. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Mr. EDWARD KIMBALL, 80 well known throughout the 
country by his work in church finances and in the raising 
of church debts, met with a serious accident a few days 
since in Chicago, falling on theice. It is hoped, however, 
that he will recover, tho it will require some time. 


...-The Young Women’s Christian Association, of this 
city, will celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of its ex- 
istence in Carnegie Hall, on Monday, March 16tb, with 
addresses by distinguished people, clerical and lay. The 
institution has done during its quarter of a century @ 
magnificent work for women; providing classes for in- 
struction, homes for those’who need them, introductions to 
employmentand social enjoyment and a remarkably large 
and successful Bible-class. It has secured large gifts and 
has the full confidence of the public. 


....-About fifteen years agoa party of Americans founded 
acolony in Jerusalem. This has continued with varying 
success, tho a number have returned to this country. 
Last week a party of seventy seven sailed from Philadel- 
phia to join the colony. It is expected that a third party 
will be organized soon, so that in a few months one hun- 
dred recruits will be ready to join the main body at Jeru- 
salem. 

.-.. The expulsion of ex-Court Chaplain Sticker from the 
ranks of the German Conservative Party has enabled this 
energetic politician to devote his whole energies to the 
cause of Christian Socialism. It is generally believed that 
this movement, which had hitherto suffered from the some- 
what academic character of its sponsors and leaders, has 
now taken a mighty leap forward, and stands facing Social 
Democracy as a powerful rival in wooing the German 
worker. It is now tolerably certain that at the next gen- 
eral election the Christian Socialist party, hitherto unrep- 
resented in the Reichstag, will run at least ten candidates 
with fair chances of success Sticker confidently hopesin 
this way to stem the flowing tide of Social Democracy in 
the Fatherland. 


.... The Congreg«tional Home Missionary Society issues 
a statement with regard to the receipt of the legacy by Mr. 
Stickney, of Baltimore. The securities, constituting the 
entire sum of $150,000, have been received, and the question 
has arisen as to the use of this money. The hope is ex- 
pressed that the year will close with all current obligations 
met and discharged. Eighty thousand dollars out of the 
$134,000 have already been subscribed through the General 
Howard roll of honor. It is considered that the receipt of 
this legacy ought not to enter into the payment of this 
debt, but should stand as the basis of the restoration of 
appropriations and the entering upon asteadily maintained 
advance in the work during the years tocome. The earnest 
hope isexpressed that this will be permitted, and that the 
close of the fiscal year will show that the churches recog- 
nize the advantage of this method. 


.-..Mr. and Mrs. Ballington Booth have announced 
their decision to start a new organization. The name is 
not yetdecided upon. The announcement was made at a 
large meeting held in Cooper Union on Sunday evening’ 
It was stated that the use of the hall was claimed by the 
Bowery Corps of the Salvation Army, but inasmuch as the 
rental is paid by Mr. William E. Dodge, he announced that 
it would be at the service of Mr. and Mrs. Booth. There 
have been a number of secessions from the ranks of the 
Salvation Army for the purpose of joining the new organ- 
ization. Mr. and Mrs. Ballington Booth state that it is 
not their purpose in any way to antagonize the Salvation 
Army, but to carry on the work that opens before them in 
different lines. In general they propose, it appears, to leave 
the slum work to the Salvation Army, and themselves to 
press forward the work for the wage-earners, who are so 
largely non-attendant upon church services. 


...-An annual effort is now being made to collect the 
statistics.of the Church of England by parishes and dio- 
ceses, and every year the returns are made more complete. 
This work is under the direction of Canon Burnside. The 
results appear in the ‘‘ Official Year Book of the Church 
of England.” Statistics have just been published, partly 
covering the calendar year 1894,and partlythe year from Eas- 
ter, 1894, to Easter, 1895. They are given bydioceses. The 
total of communicants, estimated, is given at 1,778,361, 
indicating an increase for the year of 76,862, which is con- 
siderably smaller than that of the previous year. The 
baptisms for the year aggregated about 566,000, of which 
only 11,560 were of adults. London is, of course, the largest 
diocese, numerically, having 154,559 communicants, and 
Manchester is second, with 127,308. There are church 
accommodations for 7,778,188 persons, of which accommo- 
dations 6,348,984 are free. In the Sunday-schools are 
2,329,818 children, with over 200,000 teachers. The table of 
clerical incomes shows total net proceeds of $16,794,045, of 
which $1,272,975 came from pew rents, and $589,770 from 
collections and Easter offerings. The aggregate of volun- 
tary contributions for church work, including support of 
Sunday and day schools, missions, church buildings, en- 
dowments, etc., was $29,259,930. 


...-Archbishop Kenrick, for so long in charge of the 
Roman Catholic diocese of St. Louis, Mo., died suddenly 
at his residence in that city, having nearly reached the 
ageof ninety. He was a brother of the late Archbishop of 
Baltimore, and was educated at Maynooth, Ireland. He 
came to this country in 1833 and took charge of the theo- 
logical seminary in Philadelphia. A few years later, in 
1841, he was made coadjutor bishop of St. Louis, and in 
1848 succeeded to the full office, becoming four years later 
archbishop when St. Louis was made an archiepiscopal 
see. His golden jubilee was celebrated in November of 
1891, and was attended by a large number of the most 
prominent prelates in the country,a special message of 
congratulation being sent by the Pope. In 1872 Arch- 
bishop Ryan was appointed as coadjutor. On his transfer 
to Philadelphia Archbishop Kain was appointed in 1893, 
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and was the responsible administrator of the see. The 
archbishop had grown feeble with advancing years, and 
there was difficulty with regard to the transference of 
property, so that there was much discussion. Twice he 
had placed himself in pretty strong opposition to the 
authority of the Pope. He refused to promulgate the Bal- 
timore decree enlarging the influence and powers of 
diocesan priests, and also was one of the prelates who, at 
the Ecumenical Council in 1870, voted against the infalli- 
bility of the Pope, and he persisted in his opposition to it 
for some years. 


....-The Presbyterians of New York had an immense 
rally last week in Carnegie Music Hall for the benefit of 
the Home Mission Board. The hall was crowded, and 
there were many thousand applicants for tickets who could 
not be accommodated. An overflow meeting was held for 
the benefit of those who could not obtain admission to the 
hall. Dr. John Hall, the President of the Board, intro- 
duced President Cleveland as the presiding officer. Mr. 
Cleveland made a short address, in which he expressed his 
interest in home missions, stating that it began in his 
childhood’s home and had continued ever since. As Chief 
Executive of the nation he desired to testify as to the 
benefit which the country had received from home 
missionary effort. No one could overestimate the import- 
ance of such work in the newly settled portions of our 
country. The vanguard of occupation in new settlements 
is never without “its vicious and criminal element; 
gambling houses and dram shopsare frequently among the 
first establishments in a new community.” The removal 
of men and women from their old homes to primitive 
settlements has a tendency to smother their scruples, to 
breed toleration of evil and indifference to Christianizing 
and elevating agencies; these conditions, unless checked, 
fix upon new communities a character dangerous to peace 
and order, and such settlements are likely to ‘‘ develop 
into badly regulated municipalities, corrupt and unsafe 
Territories and undesirable States.” In the President’s 
opinion churches and religious teaching were never more 
needed than now on our distant frontiers, and he did not 
think we could well excuse ourselves if we allowed home 
missionary exertion, upon which we must depend for 
civilizing and Christianizing work, to languish. He paid 
a warm tribute to the heroic men and women who left 
home and friends to propagate Christianity in churchless 
regions, enduring without complaint ‘‘discomfort, hard- 
ship, poverty and danger.” They are our soldiers at the 
front, fighting our battles, and it is our duty to provide 
for them in every possible way. He believed that if the 
Christian people of the country knew the true value of 
home missionary work they woulg furnish abundant 
means to carry it on. The President’s address was 
received with enthusiastic applause. Other addresses 
were given by Dr. Sheldon Jackson, Dr. T. De Witt Tal- 
mage and Dr. Charles L. Thompson, who made an appeal 
for a generous offer. It is understood that the collection 
amounted to about $6,000. 
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DISCOVERIES are the order of the day, not merely in the 
field of science. Entire periods of history and branches of 
literature which seemed too barren for future remem- 
brance are being disentombed to cast new light on well- 
known epochs. Early Christianity has thus, for the last 
few years, received unexpected light from works long 
forgotten. But there are surprises in store for us also in 
the field of pre-Christian literature. In an article on the 
Apocalypse of Abraham, in the Jewish Quarterly Review, 
July, 1895, pages 581-606, the writer of this called the atten- 
tion of students to the importance attached to the Testa- 
ment of Abraham (edited by Montague Rhodes James, of 
Cambridge, in the ‘‘ Texts and Studies of Biblical and 
Patristic Literature ’’ (1893) as containing the key to the 
Apocalypses of St. Peter and St. Paul; in fact, as forming 
the connecting link between Jewish (Essene) and Christian 
teaching concerning the Two Ways and the Last Judg- 
ment. And now Friedrich Spitta, in the second volume of 
his work, “‘ Zur Geschichte wnd Literatur des Urchrisien- 
thums” (Gdttingen, 1896), takes the very same view. 

In this article I desire to call the attention of your read- 
ers to a work which cannot fail to create a stir among 
theologians, because it establishes very close connection 
between the New Testament and the Cabbalistic literature. 
I refer to ‘‘ The Book of the Secrets of Enoch,” translated 
from the Slavonic by W. R. Morfill, and edited, with in- 
troduction and notes, by R. H. Charles, Oxford, Claren- 
don Press, 1896. 

Mr. Charles, who in 1893 published an improved English 
translation of the Ethiopian Book of Enoch published by 
Professor Dillman, with most valuable notes, had no suoner 
learned to his great surprise that the Slavonic Book of Enoch 
differed altogether in form and contents from the Ethio- 
pian one and its Greek original, partly discovered by Bou- 
riant, than he set to work to study this new work trans- 
lated for him by Mr. Morfill ; and as the fruit of his labor 
he now gives us a very important contribution to the his- 
tory of Jewish and Christian thought. He traces the book 
to the first century B.c. and gives convincing proofs that it 
was originally written in Greek, and not, as the Ethiopian 
Encch was, in Hebrew. N >t only the quotations from the 
Septuagint and the Ecc'esiasticus show its Greek origin, 
but peculiar Alexandrian ideas and names as well, and 
especially the derivation of the name of Adam from the 
initial letters of the four quarters of the globe, according 
to their Greek terms: Anatole-East, Dysis-West, Arctos- 
North, and Mesembria-South. The idea-is taken from the 
Midrash, according to which God made Adam of the dust of 
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the four quarters of the globe in order to render him a true 
cosmopolite. (See Sanhedrim 38a, and Bereshith Rabba 
8); the form is Hellenic. But so is the entire work before 
us Cabbala Hellenized. 

But what will cause the greatest surprise is the striking. 
ly close relations pointed out by the editor between the 
New Testament teachings and the instructions given here 
by Enoch,“ the worker of great things” that is, the Essene, 
“Ish Maase,” transformed into the highest arcbangel of 
God before his last glorification. We ure here, so to speak, 
introduced into the very school in which the matchless 
preacher of the Sermon on the Mount first caught the 
words which received a new meaning and pathos from the 
stamp of his genius. 

A short synopsis of the doctrinal and the practical parts 
of our book will undoubtedly interest the reader. 

Already in the Ethiopian book, which is a rather clumsy 
compilation of Midrashic fragments belonging to various 
authors and ages, Enoch is described as the heavenly re- 
corder of astronomical] and other mysteries into which he 
was initiated on his journey through the heavens by ac- 
companying archangels. But our book describes this 
heavenward ride upon the clouds in a far more coherent 
and concise form, altho here also both copyists and trans- 
lators committed many blunders in the rendering of the 
text. We certainly get an insight into the mysteries of 
the Heavenly Throne and the World’s Beginning, of which 
the Essenes made their special study, notwithstanding the 
obscurities, the interpolations and alterations, if not in- 
tentional omissions, we cannot fail to notice. There can 
be no doubt that a careful comparison of our book with the 
Cabbalistic description of the heavenly abodes, Hechaloth, 
also ascribed to Enoch (see Jellineck’s ‘‘ Beth Hamidrash,” 
II-VI), will elucidate many difficulties and throw new 
light on the origin of Gnosticism, Jewish as well as Chris- 
tian. 

The first thing Enoch notices when he reaches the first 
heavenis ‘ the great sea,” which Mr. Charles rightly com- 
pares with the sea of glass, mentionedin Rev. 4: 6. It is, 
in fact, the crystal vault mentioned alsoin the Ethiopian 
Enoch and in the Jewish Hechaloth, Rabbi Akiba, espe- 
cially, who, like St. Paul, entered Paradise in a vision, 
warned his disciples ‘‘not to call it water! water! when the 
pure white marble stones of the heavenly house are seen” 
(Talmud Chagiga, 14b). Beneath this vault Enoch saw 
the treasuries of snow, ice, cloud and dew. Hail, fire and 
lightning, mentioned inthe Talmud, seem to have been 
omitted by the copyist. 

The second heaven is the crystal pronaos, called by the 
rabbis Velum, “ the curtained forecourt,’”’ which opens the 
vista over the wide wurld beneath. Therefore, could Enoch 
behold from there the rebel angels, the Watchers (or Sons 
of God, mentioned in Gen. 6: 1-6),suspended in mid-air over 
Gehenna, awaiting their final doom at the end of days. 

The third heaven comprises Paradise (see 2 Cor. 12: 
2-4), with its tree of life in the center over which the Lord 
himself lets his Shechina rest, and its four streams flowing 
with honey and milk, oil and wine for the righteous 
—‘the place prepared from eternity for those who endure 
trial, who give bread to the hungry, raiment to the naked, 
and aid to the fallen and the forsaken,”’ as the angels, who 
with never-ceasing voice sing there the praise of the Lord, 
assured Enoch. Opposite to the left or the north, but not 
in Heaven, as Mr. Charles understood, but far beneath, 
Gehenna lay before Enoch’s gaze with its fiery stream, its 
iceand fire and its fearful tortures, ‘‘ prepared from eternity 
for idolaters, for those who commit witchcraft, Sodomite 
sin, murder and fornication, theft and slander, and also 
for those who have no pity on the poor.” Strange that 
Orphic theologians in Greece, priests of Egypt and Babylo- 
nia and Hindu as well as Parsi saints lay equal claim upon 
having seen the Paradise and Inferno with Jewish and 
Christian seers of ancient days. 

If we follow Enoch to the fourth heaven, we reach the 
spheres of sun, moon and stars with their myriads of atterd- 
ing angels who drive, heat and cool their chariots and 
crown them with their diadem of light as they appear on the 
horizon. Nay more. We see the Pha@niz, the Egyptian sun- 
bird of heaven, and the Hebrew Ziz or the Persian Simrug 
the Rok of the Arabian nights under the name of the 
Chalk hydra (a “brazen dragon’’),a flying creature half bird 
and half crocodile and lion, watching the rise of the sun in 
the morning to greet him, as all the saints and the birds 
on earth do, with song and clapping of wings. 

We see the angels that never sleep (the Watchers, or 
Irim) in the fifth heaven. Enoch, on entering there, found 
them still downcast and mute on account of the doom two 
hundred of their number had met when following Satan, 
the arch-rebel to Mount Hermon and seducing the fair 
daughters of menon earth. But he prevailed on them to 
resume their old song tho in sadder strains than they sung 
before. Seven orders of archangels more glorious than the 
sun, and in their midst seven Phoenixes (Chayoth, living 
creatures of Rev. 4: 6?) seven Cherubim and seven Sera- 
phim lead with their perennial song of praise through the 
sixth heaven finally up to Araboth (the seventh heaven),the 
seat of God’s throne, surrounded by ten ranks of spiritual 
beings, the same we meet in St. Paul’s Epistles as well as 
in Cabbalistic writings and in the prayers of the black 
Abyssinian Jews (Falashas): Angels, archangels, lord- 
ships, principalities, powers, dominions, Cherubim, Ser- 
aphim, thrones on fiery wheels (ophanim), and the four ce- 
lestial creatures of the throne chariot of the Lord (chayoth). 
Day and night without ceasing they stood before the Lord 
singing their thrice Holy ! 

There Enoch, having been brought face to face before 
the Lord, is transformed into one of the glorious archan- 
gels, Michael, the chief captain of the angelic host, strip- 
ping him of his earthly robe, anointing him with oil which 
shines like the rays of the sun, and clothing him with the 
raiment of God’s glory. Only the Cabbala has preserved 
the name which he receives as the highest of all the angels : 
Mithron [Metatron? Ed. IND.] the same as Mithra, the 
charioteer of the heavenly throne chariot. Then comes 
the angel Safriel or Dabriel (“‘ Vretiel”” must be corrected 
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after Hechaloth Jellinech Beth Hamidrash V 180) to in- 
struct him during thirty days and nights in all the mys- 
teries of the world’s household, and to write them all 
down in three hundred and sixty-six books. The three 
hundred and sixty-five years of Enoch’s life caused him to 
become the heavenly astronomer and recorder of the year’s 
days! 

At last God himself initiates him into the secrets of his 
creation which none, even among the heavenly host, had 
learned before. He discloses to him how, at the divine 
command: “ Let the visible come forth from the invisi- 
ble !”? there rose from the deep a fiery being called Admiel 
(the “ Red Stone of God,’’ probably the same which the 
Kabbalists name Sardonychos) (Sandalphon the fiery angel 
of God holding his crown’s gems above his throne), and at 
his bidding he brought forth from his belly a great stone, 
from which a light flashed forth which encompassed the 
whole world in its embryonic state. Out of this stone the 
throne of the Lord was fashioned, and as God sat on it, he 
beheld the world reflected in the light above. This was 
the foundation of the celestial world. Another substance, 
heavy and dark, sprang forth from the deep called arka 
(‘the earth’’), and it became the eben shethiah, (“‘ the foun- 
dation stone”’) of thesublunar world. A mixture of light and 
darkness then gave rise to the element of water, which 
thickened into crystal to form the heavens above and into 
stone to form the earth below. 

A glance of God’s eyes upon the fiery stone [of his throne] 
causes the lightning to flash forth and give birth to the 
myriads of angels, according to their various ranks. Satan 
was one of these creatures of the primeval light, but on 
account of his rebellious design to have his throne equal 
to the Lord’s, he was hurled into the abyss, and is hence- 
forth condemned to fly in the air'with his angelic hosts as 
‘the prince of the power of the air,’’ in which capacity St. 
Paul and contemporaneous Jewish writers knew him. 
The angels were created on the second day—thus also the 
rabbinical tradition—Paradise on the third. Concerning 
sun, moon and the other five planetary circles, information 
is given after the Greek fashion. In‘’regard to man, seven 
substances and accordingly seven qualities are ascribed to 
him, and his cosmopolitan nature, referred to above, and 
his freedom to choose between the ways of good and evil 
emphasized. His sin is ascribed to the Devil’s envy, and 
his return to Paradise at the seventh millenniam (the 
eighth is an interpolation from Christian hands), promised 
to him, the Sabbath being declared to be the prototype of 
the world to come. 

Enoch, after having journeyed throughout all the 
heavens and seen all that exists, becomes—in the Cabbala 
—mankind’s eternal witness to God’s sole power over all 
things on high or below, and is, therefore, called upon to 
testify against heathen practice on the last day of judg- 
ment. In like manner the Lord impresses the truth of his 
unity upon Enoch in our book before his return to the 
earth. As to his books, they were intended for the warn- 
ing of all nations and generations before the flood, but 
after the flood and the ages of corruption they shall be in 
possession only of ‘‘those true men who never take the 
name of God in vain,” that is the Essenes! who take them 
in trust from the angels Rduziel and Sodiel for the last 
generation that will see the glorification of God and his 
reappearance on earth. 

It cannot be the object of the writer of this to point out 
the resemblance of these statements with the views ex- 
pressed in other apocalyptic books, Jewish or Christian. 
The express declaration of Enoch that, having seen the 
face, the eyes, the hand and the measureless form of the 
Lord on high, he wrote down in his books all things he 
saw and the names of all the angels, of every herb and of 
every guardian of things below and above, shows sufficient- 
ly that the Cabbalistic book of the angel Raziel, however 
recent its present form be, goes back to pre-Christian 
times and brings us in direct connection with the Essene 
brotherhood. 

But the book grows in importance the moment we read 
the ethical instructions of Enoch. When reading the 
latter part of the Ethiopian Enoch years ago, the writer 
of this was struck by the New Testament tone pervading 
the teachings of Enoch previous to his departure from 
earth, especially the contrast of the imprecations and 
beatitudes expressed. This is brought out much stronger 
in our somewhat younger book. In fact, there the impre- 
cations prevail, while the beatitudes are but few. In our 
book the latter open the speech, and recur throughout the 
same. We almost observe their process of evolution until 
they reach the form they have first in St. Luke, and then in 
St. Matthew’s Sermon on the Mourt: 

“ Blessed is he who clothes the naked;with a garment, and gives 
bread to the hungry! 

“Blessed is he who gives just judgment for the orphan and the 
widow, and aids him who is wronged ! 

“ Blessed is he who sows seed of righteousness; he shall reap 
sevenfold! 

“Blessed is he who hath love upon his lips, and tenderness in 
his heart! 

“ Blessed is he who seeks peace, and leads others to peace, and 
speaks with an humble tongue, and a heart of peace for all! 

“Cursed is he who opens his lips to abuse and to slander his 
neighbor ! 

“Cursed is he who opens his lips to swearing and blasphemy 
before the face of the Lord: all his days! 

“Cursed is he who speaks peace with his tongue, but in his 
heart there is no peace !” 

In true Essene form, also, is the instruction given “ not 
to swear, neither by heaven nor by earth, but to swear bya 
word, yea, yea, or nay, nay!’’ We hear Enoch, accord- 
ingly, swear “‘ Yea, yea,” which is the sameas the “‘ Amen, 


per el “ Verily, verily,” of St. John’s Gospel. We are 


“In patience and meekness accomplish the number of your 
days, and ye shall inherit the endless life to come! Endure evil 
and affliction for the sake of the Lord! Do not take vengeance 
either of your neighbor or your enemy; for God will be your 
avenger in the day of judgment; it is not for you to take ven- 
geance. Whoever of you shall spend gold or silver for his 
brother's sake shall receive abundant treasure in the day of 
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judgment. Stretch out your hands to the orphan, the widow 
and the stranger, and help the poor according to your powers, 
and hide not your silver in the earth. Whatever grievous yoke 
shall be put on you, endure ail for the Lord’s sake, and so you 
will receive your reward in the day of judgment.” 

All these utterances are striking parallels to those the 
disciples of Jesus heard from their Master’s lips. Here 
is another one to which the editor calls attention : 

“The works of the Lord are just; and of the works of man some 
are good and some are evil, and by their works those who have 
wrought them are known.” 

There is no doubt that many sayings in the New Testa- 
ment were meant to be quotations from works or utter- 
ances familiar to the Jewish hearers. 

In full accordance with Essene (or Parsee!) teachings is 
especially the warning: 

**Do not maltreat any animal, as the soul of the beast will tes- 
tify against the wrongdoer on the: day of judgment. What a 
man would ask for his own soul from God so let him do for every 
living soul. For in the world to come there will be, I know, 
Many mansions prepared for men, good for the good, evil for 
the evil, many and without number. Blessed are those who 
shall go to the mansions of the blessed !”” 

How forcibly must words like these have struck the great 
Nazarene preacher before he uttered the sentence: “‘ In my 
Father’s house there are many mansions.’’ 

I might continue drawing further parallels regarding 
the transfiguration of the Essene pattern of saintliness 
and the Christ of the New Testament. 

Only one word as to the origin or birthplace of our 
book.. Mr. Charles thinks it was Alexandria. This is 
true in regard to the present form. Judging, however, 
from the framework which connects it with the Patri- 
archal series of the Adam and Jubilee books, I am 
inclined to see in it part of*a hagada or midrashic 
work on Genesis made after Persian patterns of 
saint legends. The name of the city in which Enoch and 
his successors, saintly rulersof the antediluvial race, died 
is Achuzan. This is no other city than the old Persian 
capital Ecbatana. 

New York Ciry. 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 22D. 


FAITHFUL AND UNFAITHFUL SERVANTS.—LUKE 
12; 37-48, 


GOLDEN TEXT: “‘ Be not drunk with wine, wherein is 
excess; but be filled with the Spirit.’-—Ephesians 5: 18. 

NotTEs —‘‘ Servants.”’—The illustration is chosen to illus- 
trate the duty of watching for our Lord’s coming to call 
his people to himself. What that coming is, or when it is 
to be, is not told, but is purposely left uncertain, so as to 
enforce the duty of watching. “© He shall gird him- 
self.”,—He shall treat them as the most honored guests 
whom the master serves himself, before he eats anything. 
The girdle raises and holds the loose outer garment sothat 
it will not impede movement. **Second watch, or 
third watch.’’—The middle of the night, from nine till 
three. There seems to be an implication that the Lord’s 
coming may be delayed. “The thief.”’—Here a differ- 
ent figure to illustrate the danger of unfaitbfulness. 
** House to be broken through.’’—The houses referred to 
are not of wood or brick or hewn stone, but of mud, or 
stones set in mud, which can be broken open without mak- 
ing any noise. “Unto us, or even unto all.”,—The 
disciples were those nearer the Master than were the rest. 
So Jesus now applies the illustration tothem, making them 
the stewards, or head servants, who have charge over the 
others, aud need to be specially watchful and faithful. 
“* But tf.”"—The old version has “ But and if,’’ which isthe 
survival of an idiom now obsolete. That servant.”’— 
Namely, that steward. * To eat and to drink and to be 
drunken,”—As if the property were his own to waste and 
squander as he pleased. ‘Shall cut him asunder.”’— 
Masters might have even the power of life and death over 
their servants, The margin has “severely scourge,’ sim- 
ply because it seemed that if the usual meaning “cut 
asunder” were retained, it could not have been said that 
afterward heshould have “ his portion with the unfaith- 
ful.” But this may be an alternative punishment; and, 
indeed, one who has been killed may even thus have Lis 
portion with the unfaithful. 

Instruction.—Christ’s second coming has been the puzzle 
of the Church ever since the time the Thessalonians re- 
ceived Paul’s First Epistle. Does it mean the destruction 
of Jerusalem, or the hour of each person’s death, or a vis- 
ible reappearance of the Lord in the heavens to destroy the 
world? A great many different views are held, but as all 
have to do with the interpretation of prophecy rather than 
the performance of duty, we will do better to trouble our- 
selves with none of them. So far as our fathers were con- 
cerned for the past eighteen hundred years, the uncertain 
time for which they had to watch was their death, and we 
certainly have the same duty of watchfulness. Nothing is 
so certain as death, and nothing so uncertain as its time. 
Then, at least, God will calleach of us, whether watching 
or not. 

The blessedness of Heaven is for those who prepare for 
it. Itis just so with everything else. One cannot get any 
privilege or promotion unless he works forit. We have to 
earn our way. Our motto at school, or in the home, or at 
business should be, Work and watch. 

What is that wonderfal privilege implied in our Lord’s 
girding himself, at Heaven’s table, to wait on his disci- 
ples? It implies that those who bave been faithful here 
shall there be treated asthe most honored guests, waited 
upon by the Master himself of the heavenly feast, just as 
we are elsewhere told that they shall sit with him on his 
throne, by his side. 

Thereis not only the promise to the faithful, but the 






































threat to the unfaithful. For them are stripes, punish- © 


ment. it is expressed in a figure, as is the bliss of Heaven; 
but there is fear and sadness behind the figure. 
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Especially is the warning to those in positions of influ- 
ence and authority. The teachers in the Church, corre- 
sponding to the first, disciples who were to be apostles, 
are described under the figure of stewards, with servants 
under them. If they are unfaithful, there is a special 
punishment and blame for them. It is a very serious 
thing to be a Sunday-school teacher or an officer in the 
Church. 

The duty of such a teacher or officer is to give spiritual 
food in due season. The sin of such a person is to be lazy 
and self-seeking, enjoying himself instead of caring for 
others. 

There is only an allusion here to drunkenness, altho it 
is made the subject of the Golden Text. But this mere 
mention of it implies that it is a specially grievous form 
of self indalgence, deserving stripes. It is sure to get 
them even in this life. 

Of course, the stewards to whom the Master has given 
his commands know his will, and will receive many stripes 
if they disobey it. But the others, the children taught by 
these stewards, the under servants, if they are not watch- 
ful, will receive a milder punishment. But even this does 
not entirely exonerate the ordinary person. All have light 
enough if they-will use it. 


a 
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COOPER, F. H., Flushing, N. Y., accepts call to Norfolk, Neb. 
es R. L., Kansas City, Kan., called to Leavenworth, 
y. 


DEWEY, W. W., Kalamazoo, Mich., accepts call to Chicago, Ill. 
FAWCETT, ApaM, Columbus, O., called to Portage, Wis. 
FISTLER, F.C., Brooklyn, accepts call to Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
SANFORD, E. T., Eureka, accepts call to Santa Cruz, Cal. 
SNYDER, A. W., Mount Tabor, accepts call to Centerville, Ore. 
SPENCER, L. E., Crewe, Va., resigns. 

STAFFORD, Joan, Olathe, Kan., resigns. 

STOUT, Amos, La Grange, Ky., resigns. 

TILLEY, B. F., Ada, accepts call to Londonville, O. 
WHARTON, A. J., Prairie Lea, accepts calf to Hamilton, Tex. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BLAKE, EuMer T., Charlestown, N. H., ord. February 2%th. 


BLOSE, D. AtBert, Presb. ch., Belmont, N. Y., accepts call to 
Chagrin Falls, O. 


—- DwiGcut P., Wyandctte, Mich., accepts call to Creston, 


BROWN, FRANK J., Rose Creek, called to Aitken, Minn. 

CARTER, Caas. F., Burlington, Vt., called to Lexington, Mass. 

CHAMBERS, ALEXANDER, Prentice, Wis., resigns. 

CLANCY, Jupson V., inst. February 26th, West Medford, Mass. 

DIBBLE, WItuiAM L., Ivanhoe, called to Winona, III. 

FREEMAN. S.A., Rochester, accepts call to Presb. ch., Lyndon- 
ville, N. Y. 

eaters. FRANKLIN, New York City, accepts call to Fremont, 

BST WARS, JAMES W., Hayward, Wis., called to Minneapolis, 

nD. 


HUMPSREN®. TuHomAS A., Johnstown, Penn., called to Bioom- 


ington, Il 

eg WiLu1aM M., Cannon Falis, called to St. Charles, 
Minn. 

EIERE AS. THomMAS L., Pewaukee, Wis., accepts call to Crom- 
well, [a. 


LYON, MILFORD H., Harvey, accepts call to Chicago, III. 
MANVILLE, ADDISON G., Alexandria, accepts call to Ironton, 
io. 


MOORE, WILLIAM E. B., Madison, accepts call to East Hartland, 
Conn. 


OADAMS, THomas S., Keosauqua, Ia., accepts call to Elburn, Il 


PETERSON, Cart J., E. Fairfield, accepts call to E. Berkshire 
and Montgomery Center, Vt. 


PHILLIS, CHARLES H., Jamestown, called to Grand Forks. 


RICE, x oe W., Port Huron, Mich., accepts call to Rock- 
port, O. 

SHEAR, A. LINCOLN, Chester, N. J., accepts call to Industrial. 
Institute, Springfield, Mass. 


wapann, EpGaR L., N. Attleboro, Mass., called to Westerly, 
Wiese. LESLIE B., Gilead, Me., accepts call to No. Rochester, © 
ass. 


LUTHERAN. 
BRAMEAMP, J. M., New Castle, Ind., accepts call to Bellevue, 


y. 

BRAREN, J.S., New York City, called to Ellenville, N. Y. 

CONWAY, Joan, York, Penn., died February 27th, aged 84. 

CRISSMAN, F. H., Brookville, called to Brushton, Penn. 

LUCKENBACH, W. H., Hudson, N. Y., died February 23d, 
aged 67. 

McCOOL, W. S., Ponca, called to Stella, Neb. 

MILLER, C. A., Salem, Va., called to New York City. 

NORMAN, C. G., called to Jersey City, N. J. 


METHODIST. 


BARNES, H. N., Pasadena, Cal., died February 15th. 
HAYWARD, E. R., Seattle, Wash., died February 11th. 
MARTIN, S. H., Concord, Ill., died February 22d, aged 80. 
PECK, Harris, bradford, Penn., died February 23d. 
WALTON, M., Louisville, Ky., died February 12th. 
McKINNEY, J. H. C., Meth., Muncie, Ind., died February 28th. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
MILES, R. H. P., Lyndhurst, N. J., resigns. 
SUTHERLAND, R. R., Knoxville, Tenn., called to Danville, Ky 
WARNER, J. H.., ord. and inst. February 20th, Seneca, Ia. 
YEOMANS, W. W., Unionville, N. Y., called to Clearfield, Penn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BATTLE, A., Church Hill, accepts call to Wye, Md. 

BUNTING, O. S., Trenton, accepts call to Petersburg, Va. 
CONEY, WILLIAM, Springville, accepts call to Tarentum, Penn. 
CORBETT, SIDNEY, Philadelphia, Penn., resigns 

GEE, V. O., Bowling Green, Ky., accepts call to Tucson, Ariz. 
HUBBARD, James R., Norfolk, Va.. died February 25th, aged 58. 
MITCHAM, W, M, ord. February 27th, Jersey City, N. J. 
TATLOCK, WIvctiAM, Stamford, Conn., died March 3d, aged 63. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DUNLAP, W.E., Unit. Presb., inst. February 25th, DeWitt, Ia. 
rieuEe. C. G., Germ. Ref., Philadelphia, Penn., died February 
ith. 


GEHR, NIcHo.as, Germ. Ref., Philadelphia, Penn., died March 
8d, aged 79. 


- JONES, W. H., Cumb. Presb., Woodburn, Ore., resigns. 
WALKINSHAW, J. D., Unit. Presb., Keithsbury, Ill., died Feb- 
ruary 18th, aged 64. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Bonke of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 


THE GLADSTONE EDITION OF BISHOP BUT- 
LER.* 











BY JACOB COOPER, 
Paoressor OF LOGIC AND PHILOSOPHY, RUTGERS COLLEGE. 


BUTLER’s works have been published one hundred and 
sixty years. In that time the philosophical proofs of a 
future life have engaged the most vigorous intellects, 
and the department of teleology has been especially de- 
veloped. Despite this long period, so fruitful in valu- 
able contributions in lines of apologetics in theology 
and finality in philosophy, there has been no adequate 
edition embodying these results. The editions of parts 
or the whole of our author’s writings by Whewell, 
Barnes, Fitzgerald and Steere, have done good eervice 
for the ends they had in view. They are clear and 
vigorous expositions of parts of Butler’s purpose, and 
enter into his spirit. But they are deficient in that 
which is so much desired, the utilization of the litera- 
ture and scientific investigations bearing on the evi- 
dences of a future life, and fail to consider all that But- 
ler wrote as parts of a system. The world has been 
waiting for a competent editor, who has at length ap- 
peared in the person of Mr. Gladstone. 

The prevailing idea in all that Butler published is that 
this life is a part of one general Scheme which pervades 
all time and space, and is the work of one Omnipx tent 
Author. This is the burden of the ‘‘ Analogy,” while 
the purpose of the Sermons, as a corollary, is to show 
that all’men have a common bond between them ; that 
their interests and their destiny are identical because 
they are under one system of government. This Scheme, 
which embraces all things, is the root of the Greek phi- 
losophy ; in fact, the root idea of all philosophic thought 
since man began to speculate. How the One becomes 
the Many while yet distinct in each individuality, is the 
problem of existence from Plato to Leibnitz, and em- 
bodies whatever is significant in metapbysics, and em- 
braces every phase cf religion, natural or revealed. 
David’s harp and the Sibyl’s leaves, tho they may utter 
different notes, and often not in harmony with each 
other, agree in the fundamental theme that all the parts 
of the universe and the experiences of this life are united 
under one system embracing 

** One God, one law, one element, 
And one far off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 

Herein, Theism, Pantheism, Revelation, unite their 
common forces to oppose Unbelief, Pessimism and Ag- 
nosticism. Whatever elevates human nature, inspires 
it with hope, and thereby makes it strong to meet the 
trials of life. If the universe is a scheme, and design 
prevails, which are necessary assumptions to render 
science possible and give human conduct moral quality, 
each period of our existence must be con-idered as in- 
dissolubly connected with every other. For the order of 
nature as far as it appears above our horizon is develop- 
ment. One stage is preparatory to another, and cannot 
be isolated. Every analogy of the physical world teaches 
us this. For each ;article of macter is connected by 
attraction with every other; each stage of growth is 
necessary to the succee_ing, even as it is the effect of 
that which has gone before. The bud swells to the 
flower, the flower drops when it has nurtured the embryo 
fruit; this in turn matures and yields the seed to prop- 
agate itself indefinitely. So the protoplasm, or cell, de- 
velops into the embryo organ, the infant body becomes 
ready for a separate existence. “he rudimentary mem- 
bers, the sense organs, grow to fitness for use under 
the direction of an independent volition. The young 
child plays, the youth develops and gains knowledge for 
future activities; the mature man disciplines his char- 
acter by self-denial and the performance of duty for its 
own sake. This process continues as far as we can watch 
it; but unless there be a future life the knowledge and 
discipline, which fit us for an advanced stage when this 
fitness has become complete, have no significance. 
There is a total loss of all this which has been labonously 
acquired, since there is no place provided for its display. 
The uniformity of Nature’s action is destroyed, the 
Scheme according to which all has been effected hitherto 
is broken off at once, and an entirely different order 
supervenes. 

It may, however, be said we have no proof tkat the 
soul exists after the death of the body, or that its activi- 
ties are not conditioned by its alliance with a material 
organization ; that for aught we know the forces which 
are displayed by the living body are immanent in matter, 
and when the dissolution of this takes place, the energy 
belonging to each particle goes with it to enter in and 
compose an entirely different being. Two remarks are 
pertinent here: one is, that if nothing can be proved 
affirmatively in this way, nothing can be negatively, and 
there is an exact balancing, and no advantage is gained 
by the opponent of a future life; another is, that Butler 

* THE WORKS OF JOSEPH BUTLER, D.C.L. Edited by the Right 


Honorable W. E. GLADSTONE. 2 Vols. To be followed by a third, con- 
taining Dissertations. Macmillan & Co., London and New York. 
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does not say the argument from analogy proves a future 
life, but that if there is any probability, however little 
for, and none against, this view; this probability ought 
to be made our rule of action; For in our daily life we 


“are compelled to act on whatin the main has the greater 


degree of probability, since there are but few matters 
pertaining to our action which afford demonstrative 
proof. Here comes in the force of analogy. All the 
frame of nature evidently belongs to one whole, indissol- 
ubly connected together ; the course of development, as 
far as we can trace it, makes each stage preparatory to 
something to come, 

A Scheme which embraces the whole of two worlds 
and all time for its exercise must contain much that we 
cannot yet understand. Daily experience proves only 
too painfully our ignorance in much of that which most 
nearly concerns us and is most level to our comprehen- 
siop. There is no department of science which seems to 
be more advanced than to its infancy, or in which what 
is unknown is not immeasurably greaterthan what we 
understand. The organism of the tiniest animalcule, 
the physical constitution of the mote which floats in the 
sunbeam, the structure of any small part of our bodies, 
the psychological relation of the spiritual nature to the 
material, the mode by which the soul bridges the chasm 
between itself and matter, whether there be a material 
world and, if so, do we know its reality, or only phe- 
nomena—any one of these and countless other questions 
show us our ignorance in all matters of science. It is 
not strange, then, that there should be depths which we 
cannot fathom in the scheme wh‘ch embraces both 
worlds when we confessedly know so little of that which 
is directly before us. If a system of religion or philoso- 
phy should profess to make all its paris plain, this would 
stamp it as both false and unsuited to our present con- 
dition. 

Meantime we must act; for we must always bear in 
mind that we are compelled to accept the condition in 
which we find ourselves, whether this be to our liking 
or not. It is one of ignorance, imperfection in physical 
organization leading to countless ills, with constant lia- 
bility to offend against that moral law which our con- 
sciences tell us to be right. This is true alike of the 
individual and the race. But connected with this im- 
perfection is also the feeling that we are intrusted with 
the responsibility of our destiny, so that we can make 
ourselves better or worse ; in fact, no one but ourselves 
can do this, Hence, as we are imperfect, and there is 
within each man a prevailing desire to advance in what- 
ever can improve our condition, every portion of our 
life is disciplinary. No one has yet aimed at the best 
estate of which he is capable in any period. And as 
each period is evidently designed to fit for the succeeding 
one, and none of them have accomplished what we 
reach after, it is clear that if our present existence is a 
part of a scheme, there must be a future life to complete 
the work begun here ; for this is evidently preparatory, 
and that kind of trial in which every man is intrusted 
with the securing of his own happiness or misery. 
And when the discipline has been most efficient, the re- 
sults the most satisfactory, just when a life of constant 
struggle against temptation has fitted the character for 
good service and happiness, the whole has been to no 
purpose, provided the career be closed at death. Such an 
end might be allowable under a scheme of Pessimism ; 
but no one embraces this view of life who struggles 
after virtue and elevation of character. Nor is it worth 
while to argue with one who believes in this gloomy doc- 
trine. The only way open to such, if they be consistent, 
is to close this wretched farce, and the refuge of suicide 
being within the reach of all, it would be their duty to 
avail themselves of the remedy and end the misery of 
the whole world. 

This view is so absurd, so contradictory to our best 
aspirations and so degrading to our character, that few 
will be found willing to adopt it in practice. The world 
in which we now live would be a glorious dwelling place 
were it not for the misery which responsible creatures 
bring upon it by their sins ; and our own lives are, in the 
main, what we choose to make them, If there be ex- 
ceptions where the innccent suffer becauce of the guilt 
of their parents, or the badness of their neighbors, this 
does not militate against the truth that it is voluntary 
offense which originates the misery. For if all were 
virtuous, or if they even reached the standard of their 
own consciousness of duty, the miseries of which the 
pessimist complains would gradually disappear ; and this 
tendency shows that if all wrongdoing should cease, so 
would its consequences, And since all persons are con- 
nected together by generation and the relations of social 
life, they share the consequences of each other’s con- 
duct, and this becomes an additional incentive to avoid 
wrong doing. For if each suffered the full measure of 
his own ill desert, there might be a sort of excuse for 
him who chose, after viewing all the consequences of 
wrongdoing, to ruin himself. But since he belongs to 
scciety, and is partof a scheme whichis affected by what 
is done by every member of it, he has no right to inflict 
injury on his fellows. 

The disciplinary character of the government under 
which we live is clearly shown by the effect which trans- 
gression of the Moral Law has cn cur pbysical constitu- 
tion. That there is an inevitable connection between 
our mor:! ccnduct and our bodily welfare is as certain 
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as the laws of causation and uniformity in the material 
world. There is no such thing as chancein this any more 
than in the movements of matter under the control of 
physical lawre. The act makes its impression on the 
character, or rather becomes the warp and woof of its 
structure ; for the soul is not a tabula rasa on which 
each act makes its record, but the acting represents the 
man himeelf and constitutes his personality. Hence 
the act punishes or rewards itself in making its author 
bad or good, and thus becomes the measure of his hap- 
piness or misery. 2 

Thus the constitution of nature, as witnessed by each 
man’s experience and by the history of the world, agrees 
throughout with the system of revealed religion; 
for this declares that there is a future life in which the 
government begun on earth will be completed. Unlim- 
ited time will be given for the exhibition of the ulti- 
mate effec s of that government which as yet are only 
seen partially, but which disclose an ever-increasing ten- 
dency in the same direction. In the effects of conduct 
and happiness, and the segregation made ther: by among 
men, we have a warrent that if we belong to a Scheme 
the separation of the bad from the good will eventually 
be complete, and the justice revealed alike in Nature and 
Revelation will be fully vindicated. The natural law 
written in the constitution of man and the moral law 
revealed directly by the Creator are, from every analogy, 
counterparts of the same system; and so the contention 
of Bishop Butler is th>t they bear witness to each other 
and, therefore, we must accept their testimony. 








2 





The Postulates of Revelation and of Ethics. By Thomas 
Hill,D.D.,LL.D., formerly President of Harvard University 
and Lecturer on Theology and Ethics in the Meadville Theo- 
logical School. (Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. $1.50.) Ten of the 
lectures in this volume on the ‘‘ Postulates of Revela- 
tion’? were published in the Unitarian Review during 
1885-’87. The remaining lectures in the same course and 
the ten which form the second course on the ‘‘ Postulates 
of Ethics” were given by President Hill repeatedly in the 
regular course at Meadville, aud for the last time in the 
spring of 1891. They present in a more systematic and 
complete form the views given to the public in “The 
Natural Sources of Religious Knowledge,” republished 
from the Bibliotheca Sacra and ina delightful little book 
on ‘Geometry and Faith.” They are the product of 
a mind of great power and high range which, tho 
not breaking out into original lines of specu- 
lation, may fairly be said to have shown truly 
original capacity in the great field of comprehensive expo- 
sition. Speculation never assumed more genial forms than 
Dr. Hillgivesit. These lectures witness to the sweetness 
and grace of the man as much as to his strength and cour- 
age. Hestood in philosophy for the older forms of thought 
as against the Kantian catezories or the relativity of 
Hamilton. He shared Agassiz’s objections to the Darwin- 
ian doctrine of development, and could never bring himseif 
to accept natural evolution as a rational substitute for 
divine purpose in creation. There is, however, nothing in 
his line of defense or attack which in any fair sense would 
bring him into collision with those views of evolution 
which are now taught by many theologians as the best 
expression of a divine teleology and creative purpose in 
Nature. What gives his lectures permanent value is not 
thcir aim against the needless and often wanton material- 
ism which has defaced so much of the scientific evolution- 
ism of the day, but the author’s bold and strong stand for 
the fundamental postulates on which a sound philosophy 
of man and life rests. Dr. Hill was himself an advanced 
student io science and accomplished in his knowledge of 
those higher branches of mathematics which bring the 
whole Cosmos into the rhythm and poetry of its barmoni- 
ous geometry. In these lectures he not only lays a basis 
for Christian faith but vindicates the implications and 
assuniptions on which theism and a religious philosopby 
of man and the world and life rests. The lectures breathe 
the conviction which so much of our scientific speculation 
tends to obscure, that the greatest tking in this world is’ 
man, and that the most important thing is what concerns 
his spiritual development. The Christian evolutionist 
will discern even in the dissent of so broad and strong a 
thinker so much agreement on the great issues as to make 
him feel that they both must come together somewhere, on 
their philosophies, if not their theologies. He did not dis- 
parage evolution for what was trve in it but for the vicious 
materialism that was imported intoit. Hedid not strike 
Kant for what was essential and characteristic in his phil- 
osophy, but for real dangers toclear thinking which came 
in under his name; and generally what made Darwin 
obnoxious to him were the points which the Christian 
evolutionists and psychologists of ourtime have eliminated. 


The Spirit in Literature and Life. The E. D. Rand 
Lectures in Iowa College for the Year 1894. By John 
Patterson Coyle, D.D. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
and New York. $150.) The recent death of the modest 
scholar, who was the author of these lectures, has given 
a melancholy interest to them which transforms their 
publication into a memoir. Theentire course is the devel- 
opment of one consistent thought for which the author 
was doing what he could to find adequate expression. The 
lectures are the lafest assertion we have of the doctrine 
that the history of the world is the supreme vindication of 
Christianity and the revelation of the purpose and thought 
of God. Step by step the author advances to the culmina- 
tion of this great view of the subject, and every step in the 
development of his plan is felt by the reader as 80 much 
more approach to an inspiring goal, which is sure to be 
reached. The lectures are packed with thought, and good 
thought. The author had on bis brow the inspiration of 
the morning. 
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Progress in Spiritual Knowledge. By 
the Rev. Chauncey Giles. (American New 
Church Tract and Publication Society, 2129 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. $1.50.) This 
is the memorial volume of one of the sweet- 
est spirits in the Church, who served God 
and his generation faithfully, asa man and 
as a Christian minister, in many different 
places, and died in the peace of Jesus, be- 
loved and honored among his friends, No- 
vember 6th, 1898: He was educated for 
Williams and held his honorary degree 
from that college, tho a sudden attack due 
to an ambitious lad’s over-exertion in the 
hay field drove him from college and sowed 
the seed of lasting infirmity. He served in 
the ministry of the New Jerusalem Church 
at Cincinnati, in New York and at Phila- 
delphia, and in 1863 was consecrated to the 
office of ordaining minister, and in 1875 to 
that of the president of the General Coun- 
cil. These offices, the highest in the New 
Jerusalem Church, show the estimation in 
which he was held. His publications were 
numerous. He died at his home in Phila- 
delphia in the eightieth year of hisage. The 
full biographical sketch with which the 
memoir opens is reprinted, with slight 
changes, from the New Church Review, 
January, 1894, for which it was prepared by 
the Rev. William L. Worcester, D.D. The 
body of the volume is composed of sermons 
by Mr. Giles. 


Names and Their Histories Alphabetic- 
ally Arranged as a Handbook of Histor- 
ical Geography and Topographical No- 
menclature. By Isaac Taylor, M.A., 
Litt.D., Hon. LL D., Canon of York, au- 
thor of ‘‘ Words and Places.” (Macmillan 
& Co. $2.00.) The author of this volume 
haq his training for it in preparing his 
book on “‘ Words and Places,” which in 
thirty years has passed through a number 
of editions, and resulted in such a large 
accumulation of matter as to require a new 
work on an expanded plan. The work, 
however, still retains its topical or geo- 
grapbic character. It does not include 
personal names or family names except as 
they are derived from some topical associa- 
tion. Itis a piece of modest usefulness, 
in which the scholar makes no parade of 
his learning or of his labors, but offers 
what he has tothose who, if they want it at 
all, will want it very much and be greatly 
aided by it. 


Studics in the Thought World; or, Prac- 
tical Mind Art. By Henry Wood. (Leeand 
Shepard, Boston. $1.35.) Mr. Wood is 
already known as the author of several 
books of the same general character as this, 
and discussing the same general topic. The 
volume is composed of essays published by 
him in different magazines, and tho appar- 
ently miscellaneous as to subject, are so 
only because the characteristic thought of 
the age reveals itself in so many different 
forms and phases. As athinker Mr. Wood 
is discursive rather than severe or syste- 
matic. He is inclined to fasten on the 
attractive relations of a subject rather than 
to penetrate to the core, fix its value, and 
decide what to do with it. The book is 
written from the standpoint of an extreme 
idealism, which accepts the theory of mind- 
cure, as wellas thesound apostolic doctrine 
of atrue spiritual share and ownership in 
all things. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Harper’s Bazar for March 14th will be 
three times the ordinary size, and will be 
a bicycle number. 








....»Mr. Crockett’s new novel “Cleg Kelly, 
Arab of the City: his Progress and Adven- 
tures,” will be pub'ished immediately by 
D. Appleton & Co. 


----In the latest number of the American 
Journal of Science there are articles on the 
Réntgen rays by Professors Wright, Trow- 
bridge and Rowland. 


-... The American Newspaper Annual for 
1896 has just been published by N. W. 
Ayer & Son, of Philadelphia. The work 
Contains 1500 pages, and is sold for $5. 


----Charles Dudley Warner discusses 
“Our Foreign Trade and Our Consular 
Service,” in the North American Review 
for March, and advocates the establishment 
of a permanent, systematized consular 
service, with promotion for ability to im- 
portant positions, according to fitness. 


--.-The “Early Life of Lincoln.” made 
from the articles in McClure’s Magazine 
up to tne February number, will soon be 
issued by S.S. McClure. It deals with the 
life of Lincoln up to his twenty-sixth year, 
and will contain twenty different portraits 
of Lincoln, twelve of which were first pub- 
lished in these articles. It also throws new 





light on the Lincoln ancestry, showing the 
family to have been of good New England 
stock. 


....-Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland, the 
many-sided genius, has a new book in press 
which ought to be of great service to the 
household in keeping attics clear of lum- 
ber. Itis entitled ‘‘A Manual of Mending 
and Repairing,” and it undertakes to give 
practical advice for restoring all sorts of 
old and broken furniture, crockery, books, 
pictures, clothes, and even shoes! The 
work will be published in London by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus, and if as useful 
as it promises to be will doubtless be re- 
published here. 


....We all know that slang phrases be- 
come incorporated into our language in 
somewhat the same insidious fashion that 
vice gains a foothold—first tolerance and 
then acceptance. The author of the poem 
“Introspection,” in the March Overland 
Monthly, has evidently reached this final 
stage so far as one phrase goes. After two 
serious stanzas addressed to an aching heart 
she proceeds : 

‘*So heart, brace up, and twang thy quivering 
strings 
Into new strength. 
me, 
Nor beg of me to voice thy grief for thee. 

Poor heart! thou and thy kind are weakling 

things.” 

...-Philip J. A. Harper, who died at his 
home in Hempstead, L. I., last Friday, was 
the son of James Harper, founder of the 
publishing firm of Harper & Brothers, and 
was himself connected with the house near- 
ly fifty years. He became an active mem- 
ber of the firm on the death of his father in 
1869 and, after the death of his uncles, be 
was for many years senior member, until 
1890, when he retired from the firm. Mr. 
Harper had great executive ability, a re- 
markable memory tbat enabled him to call 
by name nearly every one of the many em- 

ployés of the house, and, particularly of late 
years, he devoted much time to charities 
and the improvement of the town in which 


Ask no more tears of 


he lived. 


.... The Chapbook,in its enlarged form, 
jeads off with an admirable article by Eve 
lyn Hunter Nordhoff on ‘“ The Doves’ Bind 
ery,” where Mr, Cobden Sanderson, with 
the aid of valuable assistants, carrics on 
hisartistic handicraft. The Land of Sun- 
shine says of the enlarged Chapbook that 
**no reader will complain of the doubling 
of its price if the increment goes to hiring 
a proof reader” ‘I'he Chapbook’s avowed 
aim is to illustrate the literary fads of the 
day. Is it that a complacent, debonair 
ignorance of the Bible is a fad of the times, 
oris the proof-reader again to blame for 
allowing the following sentence, quoted 
from W. J. Locke’s story, ‘‘A Fool’s 
Honour,”’ to pass uncorrected ? 


“Content with the love-like words that fol- 
lowed, she did not question the relevance of 
this saying, but, nevertheless, like Ruth, she 
kept it in her heart.” 

...-[t is only the Protestant scholar who 
is able to attain the objectivity that mskes 
it possible to do justice to persons and 
events antagonistic to Protestant princi- 
ples. Itis only a little more than a year 
since Sabatier’s ‘‘ Life of Francis d’ Assissi”’ 
captured the werid. A biography marked 
by the same justice is the recently pub- 
lished “Ignatius von Loyola und die Gegen- 
reformation” (Halle, 1895, 15 marks), by 
Prof. Eberhard Gothein, of the Univer- 
sity of Bonn. Tne author is really Pro- 
fessor of Political Sciences, and has done his 
best work in the history of this discipline, 
which it takesin the wider sense of History 
of Culture. As one of the leading features 
and forces in this development he reoog- 
nizes Loyola and Jesuitism. His work 
consists chiefly in a keen analysis of the 
religious status of Spain at the beginning 
of the counter-reformation, and of the prin- 
ciples and practices of Jesuitism as the main 
agency in this movement. Both the strong 
and the weak sides of Loyola’s ‘order are 
clearly discriminated, and the whole is the 
product of an unbiased historian, altho the 
Protestant standpoint of the author is not 
denied. He says: 


“ The greatest weakness of the system of mo- 
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rality taught by Loyola isthe extreme superfi- 
ciality of its principles. .. . In his case the na- 
tional religious characteristics df the Spanish 
race became not a healing medicine, but a poi- 
son.” 





For the Lenten Season 


Little Books on Religion. 


Cloth flexible, 50 cents, net. 





1. The Upper Room. 


By the Rev. JOHN WATSON, D.D. (Ian Maclaren), 
author of “ Keside the Bonnie Brier Bush.” 


“They are eloquent sermons, all the more effective 
because they are strongly marked by the q talities of 
mind and skill in writing, which have gained their 
author his cunspicuous successes in another depart- 
ment of literature."’—Scotsman. 


2. Christ and the Future Life. 
By the Rev. R. W. DALE, LL.D. 


“ As good as anyth'ng Dr. Dale ever did. Most peo- 
ple know the kind of work which the author could 
do, and the tone and quality of it, the «pirit and 
power of it. Well. here we have Dr. Dale at his best.” 
—Aberdeen Free Press. 


3. The Seven Words from the Cross. 
By the Rev. W ROBERTSON NICOLL, D.D. 


“The contents are admirable, They consist of a 
series of meditations on Carist’s words from the 
Cross, which are full of suggestive thought and ae- 
vout feeling. expresse in very fresh and fe-icitous 
style.”—Glasgow Herald. 


4. The Visions of a Prophet. 
By the Rev. Marcus Dops, D.D., author of “ The 
Parables of Our Lord, Mohammed, Buddha and 
Christ,” etc., etc. 


Dr. Dods is Professor of Usegetion! Theology in 
New College, Edinburgh, and these studies in the 
Life of Zechariah, the prophet, will be a welcome 
addition to the many for: ible and keen analytical 
expositions which this famous divine has already 
contributed to biblical helps for the Bible student. 


5. The Four Temperaments. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER WaYTE, D.D., Minister of 
Free St. George's Charch, Edinburgh. 


Dr. Whyte discusses in a deligntfal, half-humorous 
manner, with a vein of deep underlying earnestness, 
the relative differences and effects of the four distinct 
temperaments—the sanguine, choleric, phlegmatic 
~~ ea caaealiiaaas are cliaracteristic of man- 

nd. 


Other Volumes to Follow Soon. 
The Teaching of Jesus. 


By the Rev. R. F. HorTON, author of ** The Inspira- 
tion of the Bible,” “ Verbum Dei,’ etc. $1.'0. 


“The reading of Dr. Horton’s book by those in 
sympathy with Jesus and His mission cannot but 
enhance their appreci tion of thé preciousness and 
profundity of his teaching,” 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 


149-151 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Red Republic. 


A Romance of the Commune. By Ropert W. 
CHAMBERS, author of * The King in Yellow,” etc. 
Second Edition. 12mo, $1.25. 


“There is not a dull page in it.”—Denver Times. 

“The book will commend itself not only for its 
strength and vividness of description, but for the 
touches of imagination and fancy that decorate its 
gentier pa s. Itrevealsa prolific mind and an 
ambitious artisan.’ —“ Drocu,” in Life. 

“He carries his readers along in the whirlwind of 
his enthusiasm in the feverish interest of those 
e here is never a moment when 
the interest lags. . . . It is ~ far the stronge:t, 
most dramatic book of the year; it is really great.” — 
Critic, Clevéland. 


The Crime of the Century. 


By RopRIGU*sS OTTOLENGUI. (No. 12 in the Hud- 
son Library.) 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


“it is one of the best-teld stories of its kind we 
have read, and the reader will! not be able to guess its 
ending easily. it is ingeniously worked out without 
giving away the true solution, and those who enjoy 
a well-written detective story should nut fail to read 
it.”— Boston Limes. 


The Things that Matter. 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, author of “The Red Spell,” 
etc. (No. 13in the Hudson Library.) 12mo, cloth, 
$1.10; paper, 50 cents. 


Cooper’s Works. 


“The Mohawk Edition,” to be issued in 3? volumes. 
Printed from new plates and bound in the general 
style of the hew Hudson Edition of Irving’s 
works. The edition will be scl? in sets or in 
sepurate volumes, according to the convenience 
of the buyer. Cloth extra, with frontispiece, per 
—— $1.25; per set, $4.00. (First group now 








Books and their Makers 


During the Middle Ages. A study of the conditions 
of the auction and distribution of literature, 
from the fall of the Roman Empire to tne begin- 
ning of Copyright Law. Georce HAVEN 
PUTNAM, author of “ Authors and ‘Their Publi 
in Ancient Times.” 2 vols., 8vo, $2.50. Volume I 


now ready. 
*,* “* Notes on New Books,” a literary quarterly, and 
list of fiction sent on application. Putnam's Portrait 


Catalogue sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
27 WEST 23d ST., NEW YORK. 
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JUST OUT. 


By REV. W. HAY AITKEN, Missioner 


(now at St. Andrew's, Harlem). 


Temptation and Toil. 


Sermons on the Battle and Burden of Life. 
12mo, cloth, gilttop. $1.50. 

“Many people in New York will never forget the 
name of the Rev. Mr. Aitken. Not many years ago 
he conducted one of the most successful missions 
ever held in the great city. To his admirers—and 
their name is legion—th's collection of his mission 
sermons will prove very acceptable.”—The Church- 
man. 

Besides the above we have ten other volumes of 
sermons by the same author. 


For sale at all bookstores or at the publishers, 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 
Bible House. 4th Ave. and 9thSt., N. Y. 
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History for Ready Reference 


and Topical Reading. 
IN FIVE IMPERIAL, VOLUMES. 
By J. N. LARNED, £x-Pres. Am. Library Ass'n. 


Giving History on All Topics in the Exact Words of 
the Historians Themselves. 

This work contains the choicest selections, upon thousands 
of topics, from those historians whose writings have been 
accorded the highest place by the common consent of man- 
kind. ¢ 

It will answer more questions in History, more author- 
itatively, and with greater excellence of literary expression, 
than any other book in the world, and that, too, with the 
greatest economy of time. 

It is in itself a Library of History, and it represents, as 
does no other work in the English language, the Literature 
of History. 

Thus, it has the fascination, the interest, and, so to speak, 
the flavor, as possessed by the writings of the best his- 
torians, biographers, and specialists. And ‘‘what we may 
call the historic sense is everywhere evinced in the analysis 
of subjects, in the choice and arrangement of topics, and 
in the relative fullness of the treatment of them.” 

Its character and value are attested by the following from 
myriads of testimonials :— 

“T turn toit first for an answer to any historical question 
and have not yet been disappointed in my search.” 

Pres. DAVID T. HILL, Rochester University. 

‘‘T had decided that two encyclopedias and two diction- 
aries would answer my requirements for works of reference, 
but this work * * * occupies a field not covered by 
other works of reference.”"—Hon. W. P. WHITEHOUSE, 

Maine Supreme Judicial Court. 

“T bought it at sight, and now, on examination, I think 
it the best work of the kind in the language.” 

Hon. JOHN W. ROWELL, 
Supreme Court of Vermont. 

“There is a wise economy of time, and this is the best 

example of it in literary matters, I have ever seen.” 
Ex-Judge C. R. GRANT, Akron, Ohio. 

“ A wonderful combination of exact historical informa- 
tion and delightful historical literature.” 

Pres. GEO. T. WINSTON, 
University of North Carolina. 

“Its need more than justifies its publication.” 

CHAS. R. BARRETT, Supt. Chicago Athenzum. 

Sent carriage free, to responsible subscribers on 
easy payments. Send for circular giving full in- 
formation. 

Solicitors Employed. 


The C. A. Nichols Co., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass, 


Two Volumes for Tourists 


Outward and Homeward Bound. 

A Journal and Note Book for Ocean 
Voyagers, containing maps, colored plate 
of smoke stacks and house flags of the 
principal Transatlantic Passenger Steam- 
sbip Lines, and letters of international 
signal codes for merchant vessels, together 
with Log Book, various nautical informa- 
tion, and an appropriate quotation for 
each day, with blank pages for notes and 
autographs. Bound in canvas, with 
ornamentul stamping, $1.00. 


The Vacation Journal. 

A Dary of Outings from May until 
November. Anappropriate quotation for 
each day and blank pages for the record- 
ing of events and the day’s pleasure. 
16mo, cloth, 50c. 

Anson D. F. Randolph & Company, 
91 aod 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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NEW THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 


(T. & T. CLARK, Edinburgh) 


The Christian Doctrine of Immortality. By Rev. 8. D. F. Satmonp, 


Demy 8vo, net $5.00. 


“The word * Immortalit, 
pattias on *‘ immortalit 
he message of the Bi le. 


’ is used in the large sense which Paul gives it when he speaks of ‘this mortal’ 
Life, eternal life, the immortality 
he teaching of Christ and the whole burden of the Christian Revelation 


of the man, not the immortality of the soul. is 


make the present life decisive for the future.”—From the Author's Preface. 


The Resurrection of the Dead. 
By the late Prof. W. MILLIGAN, D.D. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 

“There is the touch of the exact scholar on eve 
, and it brings out beauty that istruth, and trut 


ote is beanty, to our continual enjoyment.’’—The 
Expository Times. 


The Bible Doctrine of Man; or, 
The Anthropology of Scripture. By 
Rev. J. LAIDLAW, D.D. New Edition, 
Revised and Rearranged. Post 8vo, $3.00. 


“The standard work in English on the Anthropolo- 
gy and Psychology of the Bible.”—Expository Times. 


BEYSCHLAG’S NEW TESTMENT THEOLOGY 





New Testament Theology; or, Historical Account of the Teaching of Jesus 


and of Primitive Christianity according to the New Testament Sources. 
WILLIBALD BEYSCHLAG, Professor of Theology at Halle. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, net $6.00. 


BUCHANAN. 


Morality and Religion. By Rev. 
JAMES Kipp, D.D., Glasgow. Demy 
8vo, $4.00, 


“Dr. Kidd has written a remarkable volume.”’— 
Professor J. [VERACH, D.D., in The Thinker. 


The Ethics of the Old Testa- 
ment. By Rev. W. 8S. BRUCE, M.A. 
Cr. 8vo, $1.50. 





By Dr. 
Translated by Rev. NEIL 


Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment. The Epistles of St. Paul. By 
Professor F. GODET, D.D., NenchA&tel. 
Demy 8vo, net $4.50. 

The origina! Edition is to form Three large Vol- 
umes—Vol. I. containing “St. Paul’s Episties” 
(Translation now ready, as above); Volume II. ** The 
Gospels, and Acts of the Apostles;” and Vol. III, 
“Hebrews, Catholic Epistles, and the Apocalypse.” 


KAFTAN’S TRUTH OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 





The Truth of the Christian Religion. By Frofessor Jutivus Karray: 


Berlin. 


Translated from the German, under che Author’s supervision, by G. FERRIES, 


D.D. With a Prefatory Note by Professor FLINT, D.D. 2 vols , 8vo, net $6.00. 
“Eminently a work which the times require, and will be cordially welcomed by all students of theology.” 


tsman. 


Introduction to the Synoptic 
Gospels. By PATON J. GLOAG, D.D., 
author of ‘‘An Introduction to the 
Pauline Epistles,’ ‘‘The Catholic Epis- 
tles,” etc. Demy 8vo, $3 00. 


SCHULTZ’S 


The Brotherhood of Mankind: 


A Study toward a Christian Philosophy 
of History. By Rev. J. HOWARD CRAW- 
FORD, M.A. Post 8vo, $2.00. 


OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY 





Old Testament Theology. The Religion of Revelation in its pre-Christian 


Stage of Development. 


By Prof. HERMANN SCHULTZ, D.D. Authorized English 


Translation by Professor J.A. PATERSON,D D. 2vols., 8vo, Second Edition, net $6.00. 
“The book to get, beyond all doubt, is this one by Schultz, which Messrs. Clark have just given to us in 


English. 
Professor A. B. BrucE, D.D. 


It is one of the most inte resting and readable books we have had in our nands for a long time.” — 


Sources of New Testament Greek; or, The Influence of the Septuagint on 


the Vocabulary of the New Testament. 


By Rev. H. A. A. KENNEDY. 


8vo, $2.00. 


*,* This book is a study in Biblical Greek, attempting to estimate the influence of the LXX. on the New 


Testament vocabulary. 


The Critical Review. Edited by Professor S. D. F. SaLmMonp, D.D. Containing 
signed Reviews of all the important Theological and Philosophical books published 


during the year, and Notices and Record of Select Literature, by the Editor. 
Annual (prepaid) Subscription, net $1.50. 


lished Quarterly. 


Pub- 


The Expository Times. Edited by Rev. James Hastinas, M.A. Annual 


Subscription, net $1.50. 


“The ‘Expository Times’ is - best preacher’s monthly that we have--most various and helpful for all 


Bible students.’’--London Quarter 


New Catalogue, just issued, free by post, on application. 





*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or will be supplied by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SON 


SOLE AGENTS FOR T.&T. CLARK 
153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 








EDUCATION. 


MUSIC 





A PUBLIC LECTURE in the Chapel of the 
Union Theological Seminary, 700 Park Avenue, New 
York, will be delivered at 8:15 P.M., on PRACTI- 
CAL R ION 3 Monday, March 16th —The 
Rev. W. Hay Aitkin, on * Admis- 
sion free without Ticket. 

For the higher educa- 


BRADFO RD ACADEMY. tion of young © omen. 


Babéings unsurpassed for comfort and heal Twen- 
_ -five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; also, 
paratory and optional. Year commences Sept. ii, 
faos°A pply to Miss IDA C.ALLEN,Prin., Bradford, 


“ Winning Souls.’ 





fass. 











LARGEST MANUFACTURERS, / 
IN THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURNISHING Se 














STATIONERY ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExposiTion, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 4 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 











DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


High Grade Stationery, Imported Novel- 
ties, Leather Goods. 


Union Square 36 East 14th Street, New York, 
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*wiessiah Cicteneus™ 





revared by E. 
all, yh 4 
ice containing Responsive Readings, interspersed 
with appropriate songs. Price,5 cents per single 
copy. 

si Easter Selections,”’ Series G. for 1896, 


nh pretty car- 
ols, preceded bya set of selected ‘y ad- 
ings. Price, 5 cents per single copy. 


A Special Circular, 


Containing a list of our large and varied 
etock of music for Easter, will be sent free 
on application. 

The new music for 1896 is very fine, including 
in addition to the two publications above 
named, splendid solos and duets, and fine an- 
thems for the choir. 

CANTATAS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Flower Praise cae.) ). Festival of the Flowers (30c.) 
Under the Palms (3tc.) 

The Musical Visitor for March will containa 
supplement of Easter Anthems, Price, 15 cents. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 











Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 
would like the paprr sent. 
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THE RAILROAD CASE. 


Mr. T. B. BLACKSTONE, President of 
the Chicago and Alton Railroad Com- 
pavy, in his annual report for the year 
ending December, 31st, 1895, prefaces the 
statistics by several pages of remarks 
upon what might be called the case of the 
Railroads versus the States. Mr. Black- 
stone in his review of railroad legislation 
during the last twenty years and of the 
effects upon these corporations, does not 
hesitate to charge upon the Western com- 
monwealths a violation of good faith and 
a breaking of understandings between 
the investor and the States which, he 
says, were as clearly provided for as tho 
actually stated in the different charters. 
He particularly mentions the proviceion 
that no more railroads should be con- 
structed than it was intended that the 
people should support by payments for 
their use. 

It is of course easy to deny this conten- 
tion of the veteran President of the Alton 
Company, and to say that there was no 
stipulation in the railroad charters for the 
prevention of competition ; but this is not 
the whole case. Inanarticlein the North 
American Review in April, 1875, it is 
argued of the Granger laws that ‘“ the 
Illinois railroad law was ivogeniously 
framed so as to make those who were to 
use the railroads of Illinois the final ar- 
biters as to what it was reasonable they 
should pay for such use,” and adds Mr. 
Blackstone, ‘‘more than twenty years’ 
experience under the law has proved the 
truth of the assertion.” 

But the Granger may say, ‘‘ Should we 
let the corporations rule us completely ?” 
.By no means; that would be the other 
extreme; yet that does not at the same 
time justify the present extreme com- 
plained of in the Chicago and Alton report. 
The essential injustice of the present 
situation of the railroads as regards 
existing laws enacted in many Western 
States is that these commonwealths have 
really adopted a policy which has left the 
capitalists without resource in any direc- 
tion. By this is meant that these States 
have in many cases practically said that 
they wished rates fixed by open compe- 
tition and by legislative reductions at the 
same time. Now, such a position is com- 
mercially impossible and unfair. Nowhere 
else among our large industries are such 
double repressions to be seen. In iron mak- 
ing, farming, trading—whatever we take 
for an illustration—we find prices fixed 
either in one way or the other, but nowhere 
by both methods. In most cases it is open 
competition which sets the price ; and if 
a combination is made the people know 
that the unfair profits which such a com- 
bination (say of agricultural implement 
makers) may try to extort, will certainly 
and surely lead to the building of other 
plants and still further competition; for 
millions of idle capital are waiting for 
just such opportunities to make money. 
Is there any reason to doubt that this 
would have also been the history of rail- 
roads had they attempted to charge ex- 
orbitant rates, even thono Legislature had 
intervened ? 

But open, severe competition was not 
considered enough. The standard of what 
was a fair price, commercially accepted 
in all other lines of business—the price as 
fixed competition—was supplemented by 
forced reductions in passenger and freight 
tariffs until, under the stress of business 
depression, we find 25% of our railway 
mileage bankrupt, while but 1 or 2¢ of 
business men fail each year. So large a 
difference in the ratio of commercial mor- 
tality ought to give us pause. There is 
something wrong in the general railroad 
situation, clearly enough. One of the 
States severely censured by Mr. Black- 
stone (Illinois) has acknowledged son e- 
thing of an error in past policy in the re- 
port of the Railroad and Warehouse Com. 
mission just issued, in which a law is 
advocated to prohibit the building of addi- 
tional railroads unless the necessity is 
demonstrated. Other States have similar 
statutes, while it has always been the law 








of Great Britain. 
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It is an industrial fact which we must 
all take to heart—that our railroads need 
some protection against transportation 
losses, not for their own sekes merely, but 
for the sake of the community at large, 
We are only beginning to realize how 
closely the interests of labor and of manu- 
facturing are bound up with the reasona- 
ble prosperity of our great carrying com- 
panies, The railroads of the United States 
in 1893 employed 873,602 men, and 779,608 
in 1894, the number fur 1895 not yet being 
reported. Here is a discharge from 1893 
to 1894 of 93,994 persons, involving a loss 
of income, according to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to 375,976 men, 
women and children. Far beyond what 
we know statistically are the losses 
caused by reductions of wages or re- 
ductions in the time employed, with 
the corresponding losses to landlords 
and storekeepers throughout the coun- 
try. To these must be added the very 
large indirect losses to manufacturers who 
have been living and employing men on 
the orders for machinery and supplies 
which railroads were always placing on 
the market, but which were almost entire- 
ly.stopped. Business depression had, of 
course, a largeshare in these misfortunes, 
but unnecessary reductions in transporta- 
tion charges played an important part, too. 
We cannot have a real and full revival of 
business unless the railroads are allowed 
to participate in it with the rest of the 
country. It is too great an industry to be 
ignored. 

All this and more is involved in Mr, 
Blackstone’s argument which tho radical 
and positive in its assertions and positions, 
yet contains elements of equity which the 
States concerned must finally acknowledge 
and put into practice. 
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NATIONAL AND STATE BANKS. 


WE print this week a considerable 
number of the quarterly statements of 
the State and National banks doing busi- 
ness in New York City, and call the par 
ticular attention of our readers to them, 
The New York City Banks are among the 
representative financial institutions of 











this country. 

CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 
SRROMEIOS v6.5 s5ic.c0bsvs'ssewices cece 313,301,278 
Oe a a ne en 2,000,000 
PENNER. 5 cask ns cence leanicassNbwiecinw 400,000 

74,863 
10,470,465 

CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
SINNED swiss soncetnnsdusenex $35,244,946 
Capital stock .........sccccccses 
Surplus......... 

Undivided profits... a 

SENG. csc Genwnwaasbenuexa econ 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 

WREINIIES is oie soos: csv oe cawwese $8, 262,792 

Capital stock............... 1,000,000 

Surplus and profits > "935,800 

BINED wioeo rh es acs05000 sem oeriees 6,986,874 





EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 








SR ONOMIIES oo ae osdein's 4s ssasineos <1 $1,733,377 
ceo BUDO, oo se cc cscs 250,000 
PRUNIIENL 6 oer = sess an se se'ee os 50,000 
Un ivided profits ais 85,662 
SRONEES ce Sh wns hess see seen sans 1,123,465 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK. 

PROB OUEOEG 5 o:5.05000ciessicccccvcece $2,671,966 
ASRMRON GEG, 65.0 <s.0:0000 550.0008 

Surplus 





posits 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
PRONONIDOOE 0:0 vos ..0nsesesveecsvves $26,378,492 
so a stock..... 3,200,000 
CS arr 1,800,000 
Un ivided profits. 206, 
Oe rere 21,126,593 





GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK 








AUIS coc ca n.sainn saseewe<cutes $11,361,983 
Capital stock. .....sccccesscs cscs 1,000,000 
ee ae 1,000,000 
Undivided profits 664,248 
EB poo scce es seahes. ooesasees 7,807,535 


{MPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


PES 60 .o5icadscseaccacdeees - $28,668,365 
Gooteel Rene a A eA ae 1,500,000 
RE Se 5,000,000 
Undivided profits ................ 547,87. 

SEIS = 954454 Sicnewieso0s on easien 21,570,252 


LEATHER MANUFACTU RERS? NATIONAL BANK. 


IND acca kc kas ecepadaus noes 36,083,551 
en er ea 600,000 
Sos hon obes sabuewcnasodssics 400,000 
Undivided profits................ 99,341 
DEEN coco bs seestesss pSewesacas 4,543,521 

LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK. 
IEE Foo os5senc5sscckgacce $8,761,299 
Capital stock ...............0see0- 300,000 
=n caibieadak deka eesck ap wee 550,000 
Undivided profits.............+.. i 41,004 
Dh vp spdens ovetuensnes ceeee 7,648,825 
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MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 


Resources .....-++..++ ee eeeeee $10,286,178 
Capital stock........... ————! 
ranma nacets*+*- Meas eeuan 900,000 
Undivided profits....... ......... 49,951 

"Sa esackcaetes 8,291,227 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE. 


ReSOUPCES .....0ee-ceeeeee ceeeees $34,925,573 
Capital stock.... .............005 5,000,000 
Sah o0.6000- 0. cccgecscceoe coe §©=— 9, 0D 

Undivided profits................ 1.554 371 
Doo iieG icin vceicinins deeciens - 24,584,252 






SI yeas ov awe bese 5s ches eases $7,689,451 
Capital stock....... seeea ewer cae 700,000 
Saepine. Rs ied sed 6 Sinan sedan ws ‘ 500,000 
Undivided profits................ 61,644 
Deposits........... betedeevpeness 6,382,807 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 
Resources ........ Spas es ese se + ses $2,120,126 
I ass wnnsntnciaxes 300,000 
CE eee Salvin oniuinia t 

Undivided profits........ heenons - _ 21,898 
DOMOGIES. 000. ccccccccccsccesccccce 1,553,733 

NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
ReSOUFCES... 00 -cccccccecs beeseiee - $4,651,807 
NATE AIEEE oa.c csi ccccccecsccecs 600,000 
Surplus....... bveeke 120,000 
Undivided profits. 263,103 
Deposite.......0.005 scoccccsscees 9,488,704 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 

Resources ......... peciApipweian as $37,771,127 
Capital stock......... Seay ates sens 2,000,000 
Surplus....... OLE A 500, 

Undivided profits....... sectsele com 671,248 
SOMIIN is 909 $60:55:4650666 000006000 32,647,125 


NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. 











ReSOUPCES........eccecececcccceces $4,107,048 
( apital stock................. eee. 200,000 
_—— Ae Ree ovate .000 
Undivided profits............... -. — 885,802 
Deposits... Dua paeeis coctesessescocs GMeeree 
NINTH NATIONAL RANK. 
Resources............006. piotsicieisi<ie $5,496,881 
Capital stock...... 750,000 
SUPPOSE. ..0.06.-scccee 250,000 
Undivided profits. -- 110,210 
TOY Cre aie 4,342,171 
PHENIX NATIONAL BANK. 
CCAM i 0 25. onics natn s<cunck os $6,053,092 
Capital stock........... bapegee see 1,000,000 
Surplus...........eseeeee. paisley 300, 
Undivided profits............... - 46,675 
MODI ois <5.65si600106 550504 sarcanese 4,667,417 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources .............. seme daiece . $7,337,449 
Capital stock.......... im dom vicios 300,000 
Surplus........... 600, 
Undivided profits... 30,019 
MDG IME aoc csicins « sic.eieshs a cease < 6,367,745 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources.......... sivebseisieeeesccs SUR OEaOS 
Capital Stok... 0i:0i00<008%0550es0< 1,000,000 
SUPMIUB, «0. <s.00s0000 edixcwieesiesicieide 200,000 
Undivided profits................ 35,157 
BIDUOME UN Soe hon sae sencaswers sin - 11,627,566 
STATE BANKS. 
BOWERY BANK. 
Resources ....... Sseoainsenws sees $3,879,552 
Capital stock...............0ceeee 250,000 
BUPQINBS wscccscosae ssisinews eleiaee 500,000 
Undivided profits................ 71,651 
DONOR RE horn Sac c ilacsiceu sees ce 3,057,901 
ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 
RESO UROBB S65 66.516 5:05.04 sie0eesweres $1,569,573 
| 100.000 
Undivided profits................ 218,660 
WEDORIB Cae cote cies wcrc cietn« 1,250,913 
ORIENTAL BANK. 
Resources .........000.seeccee cece $2,555,617 
Capital stock...............00ce0e 300,000 
urplus..... Regia aisea aps icscioiceisics 300,000 
Undivided profits............... i 111,360 
leposits.......... See - 1,844,257 
MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





Fear of Congress renders the business 
outlook unpleasantly uncertain. There 
are certain unsatisfactory features direct- 
ly connected with business, such as low 
prices, ample supplies, keen competition, 
ete.; but these drawbacks would quickly 
disappear if the recuperative tendencies 
80 frequently manifested only had a fair 
Opportunity of asserting themselves. 
That merchandise is moving more freely 
is convincingly demonstrated by the per- 
sistent and liberal increase of railroad 
earnings—increases which are more at- 
tributable to larger traffic than to better 
rates, At both the West and South there 
is much less complaint of dull trade 
than in the East. In New York City 
the depression is more intense than 
elsewhere, for the reason, of course, that 
the financial center is more sensitive to 
disturbing influences than commercial 
end industrial centers. Unless some- 
thing occurs to relieve the depres- 
sion here, it will, if prolonged, certainly 
im recovery elsewhere. Fortunately 
there isa strong feeling of hopefulness 
hereabouts, due to very familiar causes ; 
and some of our markets are being stimu. 
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lated into more activity by lower prices. 
The large demand in prospect for struc- 
tural iron, the somewhat better demand 
for dry goods and groceries, all testify to 
the reviving tendencies at work, and 
which are likely to become more pro- 
nounced with the approach of spring and 
the opening of navigation. The croaking 
habit is still upon us, and dies hard when 
there is so much opportunity for com- 
plaint. Enterprise is certainly awakening 
and ready to take the benefitof every ad- 
vantage, but is held in absolute check by 
apprehension of what Congress may do 
in. some reckless fit of bravado, such as 
displayed over the Cuban and Venezuelan 
questions, and which ought to be lifted 
out of reach of popular passion. Congress 
is unwilling to do anything with the cur- 
rency, the tariff or other pressing home 
questions. Its chief occupation seems to 
be to divert attention from these and em- 
broil us in a series of international com- 
plications which may be turned to politi- 
cal advantage in the forthcoming cam- 
paign. No person expects that the war 
scares will result in actual hostilities ; but 
the country has been worked upinto suclt 
an irritable condition that it is impossible 
to say what follies Congress may not fall 
into. This is the universal feeling amon 
thoughtful business men, whose chie 
desire is for prompt adjournment before 
any further injury is done to national 
prosperity. 


Altho the circumstances referred to 
were adverse to any upward movement 
on the Stock Exchange, still values show- 
ed excellent resisting powers, The Bal- 
timore and Ohio disclosures were an ad- 
ditional shock to confidence, but this blow 
also bas been met with less injury than 
might have been expected. Throughout 
the Stock Market there is an undertone of 
confidence, which would quickly express 
itself by an improvement in values did 
circumstances permit. This confidence is 
based almost entirely on the persistent 
increase of railroad earnings, which bet- 
ter than any other single indicator show 
the improving tendencies of business, 
During the fourth week of March 50 roads 
earned 18% more than last year, and in 
the third week 80 roads earned nearly 6% 
more than in 1895. Forthefull month of 
February 67 roads have thus far reporteda 
gain aggregating over 14%. The Pennsyl- 
vania system, which is thoroughly repre- 
sentative, has already published returns 
which are thoroughly encouraging. The 
same is true of New York Central, which 
earned 10% morein February than in 1895, 
and showed an increase even over 1894, 
Such evidences of improvement are indis- 
putable,however much some of the chronic 
grumblers may be disinclined to accept 
them. It will not do to say that the 
heavy grain movement explains these in- 
creases, and that when this ceases the 
returns will fall back. The rapid market- 
ing of wheat and corn has much todo 
with the improvement; but not all; for 
inquiry among railroad officials proves 
that tbe merchandise movement generally 
is improving. Some of the big Chicago 
dry-goods jobbers announce that they 
have done the biggest February business 
onrecord, This may not be general; and 
here and there are symptoms that the 
effects of overtrading last summer and fall 
are still being felt, and that further fail- 
ures may follow. Nor does this alter the fact 
that a general disposition to look on the 
brighter side of things would materially 
aid business recovery. The Industrial 
shares were fairly active; but as these 
are entirely controlled by professional 
manipulators, they find little favor with 
the average investor. For these stocks 
prices were generally lower, and rumors 
affecting their financial condition find 
ready believers because of the difficulty of 
getting reliable information. In the 
money market there is an easier tone re- 
flected in lower rates for call loaas anda 
better demand for commercial piper. 
Call loans on stocks are quoted at 24@4}2. 
Time money was more freely offered at 
4@5% for one to six months. There is a 
better supply of commercial paper, and 
the best names are readily absorbed ; but 
the banks scrutinize very closely, owing 
to numerous applications for extensions 
and fears of additional failures. 








The following is a compariso.2 of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


March 7. Feb. 29. Increase. 
soceecones 488,900  $462,521,900 $1,957,000 
oom. si wer 5 sec100 60,304,900 1,234,100 


83,917,500 86,521,200 2,6 "3,700 
483,834,400 = 489,612,200 727,800 
13,983,8.0 13,619,600 








Circulation...... 
The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


304,000  #1,234,10) 
TET *2,603,700 


$146,823,200 * $1,369,600 
122,403,050 *181,950 
$21,422,150 *§1,187,650 


1C...s0-seeee 961,533,109 
Peer condees... 83,917,500 
Total reserve.. $145,455,600 


Reserv: uired 
Sgainst dep'ts. 122,221,100 








Surp. reserve.. $23,234,500 


“+ Decrease. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 





Government bonds were firm, closing 
as follows : 





BANK STOCKS. 
The sales of bank stocks for the weck 
ending March 7th, were: 


Broadway ......... - 236 +| Market & Fulton. ... 221 
pie... eeveeee 10244) Merchants’............ 134 
Hide @ Leather.... 88 | Park...... ..csssceceees 278 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co. quote ac- 

tual rates as follows: 

ore sa 

- 4,88 "-8%4 
2 4866-1 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The following table gives the last quo- 
tations of city bank stocks, together with 
their latest sales : 











































Banks, Bid Asked. 
AMEFICB.......00006 eee “one 
American Exchange. 174 
sowery 25 
3 240 

M746 
215 
130 
193 
110 
823 
425 
190 
820 
alu 
545 
125 
4 eevee 
Mechanics’ and Traders’... 140 éeee 150 
Mercantile..... cccccccscccccs 4G 182 
Merc: Redeawegcaenes 134% 134 140 
Merchants’ Exchang' De = 
etropolis 435 415 
Mount Morris 1¥u 115 
urray H. 220 nee 
MBBAU..ccccccccose 152 150 e 
New Amsterdam. 180 190 
New York.....-.00- 230 240 240 
New York poser. -- 680 $3u cee 
New Yoru Nat. Exchange. 108 100 1% 
New York Produce Ex... 1W ose eves 
Ninth ee «6A 16 eves 
N - M5 13 130 
North - 1% aie 
Oriental..... on veoue sosee = 200 esas 215 
Pacific... - «=«:187 150 aan 
Park.... «= 273 216 
People’s. . 4249 ones 
«1066 17 110 
Repadlic....c...-cce. cee ce ee 14944 ‘ae 153 
Seaboard National . . i7s 17 aaa 
f nd National... . ee 425 485 
Seventh National. 113% lio nena 
Shoe and Leather u4 
BiUXtM..cccccce o eres ols 30 eves 
Southern National 1] 100 140 
State of New York 11L46 Ws 42 
Third National....... 105 coce 
Tradesmen’s...... eee 0 yw sees 
Twelfth Ward........s-+e++ 23 cece 125 
UDIOD....ceereeee eeeesee 19254 190 eoee 
Union Square........-.... 19 200 wits 
United States National.... 175 175 ae 
Western National.... .... 0 110 112 
West Side ....00.----++-- we Pt) oe 





INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 


Reported by C. I. Hudson & Co., No. 36 


Wall Street: 
‘i Div ok pian. 000, Anke 
Pay Nowe 8./Q. iM Dec., "5... sis «26 


. prefer: 
Blackwell’s D. T. Co.. 3 
*Balyn W.& W’house 





"J. Oct. 95.... 220 

ebruary, 1393... 
Q. M. June, 94... 3U * 
8 pe. an. m’thiy.135 15634 
November, "Y.e a i“ 
M.&N., Nov..'% 73 75 


+ Ex-dividend. 








*And interest, 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


....The Cramp Shipbuilding Company 
has decided to suspend dividends for the 
present, hoping to resume them before the 
end of the current year. Altho a surplus 
remained at the end of January of $273,- 
795 it was thought better, in view of the 
fact that a floating indebtedness of $1,500,- 
000 had to be provided for at the rate of 
$50,000 a month from August first next, 
toat it would be better to defer a divi- 
dend at present. 





(359) 19 





...-Holders of the 5¢ gold bonds of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, 
due in 1925 (loan of 1885), should feel 
themselves under obligations to Messrs, 
Speyer & Co., of the Mills Building, New 
York, for their offer to puchase the past 
due coupons of the above bonds at par. 
They also offer to receive, as depositaries, 
the bonds for the purpose of protec’ing 
the interests of the bondholders. Messrs. 
Speyer & Co. will furnish full particulars 
upon application. 


















[BONDS 


GOVERNMENT 

PG Ra 
OUR LIST OF SELECTED 
SECURITIES 





Harvey Fisk & Sons. on request 
24 Nassau St., New York. | 





Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities. 


Erie Reorganization. 


23 WALL STREET, 
NEw YORK, March 34, 1896, 
To all Holders of our Reorganization Cere 
tificates for Securities of the New York, 
Lake Erie and Western Railroad Co.: 





We shall be prepared, on and after March 4th, to 
receive our Reorganization Certificates for conver- 
sion into securities, as provided in the plan of reor- 
ganization. 

Each holder must deliver tous all Reorgan'zation 
Certificates held by him, for the various old securi- 
ties, which will be scheduled and consolidated by as. 
One hundred scheules will be taken in by us on each 
business day, and the new securities, in exchange, 
will be delivered on the following day. 

All Reorganization Certificates (unless ‘to bearer’’) 
MUST BE ENVORSED IN BLANK; and, if stock 
is desired in any name other that that appearing on 
the face of the Reorganization Certificate, its assign- 
ment must be acknowledged befvure a notary public 
or attested by some person satisfactory to us. 

The new coupon bonds are for $1,000 each. Persons 
entitled to fractions of a bond or of a share may 
either sell the fraction to us, or we will sell them 
such amounts as may be necessary to entitle them to 
an entire bond or an entire share, 

Holders transmitting Reorganization Certificates 
by mail, will please indicate whether they wish to 
sell or buy such fractions, and whether they wish the 
new securities sent by registered mail or by express 


at their expense. 
J.P.MORGAN & CO. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 





City of Boston 4s. 
Boston & Albany 4s. 
Holyoke, Mass. (Gold) 4s. 
Beaver Falis, Penn. 5s. 


Pierce County, Wash. (Gold) 6s. 

We will send toany investor desiring such offerings 
descriptions of municipal bonds paying from 4 Per 
Cent. to 6 Per Cent. in $566 or $1,000 denom- 
inations. 

These bonds are issued by municipalities with 
which we are familiar, and have been purchased by 
us efter a careful examination of the financial con- 
dition of the municipality, and with the approval of 
our attorneys. concerning the legality. 

Our monthly list mailed on application. 


E.H. ROLLINS & SONS, 
53 STATE STREET, Boston, Mass. 
TO THE HOLDERS OF 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co.'s 
5% Gold Bonds, due 1925. 


(LOAN OF 18835 ) 

Until further notice the undersigned will receive, 
as depositaries, the above-mentioned bonds, with all 
unmatured coupons attached, on the terms of an 
agreement in course of preparation, for the purpose 
of protecting the interests of the Bondholders, 

Under this agreement the undersigned will under- 
take to purchase, at their face vale, the August Ist, 
1896, coupons of the deposited bonds, in case they 
shall not be paid at maturity. 

Proper receipts will be issued for the deposited 
bonds, 

Messrs. Speyer Brothers, of London, will receive 
the deposit of bonds in London. 


SPEYER & CO., 


MILLS BUILDING, NEW YORK. 








TO THE HOLDERS OF 


CENTRAL OHIO RAILROAD CO.’S 


Consolidated First Mortgage 4 1-2% 
Bonds. Due 1930. 


We are prepared to purchase, at their face value, 
the Coupons, maturing March Ist, 1896, of above Bonds, 
from such holders as shall present the same to us. 


SPEYER & CO., 


11 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


R. L. DAY & CO., 


BANKERS. 
INVESTMENT BONDS. 


Y NASSAU 8ST., NEW YORK. 
40 WATER ST., BOSTON. 
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....T. MceMester Mills was reeently 
elected Presifent of the Pisza Bank, 
Fifty eiebth Street and Fifth Avenue. 
Mr. Mills has served os Casbier of the 
Piaza Bank since the time of its organi- 
zation, about three years ago. 


..2-The Chamber of Commerce of New 
York. at its meeting on the 5th inst,, 
issued an appeal to the commercial] bodies 
and business men of the United States in 
favor of urging them to use their influence 
to secure the election onlv of such dele. 
gates to both National Conventions as are 
in favor of the present gold standard. 


...-It is wore or Jess a custom in Bos- 
ton for business men to make their notes 
‘* pavable at anv hank in Best.” The 
Massachusetts Supreme Court has re- 

cently held that a trust company organized 
under the laws of that State is not a bank 
within the meaning of the word as used 
in sucha promissory note ard that, con- 
sequently. a note presented ata trust 
company was not duly presented. 


... Within the next few montha a new 
steel arch bridge will be erected st Niagara 
Falls on nearly the present site of the new 
upper suspension bridg*. It will be1 240 
feet in Jength, and the floor of the bridge 
will be 46 feet in the clear. 
a double track for electric cars, 8 feet on 
either side for carriage wavs, and 8 feet 
§ inches outside the carriage wavs for 
sidewalks, Theenvineer’s estimate nlaces 
the weight of steel in the bridge at 4,000,- 
000 pounds, 


...United States Circuit Judges Gil- 
bert and Hanford, at Seattle, Washing- 
ton, on the 4th inst, denied the applica- 
tion of the Farmers’ Lean and Trust 
Company tore~ove Receiver Burleigh, of 
the Northern Pacific. and appoint Messrs, 
McHenry and Bigelow the receivers 
appointed bv Judge Jenkirs, at Milwau 
kee. The circuit court for the eastern 
di-trict of Wisconsin is rec-gnized by the 
court which made the recent order. in 
which some of the Unit d States Supreme 
Court judges sat, as the court of primary 
jurisdiction in the case of the Northern 

acitic receivership. Yet Judges Gilbert 
and Hanford refuse to recognize their 
order. Itis now thought thac the matter 
of a recviv-rship will be appealed to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 


A.M. KIDDER & CO., 


BANKERS, 
18 Wall Street, New York. 
Established 1*65. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


ALLOW papers ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO 
SIGHT CHEC BUY AND SELL ON COMMIs- 

SION STOW ks “AND BONDS, EITHER FOR CASH 
OR ON MARGIN, AND DEAL I 


Investment enliieti. 
A. M,. KIDDER, CHARLES D. MARVIN, 
H. J. MORSE. w.M. KIDDER. 


MORE THAN 


$9,000,000 of Gold 


Were taken from the Mines of 


CRIPPLE CREEK, COL., 


last year. The output this year promises to be 
muchgreater. This is believed to be the richest 
Gold camp in the world, and is still onl; at the 
start. Fabulous fortunes have already been 
made there; many more will be made. 

Are you interested? Are you curious? 

The latest, completest and most expensive 
map and descriptive booklet that has been issued 
concerning this region will be sent you free if you 
ask for it; so will fair, full and impartial week- 
ly letters regarding the progress of the camp, 
the fluctuations of stock and matters of any 
kind that an investor ought toknow. Address, 


WM. P. BONBRIGHT & CO., 


Colorado Springs, Col. 


DO YOU WANT A HOME? 


The LAND DEPARTMENT of the NORTH- 
ERN PACIFIC RAILROAD isselling choice 
farming, fruit, and garden lands in Minne. 
seta. North Dakota, Mentana, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon at from $2.50 to $10 
per acre. ten years time. one-tenth cash, 
and the balance in equal annual payments at 
6 per cent. interest. 

Write for maps and other information to 


Cc. W. MOTT, 
General Emigration Agent, N.P.R.R. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 














W. H. PHIPPS, 
Land Commissioner. N.P.R.R. 


ELECTION. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF Tas STOCKHOLD- 
era__of ain’ AUSOMATIC LUSRICATOR 
COMPA LN Ys will be held at the office of ti 
President. Robert Avery. No. 47 Broadway, wow 
Yor« City, at four o'clock PM. Wednesday. April 
Sth, 1896, JOHN BADER, Secretary. 











Toere will be 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Government 


AND 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Bought and Sold. 


N.W. HARRIS & CO., Bankers, 


BOSTON. CHICAGO, 
15 Wall Street, New York. 





THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 4896. 
MIDDLETOWN, sae 

Paid-Up Ca einen tte - 4 800. 
Se Saareee naib ee yy -- $150,000 
r cent. Debentures, secured by 
c Hartford, with the Security 

Conn., under Super- 
Dopartments of Conn, 
New York, ate., 4 Maine, Amount t of 
issue limited by Law, ame ae 
TRUSTEES, EX&CUTORS, ETC. RE 
PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN 
THESE BONDS. 














EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TRE 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK, at New York. in the 


on ot ew York, ut the close oft Sabineen, February 
RESOURCES. 


$7,696,712 25 
4 81 








mortgages owned.. 53,949 19 
Due from National banks (not Te- 








Checks and other cash ite 
Exchanges for Clearin, 
Nutes 0 o er Nationa) 





ELLE TOTO EELS, RE OE EO 33 15 
Lawful Aeeiaed reserve in bank, viz: e 
ssheEdbebwolnesen 348, 
Legal- tender ee 4,000 00 
2,192,406 40 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 (6 
per cent. of circulation)..... ecccce evence 2,520 00 
So ee powebeshsneusbvedsbess $12,912,422 71 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid M...........s:00-seeeees $1,000,000 00 
EE EE sasorcvcovesetecconscospescces 200,000 Ou 
“: — nproliia, less “expenses and 
+ pe cebhbte enethbeihoenensenenenséee 35.156 98 
Nationa bark notes outstanding......... 49,700 Ou 
Due to other National banks $7,211,3. 04 
Due _ — banks and 
inpbkanbisessSenbhe 1,549,453 96 
Individual deposits subject 
pooh séeeceuneuheeses 2,162,647 30 
oomena “certificates of de- 
BD cstabiekustessscevenies 1V'7,533 53 
Certified checks.............. 470,492 27 
Cashier’s checks outstand 
TDs ccccvevecedsccensccenecces 135,123 63 
-—__ ~_ 11,627,565 73 





a Tm 3: 2.912.422 71 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEWYORK, 33.: 

I. HENRY CHAPIN, Ja... Cashier of the ‘above- 
named bank, do solemnly Swear that the above state- 
ment is true ‘to the best best of my knowledge and belief. 

ENRY CHAPIN, Ja, Lssater. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me ‘vhs’ 3d | of 

March, 1896. KUGENE DE 
Notary Public. N. “re Co. 


CHANLES S. FAIRCHILD 
JA POST, { Directors. 
UEO: i CHURCH, 


Correct— 





EFOoRT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
COND NATIONAL BANK, of tne city of New 
York, o New York, in the state of New York, at tne 
close of business, February 25th, 1896: 



























RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.......:....00.seseeree + $5,045,766 70 
Overdratts secured anJ unsecured. . 1,526 16 
U nds to gocure opeeatien 50,000 WU 
Premiums 01 U.S. bonds.... .. 5,50) Ov 
Stocks, securities, eo. ° 10 .994 Ov 
Banking house. furniture and fixtures. . 5,00) Ou 
wane — National banks (not reserve 
wenek, soognpeeeesenesoesonscesecs 12'.996 64 
pus rom State banks owl peas psesee 6.u0t 66 
Checks and other casn items.............. 55,588 11 
Exchanges for Clearing House... seeece 238.13) 78 
Notes of other National anks............ 56,U27 Ou 
— paper currency, nickels and 
etipbbiien iehbasbe euseeteeshees 5enenebe 771 53 
Lawrul money reserve in bank, viz.: 
BBciccccccncd+-cccenesenese $863 863 50 
Legal tender notes........ - iu, 00 
U. 5. ceruficates of eal 
posit for legal tenders.. £2), W) 
oa 1,643,866 “0 
Redemption furd vith U.S. Treasurer | 6 
per ceat. of ci: culation) 2,250 0) 
Nad Siac varsneseeoresnenesereees $7,357,449 08 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in. -.  $%300,000 00 
Surplus fun 60),000 09 
Undivided profits, “jess expenses and 
BO8S BANE .ccccee 0 scvccecccenccess 30,018 98 
Natiopal bank a outstanding. 39.36) 0.) 
Divicends UMPAld —_..eesereerceeceeeee 82. 
Individnal deposits subject 
C0 CROCK. 20.00. 00cccccccscercee $6,207,390 49 
Demanu certificates of de- 
DOTEE. 00 0000 0 cscescds-cocves 32.209 12 
Certified checks. ..... 62,690 12 
Casnier’s checks outs : 
RE Acca Ee babebe epost 65,446 37 
—————__ 6,367,745 10 
ne . 83. 317,44 449 08 08 


To 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK. 'ss.: 

I, JOS. 8. CASE, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do’ solemnly swear that the above stasement is true, 
to the best of my knowledge and b: _ ief. 

. CASE, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 4th day o! 
March, 1896 GLBBUNS, 

‘Notary Public. 

Correct—Attest : 


J. L. RIKER, ) 
WM. P. ST. JO’ Directors. 
WELCOME G. A tCHCOCK ) 





RESET OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, New 
York, at the close of business, ou the 28th day of Feb- 
ruary, li 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
U.S. bond: 





aan 
PremMiams ..... scccccecs os 9,2 
Real estate ........... a” 70u,000 UU 
pbecte sgpecaceree? tas ee $718,695 (5 
nders an an 
DD cxhscnésnbtenedbentibarnen 596,080 00 
Due from Treasurer of T. 5. 13,250 00 


<a for Clearing 
on > aioe ay o-Simessnacees 
Other cash items 

















2,688,377 7 
BR, Siisncndees axcsussuanspecnoceusndenss $8,262,79. 67 
LIABILITIES 
NE . . .spnivccnsnackvestenssbeseose $1,000,000 00 
Surplus and profits........... $250,343 2 
Less expenses and taxes 
DOIG. .. .ccccccrccccccccccvccocs 
eed 235,799 79 
CIPOCRIRMOR. 020020c0ccccceccesd eee 40,1°7 
ee unpaid.. 8,065 42 
bdivida an 639 
Nationa! banks... Ay 
State banks.. 5.580 
panes & States ‘deposit. 685,115 58 
Acceptances................ 730,400 38 
Certificates “of deposit... 1,187 88 
Cashier’s checks............ 59,765 00 
——— 6,978.38 96 


Cn, ee eee te ee $8.262.791 67 
STATE OF NEW YORK. Couury OF NEW ‘Yo 

I, ALF FRED. H. TIMPSON, Cashier of the above: 

named bank, d poeleanly, swear that the above te- 


ment is true, to y the best best of = noon To belief. 
ALFRE Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn — ian, a this 3d day 
of March, 1896. - 920.5 er ‘ 
i otary ic, N. Y. County. 
HENICY a Stunts. { Directors. 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, ; 





REREF. OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, at New cont in 
the State of New York, at the close of business. 
February 23th, 1896 : 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. 




















Stocks, securi' etc ° 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures... 3,500 OU 
Due from National banks (not re- 
SOPVOS AFSNUS). 2... ccccccvecccccsccoscecs 798 
Due from State Soaks = bankers 
323 7 
os. 
Notes o' other National banks. 425 
—_ mand erring weer and 1.088 11 
Lawful money re-erve in bani, ¥ 
PETES. cocccsscvce eocbecccces we v, 3 50 
Legal-tender nutes.......... 00 
U. 5. certificates of deposit 
for legal teaders........ see 310,000 00 
—————— 1,801,208 
Redemption fund with U. S. eer 
(5 per cent. of circulatioa).. 11,250 (0 
, apundenvess Suberesoconsssnses $3,761,299 45 
LAA ATEES. 
Capital mock paid in $390,000 00 
Undivided nagnsbsoess 530,000 00 
Un span ES 
as uae. 41,044 41 
Nationa bank notes outstanding........ 221,330 UJ 
Due to other National a -. $67,916 74 
—* to State — and bank- 
kchénvsed was besss secseeeeese 448,194 68 
Div ridends oo eases 1243 50 
Individual eposits” ‘subject 
Eads acsenestobesstesses 6,670, os = 


peu certificates of deposit 230,27: 
Certified checks............+..+ ie 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 4 at 21— 7,643, 825 62 62 


DEE, 5. ccasemsvnvisepenavereseusnens 4008 $3, 76l, 9) 43 43 
STATE OF ae Youn, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 3s. 
4 NELL, Casnier of the ‘above- 
named bank, do meet chwns % swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
CORNELL, cashier. 
Sotecwioet and sworn rg me this 3d day of 




















March, LANSING BAIKD. 
Notary Public, N. ¥. Co. 
Correct—Attest : 
M. Cc. D. BORDEN, 
R. GRACE, Directors. 
NOAt vavis, 
EPORT OF THE CON ppties oF. THE 
NINTH NATIONAL BANK, New York, in 
toe State of New York, at tne x wt of business, 
February 28th, 1896: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and gueean ett oweaigs $3,340,991 90 
Overdratts, secured and unsecared...... 95 
U.5. got Ld circulation....... me 59,09) 0 
Stocks, S@carities, CU ne. sees e ver eseeeee 10,818 00 
Banking house, furnitare and fixtares.. OU) 
Due from National banks (not awe 
426,359 25 
57.776 ot 
10,450 11 
$ 233,772 59 
Notes of other National banks............. 3,650 00 
— paper currency, nickels and me 
OOOH COOH H eee twee e eee eeeeeeeee ‘ 
Lawful wosewndi Teserve in ban«s, viz : 
MENTED, 66s0nb60 ,e6ene veenecsee - Sals, 342 00 
Legal-tend: MOREE. vis0ss000 221,892 00 
U.S. coreiacases of deposit 
for legai tenders............ 180,000 00 
= 820,234 (0 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 r 
per cent. of circulation).............e++++ 2,250 09 
Ee ey ee $5,496,831 43 
cenhiais ay {AABtLSTIns. $750,000 00 
apital stock paid im..........s.sseeeereees 
i vided” Pocceabesots ciseiebenebebbneseney a 50,000 00 
ndivi pro! ess expenses an 
iphelenrerksose 110,210 24 
National t bank notes outstanding. . 44,500 00 
Due to other National banks.$1, 63, 
Due to State banks and 
aa - 518,968 19 
Divi conde unpaid. ...... ....- 163 WU 
= Sn subject to 
Pilisconnsneks saceutscesese 2,477,904 O04 
Demand certificates of de- 
EEE acine'codiss saeetENenses 923 
Certified checks...............+ 80,024 13 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 1,09 6L 
--—-——- _ 4,342,171 19 19 
DN nse in txnciedsbetecinedoceponm nests yt m.Bl 43 43 


Tol 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YO 

H. NAZKU, Cashier of the above-hamed 
bank, do solemnly swear that the me get statement is 
true to the best of my xnowindee. and belief. 

H. 4. NAZKU, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3d day of 
Marco, F. W. ELLiore, 
Correct— Attest Notary Public. 
WiLL cam | E. ISELIN, 
EKNEXT WERNER, { Directors. 
JUHN K. CILLEY, 


EPORT OF THE CON DIZON OF THE 
NATIONAL CILIZEN at New York, 
iu the State of New York, “at .-y jose of business, 
February 28th, 1896: 

















RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............-... - $2,775,192 12 
Overdrafts, secure i and unsecured 1.8 64 
U. 5. bonds to secure circulation. 000 UU 
Premiums on U.S. bouds....... so0bseencse 24,000 OJ 
Banking house .............. jcuebaeendiaes 6,600 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 10,300 Ou 
oe — National banks (not reserve s14er7 07 
EB). cocccccccccccecscescescesoccescoooce ‘ ‘ 
Due f from State banks and bankers. 16,406 
Checks ana other cash items 73, 19 95 
Exchan heed Clearing House 166,"1 58 
Notes 0: 2,700 Ou 
F ractional paper currency, snichela and 1.600 68 
uated money reserve in bank, viz.: 
PIED, 55006 veshscsvevnscosse $579,393 50 
Legal-tender notes........ 123,057 WwW 
U. 3. ye ot «de- . 
ass ‘or legal tenders. . 189,090 00— 882,450 5) 
emption fund with U. S. Treasurer (6 
per cent. of circulation)...............+. ° 9,000 00 
GI cscs sniivenesthceianstasesseorseesse - $4,661 806 59 
eusieal aie D cameerspeinte st ono 
‘apital stock paid in...............sseeeees 3600, 
ieee a fe og ee ee ee a 120,000 00 
ndiv: pro’ less expenses an 
_ ET LE 263,103 OL 


National bank notes outstanding........ 
Due to other National 





BND. - bosbsasvucens sage $3,732 96 
Due to State bankx and 
gd and Trust com- 

BIBS cccce cccseccccccocces 271,429 66 

D vidends w: aooccesarsus 1,312 45 
neon ais subject 

Si ss06 Skncnpebpovoodsoe 3,154,279 51 
Demend certificates of de- 

PR ackcbecsskes: ccverscsvesne 16,325 00 

cértified checks...... ones 246 45 

Contingent fund.......... .. 177 58— 3,488,713 §8 





ck “Nii ck cvnisnnnds eenesbsphennnesa’ $4,651,306 59 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33. 
I, DAVID C. TIEBOUT, Ney se — above-named 


vD 
Subscribed and sworn to betwee me this 24 day of 
March, 1896. wa V. A. Pog, 


Notary Pablic. 
Correct —Aitest : 
E. NAUMBURG, 
H. B. STOKES. { Directors. 
U. H. HACK . 





March 12, 1896 
RREPAR OF THE CO 


pITion or. RE 
k City, 


ia tbe State of New York, at y~y oy oh 
Fobroars St ine: ™ 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts... .......+--ssessssees 087, 
Overd secured and unsecured ee es ian F 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. 30,000 
Stocks, securities, Ctc.........--+0-+-sess00s 518.961 97 








. etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 1,064,250 
ational ” 

















Due — N (not reserve 983,4 
agents) .....: "8 43 
State banks and i bankers Niwa M 
Checks and other casb items....... 24,582 33 
Exch for Clearing ‘Hose 2,338,597 78 
Notes of other National banks......... 2,%60 
“apg paper currency, nickels and fe 
Lawtal isoaey reserve in ba, vie as 
Legat-iender aot ps aL 335 OD 
U. 5. certificate of depos 
for legal tenders......... 2,660,000 00 
—-————=— 9,279,921 50 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............... 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer well than 4 
per cent. redemption fund).............. 239,000 00 
TIN iis cnacincinaceltiialilecteininintatel . $87,771,127 3% 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital ok Bas cdcenecen: cose espoces 000,000 
Say lus far — sthinknee shiewenheonsetrshins bee yer w 
Un ivided Moredlés, less expenses and w30 % 
National bani notes outstanding..-...--.. 3,000 00 
Due to other National banks. ray 422,014 14 
a ~h State banks ona bank 
cheeses Saakaees . > seeete 4,228,107 32 
Dividends OES ESEBEESES ES 1,090 00 
inaivideal deposits subject 
i ovcshiettabas eon o90 17,985,463 26 
Demand certificates of de- 
‘ seritied ch MRR weasaseoe , 
Casaier’s yo 4 outs.and- 
MEE bosesbeserbesauea = senses 206,00 00 
—————— 32,547,124 83 
Liabilities other than these shove 
Stateu : Tax r@SePrve.........csececceseees 7,759 67 
M. cusseagthinsssavesabebpausnseshdnanee $37, oy = 35 
a ge oF ~~ Yorn. County OF NEw Yor 
a, HICKOK, Cashier of the above-named 


a4... lo ‘solemnly aaa that the anewe statement is 
true, to the best of my knowledge and ef. 

GEO S°RickOK Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to Goan me this 3d day of 


veneer sani Notary Public, King’s © 
c, King's Co. 
Certificate filed in New York. e 
t—Attest: 


Correc' 
EDWARD C. HOYT, 
CHAS. STERN BACH. ; Directors. 
Js. f MOOKE, 





EPORT OF THE eI TiON OF THE 
MéKCANTILE NATIONAL BANK,of the City 
hal York, at the close of ete Bay February 28th, 


; RESOURCES. 














Loans and discounts $6,547,197 78 
Overdrafts. secured and un-ecured 1,277 16 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. . 50,00 00 
U.S. bonus on hand ....... oe cee 263,4 0 00 
Premiums on U. 8 boads..... see 31.295 43 
yeeoms. SECUPILICS, CL.......cccccscceseccce 49,931 62 
house, furniture and fixcures.. 200,000 Ou 
Due from National banks................++ 520,754 41 
eafrom State banks and bankers..... 67,368 19 
Cneées and other cash items. %1°,9C7 09 
Exchanges for Clearing 
DN. cunvtnetaedescenucuee bs 716,897 24 
Notes of other 
BD. cccngeccesanncoreesesens 4,673 09 
ER dencoccncuesceses 624,933 40 
Legai-tender 1,113,739 00 
UV. >. © eruificates of deposit 
for legal tea 69,900 00 
Redemption fund. with U.S. 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
circ Stam)... cebmebekesebnss 2,250 00 
Du: om U. Treasurer 
(uther tian 5 er 7. re- 
dempiiou fund).. 6,009 00 
——— 2,549,3% 73 
DORAL... cccccccccccccsccvccesseccocccs.ccce + $10,236,178 32 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in 
Sur lus a. 5O<S$eneeosncccocecosscoscce 





taxes eee ssecccesee 
Nationa! bank notes outstanding......... 





Due to other Natiunal banks $5,282, $35 33 
— banss and bank- 
case... mesos sveeedioe de 1,357 119 44 
Individual deposits subject 
BE ccccddoe 'sctosecess -- 3,292,383 83 
Demand certificates of de- 
POSIt......0-2.006 283 74 
Certitied checks. - 853,019 83 
Cashier’s present outstand- 
ee PPITITITITIT ITT TTT ett y 3,017 61 
—-——_ 8,291 224 83 
ME icecvevcssesee aesesnsoubas eeseres $10, 236,178 32 32 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK. 33.: 

1, FRED’K B. SCHENCK, Casnier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

FRED'K B. SCHENCK. Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this td Cad of 


Marcn, . A. K. Be 
Notary Public, NA Y. "Co. 
Correct— 
GE Ona | SeuET SARGENT, 
GEO. W CRO->SMAN, 


‘{ Directors. 
WM. P. ST. JOHN. 





EPORT OF THE CON DIFION oF she 
GALLATIN NATIONA ANK, ew York 
City, in the State of New York, = the bea of busi- 
ness, February 23tu, 1896: : 
RESOURCES. 

teens QNd discounts..... .....00..cc0006 «+ $4,958,437 79 
8. bonds to secure circulation. panenen ee 1,000,000 00 

U: $ DUNS OD DADA ......ceeeeeeeeee eevee U0 





Premiums on U. 8. bonds ee 95,053 10 
Stocks, securities, Ctc..........+2--eeeeseeee 925,116 04 
Banking house, furaiture and tixtures.. 500,009 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. 26,300 U0 
e Ry National ban«s (not reserve mast? i 
PPTTITTTTTTTT TIT ITTTTeTTTeT titi 4 ‘ 
Due ‘from State banks and bankers 8,422 


Checks and otner casb tenis 
aemangee for Clearing House 

















Notes of other National banks 1,400 
— al paper ys nickels and 240 43 
Lawful money reserve in ban » Viz.: 
«ti sbebsspabehetoios + $5°5,142 00 
Legal-tender notes......... 1,216,058 00 
Uv. " Pg ye ved de- 40 00 a 
tfor legal tenders.. o 
wea 2,151,200 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8.7 ‘Treasurer 4 
(5 per cent. of circulation).............+.+ 45,000 00 
Total. .rcccscccceccccccccescccccccccccoccce $11,361,982 77 
LIABILIT IES. 
Capital stock paid in............ Senssepocse $1,000,000 00 
Und ivi ited peapa pore sravovtpesesencese cece . 1,000,0u0 00 
ndivi ro ess expenses an 
tents Meso cima: 664,248 10 
National t bank notes outstanding......... $89,060 00 
Due to other National 
(as eeGhesesnoeeqnens $1,411,619 80 
Due wo “State banks an 
pocenkscauseosaceetens 457,434 27 
Individual deposits — 
Pires ct.nn6vesesecepoenee 4,120,206 40 
Demand certificates of de- 

DR. osesnpbthonsesbe%neednes 1,694 86 
Accepted drafts............++ 1,561,606 31 
— checks outstand- 

pede acon onshepesenes cesses 254.973 08 
—nigeegeee. ‘CONT 60s 6 
Dividends unpald.............scecsececeeeee 1,40 00 
Total.. ve. « $11,301,982 77 
STATE OF Hag YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 

I, ARTHUR W. SHERMA  Gashier of the 3 above- 
named bank, do solemnly ‘Swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of oC mz is tray and belief. 

SHERMAN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3d day of 
March, 189s. A. L. “BRA YNARD, 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
F.D. yf 
at DRIA N ISELIN, Ir, : 
Ww. EM MLEN ROOSEVELT, 








March 12, 1896 





a ON OF THE 
ReeteiCAL NATIONAL BANK. at New York. 
fm the State of New York, at the close of business, 
February 28th, 186 

RESOURCES. 
eeccccce evecceccescccce fi 
terdeatte Pune i 
aes and bo ap 
Other 
from Ni 
Due from Si 
vate banks and bank: 
ny for ey 
Wes ce vecsgcccccicesccevcecs 1,490,272 95 


Bills of other National banks. 105,500 00 





Fractional currency 14,140 00 

See cescsciscinarens 3,327,100 51 

Lefiactor of Customs : aot 33 
0) 

Due from U.S. Treasurer.. 23.000 (0 


11,699,477 57 
Total....... eeeeeceee ove © eeccccccesecees $35,244,945 8) 








individu d ree 

rtified checks.........+..++ 273,067 50 
Cashier's checks outstand- 

sichedaeaomeebees 145,329 49 

piv dends unnatd........... 325 OD 
d cates of de- 

Madavevssctsopectecsqeces ° 008 36 

——— — 27,510,933 83 


NG iis ciccnansdinsscnasinvtsivessine $35, 9 che 
STATE oF New York. County OF NEW York, 

M. J. QUINLAN, JR., Cashier of the Chemical 
National Bank of New Yor! k, do solemnly swear that 
the above statement is , tf to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 

WM. J. QUINLAN, Jr., Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 4th day of 
EDWD. P. BROWN, Notary. 


ttest : 
J. A. ROOSEVELT 
ROBERT GOEL 


D tors. 
FREDERIC W. et vens,t my 





Rect T OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CENTRAL NATIONA ANK, at New York, 
the state of Ne w York, 7, Bune close of business 
Febraary 28th, 1896: 


RESOURCES. 






















Loans and discounts..... .......... $7,707,999 41 
Overdrafts, qoouret | and unsecn 14.484 35 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. 400,000 00 
U.S. bonds to secure U.S. depest 60.000 00 
U.S. bonds on hand .......... ee ee 155.6 1) 00 
Premiums on U.S. bords . 52.957 0) 
Stocks, SECUPITICS, CTC. .......ceceserereseee 82,207 60 
Banking house, ets poe and fixtures. . 800,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages o owned . 194,079 09 
Due from Nai tional banks (not reserve 
. . 970.775 40 
118,799 64 
56 735 TH 
495,442 96 
25,945 00 
7,001 05 
e 
tor legal venders.. — 470,000 00 aupen 2 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasure: (5 
per cent. of circulation) ................65 18,000 00 
Due from U. S. Treasurer (other aes 
per cent. redemption tund)........... 250 
TORE. 000. ccedesce sepashévoewesescteeses + $13,301,278 09 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.............+. pa ouxels $2,000,000 00 
i DT ose siesinenks sedhalddhasciaaces 400,000 00 
arty profits, ‘jess expenses and 
taxes a 74,862 94 
peceee ae 950 00 
to other National be bans 
Due “ts “~~ ) wane —_— 
Dividends ua cnaceunetdnns 
Individual ye subject 
WO Gis <a. 605- cc ccabdasee 5,659,199 53 
Demand certificates of de- 
SS eeetads tabeases esosne 44,327 66 
paeee 118,280 41 
Cashiers. Chocks outstand- 
tt RS 61,541 20 
Depots ot u's. disbursing 
peerstpedretes.sensee 54,605 82 
-_--_ ~ 10,470,465 15 





in sted tinncnvensancenddnrsdctectintinns “313.301; 301,278 09 
‘State OF sow, York, COUNTY OF NEw YORK, 83.: 

I, C.. S. YOUNG, Cashier of the apvove-named 
bank, do ae swear that the above statement 
is true to the best of my ore in and belief. 

UN«w, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3d day of 
March, 1896. WILLIA™ H. 
Correct—Attest: 


CORTLANDT D. MOSS, ) 
JOHN A. MCUALL, Directors. 
EDWIN LANGDON, 5 





EFoR OF THE CONDITION OF 
R*®? ER MANUFACTUR es NATIONAL 
BANK 1 at New York, in the te =. New York, at the 
close of business, February 28th, 


















caine” 
$1,905,518 40 
152 30 
is 56,195 3 
tocks, securities, ete...... 1,100,791 43 
Bete Faas coowned. 2090 W 
rea ‘ae owned. 
- onal banks (not reserve on 6s 
Due from Staie bani’ and Bamikers..-" OORT fe 
ks and aes one Wn se0se0 6 13,437 72 
iecham nangee for wy h- ng a 687,087 88 
Proves oF oF ther National banks 1,000 0) 
Frac paper currency, nickels and 
280 63 
posit 
tor legal tenders..... Spease e - 260,000 00 0 oss.950 19 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 GO a 
per cent, of circulation)................ __72-500 00 0 
TR ive. cab -nacsnnsrdednresevesnceck eee "$6,083,550 59 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in............... seceesee $600,000 
Surpl adel pesgenane ca 400°000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and win 
National bani tity Gaistandiag.--". dart Bo 
ks... See ceccee 1 
Due to State banks and ee 
ban 270,877 95 
Dividends unpaid.. os 2,547 00 
ine vidual deposits 
check 3,737,148 97 
Demand 2.877 42 
Certified checks... Sl s0zl01 
Cashier's: checks outstand- _—- 
MN csveccpsccs canvsceuces’ oe 116,060 00 
-————— 3s 4,543,511 82 
EE SE See eee eee 083.550 
STATE OF New. Your. County Or New ‘you 38.: < 
bak doleaniy weahat ins Shane Matec 
true to the best of my know id be! 


an 
AAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before this 4th 
a 1896, CHARLES F. AURAME. _o 
an SN é 

* 
Wit'o, sTUdGEs, { Directors 





THE INDEPENDENT 





EPO OF T Cc NB IT TION OF THE 
R Ware BANE a a + RCE, in New 
= ot New York, tn t By w York, at the 
of business Febru ° $306: 
eisovncea. 
Loans and discounts. ..........-.--.++0++++ 29 
Overurafts, secured and unsecured...... 76 
U.S. bonds to secure « irculation swsee sees 2,534,000 01 
U. S. bonds to se ‘ure U.S «eee §=1.3'°,000 00 
Premiums on U. S. aie. 33.270 00 











Peele ‘ 
Exc’ ‘or 4 
Neret of ashes national banks ..... ...... 119,000 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 2.198 98 
Lawful money reserve in banks, viz: ; 
Specie. . = Sadeee pegeasees $1,423,816 00 
Legal-tender notes ...... . 8,518,441 00 
* 4 ile Ae 1,255,000 00 
R a ayn pat United, Stats — 
edemption fund wit! n 
Treasurer (5 per cent, of circulation).. 114.030 00 
DO cn vcicadi cvicgguecsaccanasse te ve eo $34,925,572 73 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im.......-.sseseseeeeeees $*,000,000 00 
eng ee aettee pacar erssccer soos — 2,000,000 00 
tt sone nate —ssendieae 1,554.371 07 
Natx ona bank notes outstanding....... 1,836,950 00 
Due to other National banks $3, 
to State bapks and 
ys . 
T me ed checks of deoosit. 1,500,000 00 
— _ an sas - a eas 50 
Cashier's checks outstan ng 
Unite: States ae “fisbar 1,370,373 49 
Denos‘ts of U. - Isbarsing 7,544 65 
OMICOPS......cccceccccceceee nn 24,534,251 68 
Total... ccocscccepecevecccoccccccvcocosese $34,925,572 73 
STATE OF New YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss. 


Cashier of the above- 


WILLIAM ©. DUVALL, 
mt %.- bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 


ment is true, to the best of wy, ane and belief. 


VALL, A ae np 
3 3d di 
March, 1 


sais. WOODBURY LANGDON, 
JOHN S, KENNFDY, 
CHARLES a RUSSELL, 


o OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
REX? ORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 
at ‘on York yy in the State of New York, at the 


Ses 





















close of business, February 28th, 1896: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discOUNtS....... . .s+sseseeeeeee $1,317.254 05 
or secured and peesares.. oe 4,018 88 
U.S. bonds tos secure circulation.. 50,000 00 
Stocks, SECUTITICS, CTC. .....-ceecerereeee 1,364, 47 43 
Banking house, farnitare ‘and fixtures.. 000 00 
Other real estate and mortgeges owned.. 56,602 14 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
PMisivn . <vecceaveutee's< 181,544 13 
Cheeks and other cash items 15 244 4 
Exchan; for Clearing House 171,9°3 37 
Notes of other Natioval banks............ 46,366 00 
= paper currency, nickels and 4.788 40 
i nocee once nan morpecessevazeraneens y 
vawty <arananeppeutvengs TN 
1-ten: OteS.......+ 263,0%) 00— 833,125 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 . 
r cent. of circulation)............+++++» 2,250 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer euier th 
per cent. redemption fund)... ° 259 
Total...... 60s cecetecsdecsenseseeeoecoecces $4, 17,046 24 
LIABILITIES. 
Captaet mock pals m.. 
Undivi fund 
a. nee Smuenee om an? 
National I bank notes outstanding ecescee 45,000 vu 
ope. = Mh seed Sinks and 
Ba. cccccevccccccccce coe $3,872 41 
Dividends wi unpai precy 84 00 
posits su 
oi chee ee cgee, BANA AT 
nd certificates of de- 
ee ener os 83,633.55 
Ce ertied ch e ie ncene sees ae 136,353 75 
“——.. secs ot — 1,270 T5— 3,438,743 93 





WOOO 6 csccccccces cocccanccescssedeseocss $4, 17.046 24 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 383.: 
I, F. M. BREESE, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true. 
to the best of my mnowleias one belief. 








EPORT OF THE ONDITION OF 
THE IMPORTERS’ AND ROERS. NATION- 

AL BANK, of New York, at New York, in the State 
# New York, at the close of business, February 2th, 














Pm sscagsatanionie 

onan, a | Fy 
ry wo 
oe 50u.000 UU 
60.000 00 
Ban —— ‘aeniture and fixtures,. 200,000 00 

— “trom National banks (not reserve 
OR eae esses 1,230,216 87 
Due rome State banks and bankers...... 62 935 18 
Checks and other cash items....... - 3),493 95 
xch: for Clearing House.. «+ 1,736,471 26 
Notes of other National banks............ 110,818 0) 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
n' 800 00 

tor legal tenders.. 

5,730,673 00 

Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer 
(5 per oom of circulation) ..........+++ 2,250 00 

Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption FARE) ccccccece ase 5,000 00 
Bliss decker vegsenccnvtaeeeseasetues ++ $23,668,365 40 

LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in. 


$1,500,009 00 
Surplus fund.......... 5,000,000 00 





SN bas cddecdiveehiadioencendedies 547,871 85 
National bank notes outstaudiag.. 44,560 WU 
State bank notes outstanding............ 5,682 OU 





Due to other National bans. — 06 

— = ae nks and 

Dividends unpa 
Individual deposits subject 

Milivcces cuseébescsoene + 10,250,033 69 

tes of de- 





6) OO 
746,044 92 


183,205 52 
———_— 21,570, 251 55 55 


ae 3 /8,658, Bo 4) 4) 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 3s 
I, EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of tne above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to “ best of my knowledge and belief. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3a d day of 
March, 1896. CHAS. H. BECKER, 
Notary Public, King’s Couuty. 
pre aed bonne in New York Coounty. 
Correct—. 
}. HP PutKINs JR., 
AMES KR PLUM Directors. 
EDWat tD VAN ‘VOLKENBURGH, 


posit...  . 
Certified checks 





EP OR eT THE Cenoiion OF THE 

NATIONAL BAN H AMERICA 

IN NEW YORK, at vor, ; Yors, in vo “ceene of New 
York, at the close of business, February 23th, 1896: 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. .......ccce.cccsecees + $4,569,421 06 
Ov erdrafts, secured and unsecured...... © 499 49 
U.S. bonds to secure — Pa 50,0uu UJ 
Premiums on U.S IB. cccccssrescecees 5,000 Co 
Stocks, securities, Ctc..... ....ce.seceerece — #2 
Other reul estate and mortgages owned.. 4,5Ju OU 


Due trom National banks (not reserve 
BBO oc 0 c0ccss coccccccccoscceccvcs .ccccee 424,447 64 

Due from Sta e banks and bankers . 

Checks and other cash items. ............ 

kxchanges for Clearing House....... 


1 4,011,202 2u 
—— of 


other Nativnal 





ba 
Fractional paper curre 
nickels anu cents.. 
Lawful med reserve. ‘in 
— vi 
BPCCIS... cecccoccceccs cece ee 
Legal-tender notes ........ 458,340 00 
U. 3. coruduates ‘or deposit 
for legal teaders.......... 235,000 00-- 1,275,467 37 
Redemption fund. with U.S. Treas- 
urer (9 per cent. of circulation)......... 


Total.. 





579,137 45 


“LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.. 
Surplus faad 
are profits, less expenses aud 








COROB BRED... cccccccccee coscccescccocccccee 61,644 33 
National bank notes ontstanding 45,UJU Uv 
Due vo otner Natiunal —_. #1, 233, 393 07 
ee to State Sante pound bau. 

abue aegesesa Rawbe 753,317 47 
Dividends unpaid. eb adnaaiecage 3, 43 20 
oa deposits anaes to 

8,877, 44 31 
41,370 09 
4i¥,4l0 50 

os 13— 6,332,803 68 

Le ck see naseseeeaseamuniibesnads $7,639,451 OL 





Total 
STATE OF New York, Coun ¥ New York, 33.: 

I, ALVAH TROWBRIDGE, Cahier of the abuve- 
na-ned bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my Kcnuwiledge aud belier. 

TROWBRIDGE, ee. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me — bk, ae or 


Marcn, 1896. A. H. G 
Hotes “Publics N ¥ Co. 

Correct—Attest: 
we VAN NORDEN, 


.~v . t Directors. 
Db. H. HOUGHTALING, 


(361) 21 


EPORT OF KAS LOnDreion, oF. THE 

FOURTH NATIO City of 

ew York, at New York . the Stake . New York, 
at the close of business, February 2:th, 1896: 









EESOURCSS. 
$16,162,646 23 
10,789 A 
r 50,000 00 
U.S. bouds on ind 650,00"! 
Premiums on U.S. bo. 9°,516 47 
Stocas and etien. 95,400 +0 
Banking house ............. «+ 600,000 00 
Due ty National banks (not reserve 
ee ceereccccevesctescsocosoneuccecce 1,080 505 85 
Due ‘trom State banks and bankers T4955 38 
Checks and other cash items... 65,25 75 
Exchanges for Clearin: House.. 3,022,405 63 
Notes of other National bang«s.. ose 17,137 OU 
Nickels and CeNnts..........+..s.ceesecesees 32 64 
Lawrul money reserve in bank; viz. 
Specie .......0.... 


82 0r4, iis 50 
00 


789, 





Legal-tender notes 
U. 3S. certificates of get 
for legal tenders.. 640, mw an o- 4,504,546 50 
Redemption fund with U. S. oe 










(5 per cent. of circulation).. Wacececutecacce’ 2,230 00 
idhavedsie: exncdeuncauvscsnates aacnd $26,378,492 U2 
LAABELETED 
Capital stock paid in.. $3,200,000 s 
Surplus fund............. 1,800,000.00 
Undivided proiits, less ryt 206,899 45 
National banx notes outstanding......... 45,000 00 
Due to other Nationa: banks. Hy ea MW 16 
— to State bangs and bank- 
Sauvacteusiacahe cacessceseeh 2,123,946 £9 
Dividends i aivedevdcinosidcnng secvaue 9,055 21 
Individuat aaa subject 
heck Mise - O15 L- 
418,78 
1,836 00 
133,733 12—20, br 13 
scdecocccccee ML 23 





Tota $26,478,492 U2 
STATE OF New York. COUNTY OF NEW York, 83.: 

I. CAARLES H. PALLER-ON, Caster of the 
above named bank, do solemnity swear that the above 
statement is true to the best of my knowledge and 
belief. CHARLES H. PAT PERSON, Casaier. 

ae ag pe sworn to before me this 3d day of 
March, 1396. K. A. PIPER, Notary Public. 

Corréet—attest 

EDWARD SIMMONS 
Sames G CANNON, 
Faniv’K MéeAv, 


QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE ELEV- 
ENTH WARD BANK. on the morning of the 


) 
{ Directors. 





twenty-eighth day of February, 1396 : 
RESOURCES 
Lanne: a discounts, less due from dl- 















nd ot 

culating notes of National JAN KS. .0- 005 54,970 00 
Bills and checks for tne next day’s ex- 

MIs neccccds+ ese cocccessvcesseeccceses 29,607 08 
Items carried as casn. - M4 43 
CUFEOME CXPOMSOS. .0ccccccccccccccc-cocccccs 4,04u $1 

Ridin caducbiceussqusicaudiereecsen tae $1,569.573 34 
“LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash.. ese $100,000 00 
Uusivided proits, viz.: . 

BNSSOERE, occcccccccccccccece $10,0°6 69 

Excnange.. 24 

Oa ni 

Otner profits veteccnsseccees 28,132 52 

—_—-- 218,660 33 
Due  Gepesiters as follows, 

Deposits subject tocheck. $1,233,463 ¢8 

a certiticates of de- 

Ceruiied checus............ 

1,250,798 01 

Unpaii dividends... .. eusseseee eneeeed aca slo WO 





Wevccascdonancccacosrasccacececesnenses $1,5 9,573 44 
STALE OF New YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 389.: 
daNRY steeds, Presiueut, aud CdAaAnuES 
E. suUWN, Casuier of tae KLEVEeNTd WAKD 
BANK. a bunk located anu doing ousiness at No. 147 
Avenue *'D,” 10 Cae Vity of New York, ia said county, 
being duty swora,each cor aimseif,says tuat tue forego- 
ing report, wita tue svuetlale accu.nyanying tae sane, 
18, iD all respects, w true scate:neat of tue condition of 
toe said Dad Oefore Che transactioa of any Dusiness On 
the 23th Jay of Meoruary,i306 ; and they further say that 
tae oudsiness Of said baad nas O2ed Cransacted at tae 
location reyuiret by toe osu Klug law (Caay. isd, Laws 
of i3J/), aud pot eisewaere, sad that the avove 
report is Maje in COumpiiauce witn an O.ticial notice 
received from tne Superiuceadeat of Banks desig- 
hating the 2sua day of «cur ary, L4J5, a3 Cae day on 
waoicn such report snall be made; that deponents’ 
Kuowledge of tne curreccness of tne fu. egoiug report 
is derived frum # coustaut famulisaricy with and in- 
spection uf the affuirs of said corporation, aud taat 
Said report aid scCoeJules W2re prepared uader depo- 
vents’ personal supervision. 
HaNKY STEERS, President. 
CHAps. E BROWN, Cushier. 
Severally sabscribed and swuru to by buth depo- 
nents the 2d day of Marca, ar — me, 
& W. SWAINE, 
Meunee Puhite, Kings Uo. 
Certificate filetin S V Ca 


















REESE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3d day of 
March, 1896. Lewis L. PIERCE 
er ‘ Notary Public. 
rrect—Attest: 
Cc. B. WEBSTER. 
SAML. F. JAYNE, > Directors. 
WM. H. JENNISON, 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION OFTHE 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
the State of New York, at the close of busi 
February 28th, 1896: 
en 
Loans and discoun $746,991 03 
Overdrafts, secured om unsecured 
i A bonds to wows circulatio 
Ss snes eileketacne whnete 200,000 00 
u's. bonds on hand, r cen 50,000 
Premiums on honds.. 5 1,591 00 
Stocks, securities, me 655,432 39 
Banking house, -farnivare ‘and fixtures. . 100,000 


Other real estate and mortgages ow ned. 30,000 Ou 
Due pode y National yh (not reserve 





LOL SAGES 77,981 52 
Duet from State banks and bankers... :-: 1,43 14 
PRE BOSSE. cc ccccccccccccccccccccs cocccce 1,6% 10 
Checks and other a + 8,397 27 
Exchanges for Clea’ 156,082 07 
Noves of other Neaon banks 9,195 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickeis and 
cents 753 89 








LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in..... erccccccccccocces + $200,000 00 
Surplas ted its eco nee id 50,000 00 
ess nses an 
taxes - nee ee 260,582 97 
National t bank notes outstanding. nee 151,960 00 
yr “-werenaechenennta bank- 
Seah eadhaanconnoral open es $126,476 16 
Individiiai deposits subject 
pendhdodkededsge- see 1,846,907 60 
Demand certificates of de- 
Be iiiecto- detatscssescsuses 5,666 35 
Cc Bsn ccwvcccescee 17,071 34 
Casuler's oneees caneenns- 
Veeoee aia casededa 13,301 1I— = 2,009,422 56 


DORR ios sccscshscccvccces. csecspesectccsce ~ $2,671: 965 53 
STATE OF New York. County OF NEw York K, 88.: 

I, A. THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowl and belief. 

OMPSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3a day of 
March, 18%. THOos .W. SMITH, 
‘Notary Public. 


DaxIFi. D. WYLIE, { Directors. 





LETTERS INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 








BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No, 8 WALL STREET, New York, 








R®?. ORT OF THE COs DITION. OF Tas 
EAS’ RIVER NATIO at New 
York, in the State of New torn 7 the - & of busi- 
ness, February 28th, 1896: 





















RESOURCES. 
Loans and GISCOURTS...........seeesseeeeees 18,718 84 
Overdrafts, secured dand unsecured....... 233 7 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.......... 25)),00U UJ 
U.S. cae DEORE. ceo cccccse - ouees 10,00 Ou 
Premiums on U.3. bonds....... ° 26,682 U0 
Stocks, securities, Ctc..........s0..eeseceee 176,326 63 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. . 100,000 00 
ma — National banks (not reserve aeons 
aif navi. Coban, niuiaediamhinoeaneveus 7 
Duet trem State banks and bankers....... 3,965 1 
Checks and oo cash items............ oe 10,794 49 
Excha: for Clearing House.. 86,873 52 
Notes of other National banks. . 2,447 00 
Fractional paper currency, nick 
573 36 
pecie 
Legal-ender r notes. $5,457 00 
3S. cervificates of deposit 
"ae legai tenders......... __ 40,000 0 Ov 
332,603 50 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (! ty 
per cent. of circulation)................++ 11,250 00 
Total......... Cedteresosceccevesesececesce rk 733,376 38 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in $250,000 00 
Surplas fund........ 50,00 00 
Undivided profits, 
taxes rf Redee. cgetemagduqeesecsece 85,662 27 
National bank notes outstanding.. 224,200) 
Dividends unpaid..........ss0..e-e0es 5,048 44 
Individual yo ts subject to check 1,104,730 40 
Demand ce cates of deposit....... be 160 26 
CD Gs ec sec cccecdeccecccocesaccee 13,075 51 51 
i ietadanedidccntsthvosbaiededapsoxas . $1 733,376 88 38 


STATE OF NEw LT ouE COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss.: 

I, Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, "to the best of my knowtetes and belief. 

E. NEWELL, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn a before me this 4a day of 
March, 1896. Me &. SMITH. 
Notary va, Kings Co. 

Certificate filed in New Yor« Co 
Correct—Attest : 


CHARLES BANKS, ) 
DAVID BANKS { Directors. 
RAYMOND JENKINS, 


W.N.COLER & CO. 
Bankers. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
No. 34 Naseau St.. New York. 








UARTERLY REPORT OF THE BOW- 
HRY BANK OF THE CitY OF NEW YORK, on 
morning of the 2th day of February, 186: 














RESOURCES. 
Lonme aud discounts. less due from di- 
PRs cnccssocsoreeecesecece sodeccecccace $2,491,271 66 
Lia bulicy of directors, as per aongiats 
CAR nc ccdees cccansccccvatics coecce 107,010 ¢0 
Overdrafts, as per schedule.......... ..... 24 93 
Vue from trust companies,State and Na- 
tional pauds, aS per schedule ........... 134,096 78 
Ovoer real estate, as per scheuule......... 18,650 00 
Konds and mortgages, as per schedule... 38,665 56 
Stocks and bonas, as per schedule........ 296,302 79 
3 je, as per schddule...... .. .0.+- oe 474,912 33 
. 5. legal-tender notes and circu 4 
notes of Somenat a eae 195,626 00 
Casn items, v 
Bills and checks for = 
next day’s exchanges.. $120,131 77 
Other iems carried 
cash, as per scheuule.... 2,360 13 
-_-__- 122,491 90 
Da creencvccccncsccsccenes cetesin caves $3,879,7 751 95 % 
LI ABILITIES. 
Gaettas stock paid in, in casn.............. $250,000 00 
SE Pnnducaseceqcocedscesocoese 50,000 00 
Otner eae. heveteccpccececcacsseeess couccce 71,634 02 
Due depositors as follows, viz.: 
Deposits subject to chec«.. $2,858,348 42 
Demand certificates bon des 
ED cass cence. ccecnces 400 00 
Certified checks............. 37,943 53 
Due savings banks ......... 16U.939 1 
Unpaid dividends.......... 219 87 
eee T6 900 98 93 
$4,879,551 1% 


STATE OF New YorK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK. ss.: 
& GRAAP, President, and F. . 
H Cashier of the BOWERY BANK 
OF NEW = @ bank located and doi 
business at 62 Bowery, in the City 
New York, in io county, being duly sworn, each 
for himseif, says that the foregoing report, with 
the schedule accompanying the saine,is,in aii respects, 
a true statement of the condition of th. sai: ban« be- 
fore the transaction of any business on tne 23+n day of 
February, 1896; and they furtner say that the basi- 
ness of said bauk has been transacted at the location 
requ by the bankiug law (Caap. 63. Laws of 
1892), and not elsewhere; and that the above report 
is e in compliance with an oiticial hotice received 


from the Sua 

pa aoe of “ esasens. 1396, as the day on which such 

be ma.ie; that deponents’ knowiedge of 

the ae of the foreguiag report is derived 
from a constant familiarity with and inspection of 

the affairs of said corporatioa, aud that said report and 

schedules were prep under depone.wts’ personal 
supervision. . P. DS GRAAP, President. 

F.C. MAYHEW. Cashier. 
Lares ay subscribed and sworn =, a — depo- 
nents, the third day of March, — 


Notary Public, No. id, Kysay 


rintendent of Banks designating the 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
PHENIX NATIONAL BANK, OF THE CITY O 

W YORK. at New York, in the State of New 
York, at the close of business, February 28th, 1896 : 















RESOURCES 

Loans and discounts..................0.+6+ $3,671,834 02 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 983 38 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.......... 50,000 00 
U. 8. bonds on hand...........+.. 2,350 00 
Premiums on U.S. bonds...............+++ 5,377 08 
Stocks, securities, etc.......... -sscccccce 402,787 10 
Due from other National banks (not re- 

a, , a RIT 40 
Due from State banks and bankers. 96 
Checks and other cash items ... ae 54 
Excha for Clearing House... oo 20 
Notes of other National banks .. 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels an 

NES 5idsbs00h-cube0 eewonperesee ‘coosorsen 140 53 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

ON abhaiamaarincipagp tie $221,150 00 

Legal-tender notes.......... 328.000 00 

U.38. certificates of deposit 

for legal tenders......... 370,000 00 
- — 919,150 00 
Redemption fand with United States 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation)... 2,250 00 
EE Sipecabe ss ncesescesconsmevesevesvoes $6,053,092 21 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in ............ssse.+-+00 $1,000,000 00 
i mr PE scuencbiepShesenscoseveseye: one 300,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and 
EB GRRE. ccc cccccccccscevecsccencs conse 46,675 04 
National bank notes outstanding......... 39,000 00 
Due to other National banks $1,045,997 01 
Due to State banks an 
SE écbinvenesesueesress 235,023 83 
Dividends unpaid............ 524 40 
Individual deposits subject 
BP Ge nccccaspesccccenceces 3,270,517 34 
Demand certificates of de- 
pasbacobenenoessenenconne 75,063 84 
Certified checks.............. 30,290 73 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
GEline Weeweccpsvenescccensosces 10,000 00— 4,667,417 17 
inatihatentntnsceencnieeen seveiniieal $6,053,092 21 


Tota 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 388.: 

I, ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true to the best of my mpowiedge and belief. 

ALFRED M. B 


ULL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3d day of 
March, 1896. Gro. H. CorEy, 
° Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest : 


DUNCAN D. PARMLY, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 


° Directors. 
H. H, MALE, 





REPORT. OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS'’ 
BANK, at New York, in the State of New York, at 
the close of business, February 28th, 1896: 


RESOURCES, 

















LO@ns ANd GiSCOUNtS............ceeeeeeeseee +216 87 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 000 OU 
Premiums on U.S. 5,351 5u 
Stocks, securities, etc 9,631 38 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures,... 80,000 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
agents)............ ob sbhseseheenes spserecce 139.980 46 
Due from State banks and bankers...... 1,509 84 
Checks and other cash items....... sage 20,562 69 
Exchanges for Clearing House... bene 62,8°3 17 
Notes of other National banks............ 3,146 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
ccc bceskobnspirbdeabessrsbesbaboeunsen 2,649 67 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
BED sebnccessuessccnncc0snsce $187,260 00 
Legai-tender notes .......... 100,744 Ou 
U. 8. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders............. 10,000 00 
— 298,004 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation). ............. 2,250.00 
Due trom U.S. Treasurer, other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund.............. 7,000 00 
Sivieqsinees -iceseesenapesunotaeesmmetn $2,120,195 58 
LIABILITIES 
Cambied aback: PANE IR....00 cccesessecnsccces $300,000 00 
Sb canine sancdeobinseessee wossnenn 000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and 
CS. vy ccnskashescerdhenbebieieess ee 21,393 02 
National bank notes outstanding......... 45,000 00 
Due to other National banks... $05,302 50 
Dividends unpaid............-.. 1,426 7 
Individual deposits subject to 
i Rcncbsndh sosncscesqoeseeas 1,469,365 46 
Demand certificates of deposit. 1,693 48 
Certified checks. ..............0.. 15,454 42 
1,553,732 56 


Total..........  eseceseceecovescseeccveses $2,120,125 68 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38.: 
I, WILLIAM H. CHASE, Cashier of the above- 
named dank, do solemnity swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 4th day of 
March, 1896. HENRY W. KENNEDY, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest : 


GEO. F. JOHNSON, 
JOHN A. DELANOY, 


{ Directors. 
a. G. BRINCKERHOFF, 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE ORIEN- 
TAL BANK, on the morning of the 28th day of 


February, 1896: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from dl- 








EERIE LE GLA IEEE $1,405,312 10 
Liability of directors, as per schedule (as 
BREED wccvccccconqneseoqoccebdoscosecccces 49,500 00 
Overdrafts, as per schedule................ 1,457 42 
Due from Trust companies,State and Na- 
tional banks, as per schedule............ 102,169 87 
Banking house and lot, as per 
___ Ey ,000 00 
Other real estate, as per sched- 
BD. vccvccccscccncncneccscevessenes 6,700 00 
-__ 86,700 00 
Stocks and bonds, as “9 schedule........ 463,184 39 
Specie, OS POT SCHOAUIC. ......00crccscccce0s 242,006 41 
U.S. legal-tender notes and circulating 
notes of National banks.............++.+. 103,689 00 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the next 
day’s exchanges............+. $82,838 70 
Other items carried as cash, 
as per schedule.............. 25,000 50 
: 107,339 20 
Loss anc expenses, viz.: 
Current CXPCNSES.........sccecceseeee oe . 2,758 12 
BBR, ccccscocccccvcecccvesevcccseccconss $2,555,616 51 
$300,000 00 
Sarplus fun 300,000 00 
Undivided profits, viz.: 
ee rr $9,376 20 
Imterest..o.c....00008 700 5U 
Other protits 101,283 31 
111,360 (1 





Due depositors as follows, viz.. 
Deposits subject to check.. $1,501,739 53 
Demand certificates of de- 


——_——— 1,516,109 33 
ee 327,000 
Amount due, not included under any of 
the abeve heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends.............0.:0 cesses 1,147 17 
ee $2.55>,616 51 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88,: 
v f STARKEY, resident, ane NELSON 


said bank, before the transaction of any business on 
the 28th day of February, 1896; and they further say 
that the business of said bank has been transacted at 
the location required by the banking law (Chap. 689, 
Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere; and that th 

above report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the a of Banks, 

the 2th day of Febr 


ow] of the correctness of the fo 
is deriv 


Severall. 
ponents 


(No, 12.) 











COMMERCIAL. 


GENERAL TRADE is quiet, revival being 
prevented by political uncertainties. Here 
and there encouraging signs of recovery 
are observed, but new enterprises are held 
in suspense, and engagements entering 
into the future are made with extreme 
caution. The dry- 6 trade is in an 
unsatisfactory condition, production of 
staple cotton goods having so far outrun 
consumption as to cause a general accu- 
mulation of supplies. A number of mills 
have shut down, and the floods in New 
England will also cause a suspension of 
work that will be beneficial to manufac- 
turers tho not to the operatives shut out 
of employment. Concessions in prices 
only caused a moderate increase in distri- 
bution. Stocks of print cloths at Fall 
River now stand at 1,161,000 pieces 
against 245,000 a year ago, and the price 
for extras has fallen to 2c. Some im- 
provement is observed in the jobbing 
trade for dry goods, and some liberal 
orders for brown cottons for export have 
recently been placed. Cotton is quiet, 
with a downward tendency, owing to the 
shut down of New England mills and re- 

rts of a large acreage for the new crop. 

iddling uplands is down to 7jc. Wool 
was exceedingly dull, transactions being 
smaller than in many weeks, but prices 
were steady, owing to the advance of 104 
at the London wool sales. For all the 
staple groceries, except tea, there is a 
better demand, and values are steady to 
firm. Breadstuffs were neglected. Fiour 
is in large supply. Wheat declined 1ic., 
owing to lessening of export demand and 
unfavorable cable advice. Crop reports 
are conflicting. The iron trade is quiet, 
but the outlook is more encouraging be- 
cause liberal orders are in prospect for 
bridge and structural work, and railroads 
are confidently expected to soon be in 
the market for large amounts of material. 
Pig iron, however, is only barely steady. 
The demand for boots and shoes is limited, 
and manufacturers are still curtailing 
heir output. 











READING NOTICES. 


F. F. V. 


Davin 8. Brown & Company, of Bank Street, 
New York, offer our readers, in their advertise- 
ment, a very liberal proposition to more widely 
introduce their delicious Forest Fringe Violet 
Perfumes. 





> 





We can heartily recommend the Grand Union 
Hotel to those who visit New York as being an 
exceedingly desirable hotel at which to stay. 
It is directly opposite the Grand Central Station 
and is on the elevated and street lines of cars 
running both up and down and across town, 
making it a very convenient location for visitors 
to the city. The cuisine is one of the best to be 
found in the ay embracing very great variety, 
and the service in every way is excellent. The 
Grand Union hasacollection of beautiful oil 
paintings, which attract the attention of large 
numbers of critics and others interested in art. 
The chief —- Mr. Simeon Ford, enjoys 
the enviable reputation of, + * one of the 

t 


THE INDEPENDENT 











Don’t Coucn You won't need toif you use 
Epey’s CARBOLIC Es. They cure hs, 
Hoarseness and Screthroat. prevent Contagious 
> ames and purify the Breath. 25c. and - 

v. 


Soenol 
Constable Kk 0. 


Tea Gowns, Negligées. 


SPRING STYLES 


of Fancy Taffetas, French Crepes, 
Cashmere and Figured Dimity. 





Children’s Reefers, 
Misses’ Jackets. 





Ladies’ and Children’s 


UNDERWEAR. 
Hroadovay Ks 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





UNIVERSAS 





I 


A 
SA. A isenp For CATALOGUE 


| 
I WESTERN WHEEL WORKS? 
| BUILDERS 


HIC 
ficnicaco_Newyoaxt 





wittiest after-dinner speakers in the city. One 
of the features of the hotel is the beautiful 
tablets which adorn various walls, enjoining 
upon those who read them the best and most 
desirable principles which should guide our 
latter-day civilization. ; 

BROADWAY e 

Oth. & 10thSts. - 

POURTH AVE. 


Successors roAT.Srewarr & Co, 





THE NEW DRESS STUFFS 


in the great Rotunda, and close 


by, were talked of all over town. Every beauty of the display, 


every novelty is there yet—and more and better—save the 


flowers and the greenery. New patterns, new elegancies in 


Silks, in Silks-and- Wools, 


in All-Wools, and in filmy, 


billowy Cottons, are coming in all the time. We mean to 


make this the Dress Stuff centre of the city, so far as variety, 


freshness, fitness and price-temptingness go. 


DRESS GOODS 


Canvas Broche, raised figures of silk on 
two-toned etamine grounds, 5 choice 
color combines, 48 in., $4. 


Mozambique, silk-and-wool, mosaic fig- 
ures, produced from printed warp, 5 
combinations, 46 in., $4. 


Frisse Crepon, choicest crinkly tri-color 
effects, 48 in., $3.75. 


Etamine, silk-and-wool, lace like grounds 
with embossed flowers and vinesof silk, 
5 color blends, 46 in., $3. 


Mohair-and-silk Novelty, 48 in., shaded 
chameleon effects, very lustrous, $3.25. 


Changeable Vigoreux, sapphire-and-tan, 
magenta and sage and havana and gob- 
lin, 46 in., $2, 


BLACK GOODS 


1800 yds. Mohair Sicilians, bright luster, 
perfect color, 54in., 75c.$ the $1.25 kind. 


French Crepons, silk-and-wool, mohair- 


weaves, $1.50, $2, $2.25, $2.50, $3. 


English Crepons, fine wool, with mohair 
face, stripes, $1.25, $1.50, $1 075, $2. 


45 in. Storm Serge, double twisted, per- 
fect black, 50c. yard ; 75c. grade. 


Granite-and-soliel, fine wool-and-mohair 
Brocades, great variety of patterns, 
$1.25. 


English and French Armures and Jac- 
quards, 30 styles,75c.3 good value at $1. 





50 in, mohair and-wool Cheviots, 75c. 





and-wool, rich, deep crinkles, newest | 
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THE G. A. T. CO. 


eg their present location, 31 and 33 Vese 


ble, an pearentes their goods to give perfect 
satisfaction. 





. JOUVIN GLOVES, 


Your attention is specially called 
to our importation of the celebrated 
Xavier Jouvin Kid Gloves, — 


Glace and Suede. 
ie XAVIER | 
re ee NTE MOU Vy 






REGISTERED 


Sore AGENTS 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and {ith St., 
Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 


ENGLISH BRASS BEDS 


Hair Mattresses 
Fine Bedding Manufacturers 


B. FITCH & CO. 


27 West 42d Street, New York. 








M9 


aN 
A. SS 


Handsome 
talogue FREE. 








«¢ Just like a buneh.’’ 


Forest 
Fringe 
Violet 


is the F. F. V. of Perfumes, 
and has the odor of the freshly 
gathered flowers of the wood. 
There isno violet odor made 
thatequals ‘' Forest Fringe. 
It is delicate and very lasting. 
Ask your dealer for it. 


Special Introductory 


Offer. 


within the next 30 days 
you will order direct of 

us one large size bottle o! 
Forest Fringe Violet (sending $1.00 in money order. 
postal note or postage en ee] mention the name 
THE INDEPENDENT we will send you the bottle of 
perfume, in beautiful embossed case and include 
without extra charge % dozen cakes of Co:d Cream 
and Glycerine Soap free, prepaying all express 
charges on soap and perfume. 

‘HUNDREDS OF READERS of the various jour- 
nals in which we have advertised have availed 
themselves of our liberal offer and have expressed 
their delight upon receipt of the goods. 








Actual bottle five times IF 
larger than above cut. 





David S, Brown & Co., Bank St., N. Y. City, 
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NEILL’ 





THE INDEPENDENT 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York. 


THE BIG STORE. 


THE ATTRACTIONS OF SPRING includean 














inspection 


of ** The Big Store’s’ ’ wonderful variety of the season’s 
choicest merchandise. This array of colors and 
weaves, fashioned in the most bewitching styles, is the 


greatest ever seen in the 


superb showrooms of this 


immense establishment. It is an exhibit of all that the 
New York woman of the day most wants to see. 


SPRING MILLINERY. 





A magnificent display of 
Trimmed Bonnets and Hats may 
now be seen in our Millinery Par- 
lors (2d floor), The richest 


Paris Styles 


for walking and carriage wear will 
be found there, together with 
many exquisite designs from our 
own workroom. 


PRICES MODERATE. 
LARGE ASSORTMENT 


Untrimmed Hats. 


All the Choice Shapes, Colors and 
Braids. 


Children’s Trimmed Hats 
A SPECIALTY. 
RIBBONS. 
500 sciinade 


DRESDEN RIBBONS, 


4 inches wide and worth 50c. yd., on 


sale at . 32¢. 
GLOVES. 


Among the many excellent values that 
may be secured by early buyers are these : 
Ladies’ 4-Button Kid Gloves, heavy 


embroidery, 
69c. 


Men’s Mocha Gloves, Tans and Grays, 


worth 1.25, 
98c. 
CHOICE VARIETY 
Flowers, Feathers, 
Aigrettes, Jet Ornaments, 
Millinery, Ribbons, Etc. 


SPRING SUITS and 
SEPARATE SKIRTS, 





In our great Cloak and Suit 
showrooms will be found an ele- 
gant assortment of Ladies’ Suits 
and Skirts in all the desirable de- 
signs and materials for spring. 
The following is well worthy the 
consideration of every woman 
desiring a stylish and serviceable 
suit at a low price: 


Ladies’ TIGHT-FITTING SUITS in 
novelty mixtures, trimmed with velvet ; 
also in Black and Blue Cheviot serge, Nor- 
folk sbapes, full Skirts, 


9.75 $ worth 13.50. 


LADIES’ TAILOR-MADE SUITS in 
Cheviot Serge, Silk-Trimmed Jackets, ex- 
tra full skirts, 


9.98 3; worth 14.75. 


LADIES’ SEPARATE SKIRTS, extra 
full shapes, novelty mixtures, velveteen 


binding, 
3.98. 


In Black figured Sicilian, 3.98. 

Cheviot Serge, all wool, 4.98. 

LADIES’ WALKING SUITS and 
TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES, in all the 
new shapes and materials, AT VERY 
MODERATE PRICES, 


Her Majesty’s Corset. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Prevents round shoul. 
ders, will not change 
its shape, break over 
the hips, or injure 
the health. It will 
f mould the figure into 
jexquisite contour, 
yf, produce a long and 
}) slender wais*, and, in 
7 fact, create a fault- 
less figure. 


THE - EXTRA LONG WAIST is the 
latest production in this celebrated corset. 












EVERY PAIR FITTED. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 





SEE THAT CURVE? 





KEATING 


“365 DAYS AHEAD OF THEM ALL.” 


Sometimes a rider wants an extra strong 
bicycle as well as an extra light machine. 


Our art “Cat” (2 two-cent stamps) 
tells how it is done. 


KEATING WHEEL CO., Holyoke, Mass. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS ETC. 


DE POTTER’S FIRST-CLASS ESCORTED PAR- 
TIES sail in May, June, July, September, October, 
FOR 

ALL OF 

PARTS . 
‘~> arrangements. Il- 
Steamshipand circular 














R, Broadway and 42d St., 


“The 4.00 P.M. Limited ” 


—BETWEEN— 


BOSTON and NEW YORK 


Has been newly equipped with elegant 
Coaches and Drawing-Room Cars built by 
the Pullman Company expressly for this 
train. Allthe cars are vestibuled, and ex- 
cel, in beauty of finish and comfort, any 
others in New England. 





Dining Oar attached between Boston & Springfield. 
ALL trains are lighted by gas and heated by steam, 


Through express trains between 


New York, New Haven, Hartford and 
Boston, via Springfield Line. 


FOR THE WINTER GO TO 


BERMUDA. 


48 hours by Elegant Steamshi week! Frost un- 
known. Malaria impossible’ C 


FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 


WEST INDIES. 


30 om) wie fifteen days in the tropics, - a an or 
nsportation, meals and stateroo 4 


For further particulars str “a 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
39 Broadway, or to 
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EU R 0 PE ® w osteedaring the season, $147 to 
F tickets everywhere. Letters of 
lors. ~-- free. rty, Mar. sigs 
14th Year. Personally conducted by Dr. po 
el, and they will inform I 
Sprin, I 
{ dent Travel Everywhere. Choice Berths on all I 
ay: f yr Free. Address I 
[ i HENRY GAZE&S ‘ 
set 
Jeet, Set, Jee pes Jeet, Seth oh 
vw oe 
The steamer OHIO, built by the Cramp Co., build- 
March 28th to June 5th.—-70-DAYS’ MEDI- 
ward. 
Eclipse of the Sun. Cost, $475, and upward. 


THOS. COOK & SON. 261 Broadway, N.Y. 
00U, all expensesincluded. Pro- 
gory free. Ocean passages by 
— lines, and trave 
foreign moneys. be requisite for travel- 
Japan pe 
Thos. Cook & Son- u@i ‘x 12:25 B’ way.N. V 
J Mrs.Paine. Limited party. Terms sceoenehe 
\g Address, H.S. P. PAINE, M-D. .Glens Falls, N.Y 
Write Gaze where and 
when you wish to Trav- 
* How and the Cost. Escorted Parties for Winter, 
7 or Summer. Tickets issued for Indepen- 
Steamships—no extra cost. See Tourist Gazette 
] (by mail 10 cts.), and: Save Money. State your 
] Ltd.,Universal fourist 
) E- ‘0, IIL} 
135 8. F ifth St. ’ Philae elphia. 
wwe ve wv 
Cruises under the American Flag 
ers of the “St. Louis,” is the largest Steam Yacht in 
the world. Specially chartered by us. 
TERRANEAN CRUISE, visiting Spain, Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, Palestine, Egypt, etc. $400,and up- 
June 2%7th.—_60-DAYS’ CRUISEto RUSSIA, 
SWEDEN, NORWAY, stopping to see the Total 
Sept. lth—A 4-MONTHS’ UNIVERSITY 
CRUISE to INDIA. Educational and Scientific 


$1,000, and upward. 


European Tours June 6th, July Ist and 8th. Send 
for itinerary. 


THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 


1715 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 
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JSnsurance. 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


THE Mutual Realty and Loan Corpora- 
tion cails itself ‘‘ young enough to be 
new, old enough to be safe, large enough 
for small investments.” We unhesitat- 
ingly admit the first and last of these 
statements to be true, and we have yet to 
hear of any financial scheme which was 
not both large enough and willing enough 
to receive small investments. We admit 
that this concern is also probably old 
enough to be safe, for its managers; be- 
yond this we are not quite ready to go, 
but we will allow it to present its financial 
statement for December 31st in full: 





ASSETS, 

Bich code acts eccdanddceadccusedt $406,650 
Balances due on lots sold under con- 

EE Niiiaadcadkanuadnadcdnwisunsdaaeat’ 11,950 
MMR ac cedeiass pececcnwewetacledicn 1,926 
I sd tdewnadectchdcncawienawenes 456 

$420,982 

LIABILITIES. 

Due on Real Estate...........ccecccsvccce $244,500 
Capital stock subscribed...............++ 141,100 
IN Bie ncbeecddencuvkuceuckes 62,330 
TR cdadadicdeksuncdesanevedtacseddeaat 2,104 
NE IN ti igs cnn codaeaunesetcagecaed 290 
I  idldcasiscnntcdedcapeoeonnenqncuen 111,758 

$420,982 


The realized or quickly and surely 
available assets consist of $2,382 cash, 
which is a little more than offset by $2,394 
owed on bills and borrowed money. Re- 
maining assets are balances receivable 
and real estate. As the real estate is only 
half paid for, it is evident that the assets 
and position of the company consist of 
expectations, if expectations can be said 
to consist at all; or, if we may say so, its 
present is its future, and how that future 
willturn out is one of the ‘‘ depending ” 
things which one has to wait and see. 
This is not, according to our ideas, a 
strong financial statement, but we readily 
admit it to be a confiding and confident 
one. It also showsa surplus, which isan 
excellent thing to have and is valuable 
according as it consists or don’t consist, 
This one is very peculiar, It is expressly 
defined as being expectation, for ‘‘ the 
surplus represents a profit which we ex- 
pect to realize within a reasonable time, 
and which, consequently, will make hand- 
some dividends to stockholders.” It will 
be observed that this is a ‘‘ truly ” bal- 
ance sheet, for it balances, the two sides 
footing up equally—the arithmetic is ¢or- 
rect. But as the surplus is contained in the 
real estate we see nothing to hinder writing 
the latter in the assets as an even million; 
then the surplus would be $705,108. This 
would look better, and the balance sheet 
would balance as well as it does now, 

**Profit which we expect to realize 
. consequently.” Webster’s Speller 
contained an account of a milkmaid whe 
calculated profits from a pail of milk she 
was carrying on her head; and we have 
heard of a storekeeper who made a large 
profit, in a single afternoon, by marking 


_up prices on his stock. 


The Cass Realty Corporation also wants 
money, in return for which it offers large 
promises, We observe, prominent in its 
broad columned advertisement, our old 
friend ‘‘ Authorized Capital,” which in 
this instance is modest at a million. As 
to this we have only to repeat our former 
remark that in this free and happy coun- 
try every man and boy is “‘ authorized” 
to get as much capital as he can without 
breaking the law. 

Well, this is ‘‘ the safest investment in- 
stitution in the country.” If anybody 
doubts this and would like proof, he is 
promptly told that ‘‘ the opinion is univer- 
sal that it is the soundest investment yet 
offered to the public.” Let us copy two 
paragraphs entire : 

“The Cass Realty Corporation is the first 
institution to bring to the comparatively 
small investor the opportunity to invest in 
the same high class properties that for half 
acentury have been so eagerly sought after 
by the wisest financiers of the nation. This 
is the service that this Corporation does this 
class of money-earners, and in the line of 
investment no service can be greater. 
Henceforth there can be no excuse for 
dubious and risky investments, or even an 
investment connected with industrial con- 
ditions which so often bring disaster with 
the change of political parties and politics, 
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“The man or woman of small holdings 
can. through its agency, reap the benefit of 
shurii g in the safest and best investment 
known tothe country. The money is safe, 
and it will always earn a good rate of inter- 
est. The record of over a century proves 
this, and proves it to that degree that no 
one doubts.” 


Not long ago a couple of lady teachers 
in Brooklyr, «ho bad saved up some- 
thing, saw an advertieement of this or of 
a like concern, in a journal they had lorg 
read and trusted ; so they replied to it, 
A glib individual came over and talked ; 
8 per cept. vas the lowest return men- 
tioned. and Government bonds were not 
safer ; there could be no doubt whatever, 
apd soon. Ove of the ladies wanted to 
seiz3 the opportunity forthwith; the 
other wanted to first speak with a cool- 
headed friend. They waited, and saw 
the friend, whose comment was in sub- 
stance a single question: When millions 
of capital wait idle, and are accepting 4, 
8, or even 2} per cent, net, how is it that 
a yositively unquestionabe investment, 
safe as any Government bond, goes hunt- 
ing around for small hoards? 

Possibly it is philanthropy. At least, 
we have always observed, a3 may be seen 
in the sentences copied above from the 
advertisement, an especial solicitude for 
‘‘the man or woman of small holdings.” 
There are so many financial founders who 
do not care for the heavy capitalist, but 
fec] a tcuching desire to share opportuni- 
ty with the * people.” 





INSURANCE STATEMENTS, 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Wb print this week the fifty third annual 
statement of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, and ca'l particnlar 
attention to1t. Owing to the efforts which 
THE INDEPENDENT has made during the 
past thirty five years to advauce the cause 
of sound iife insurance, and the thousavuds 
of editorials which have appe®red uvon the 
subject. the readers of THt INDEPENDENT 
ure particularly well fitted to grusp the 
meauivg of a statement such as the Mutual 
Life pre-ents to them. ‘his giant com- 
pany, the largest Jife insurance company 
1p the world, and one of the largest finan- 
cial institutious in the world, presents to 
the intelligent and discrimipating reader 
volumes in the space of eight or ten lines, 
the knowledge of the reader aided by his 
imagination enabling bim to grasp the sit- 
ution as fully as one can possibly do The 
assets of the company on the thirty first of 
December, 1895, are stated at $221,213,721.33, 
deducting liabilities Jeaves a surplus 
on policy holders’ account of $26.866,- 
56375. Tbe company bed in force at 
the same date $899,074,453 78 of insurance, 
beiug a pet gain in 1895 of $61,647,645 36. 
The reader’s knowledge of life insurance, 
bearingip mind the fact that probably the 
policies of the Mutual Life average suy 
$2.500, will enable him to forma pretty cor 
rect estimate ot the number of families 
which wiil be eventuslly aided and sus- 
tained by the paymeut of this tremendous 
amount of insurance now in force, and the 
e. uplos ment of his imagination wiil picture 
to him the chiidren educated, the tumilies 
maintained and the bopefu'mess and help- 
fulness given to ali of the bereficiaries ot 
the company at that especially trying time 
wheu the breadwinner has been removed 
bydesth During the past iew years the 
priuciples of sound life insurance have been 
studied more ciosely and have been more 
generally appreciated by the public at large 
und, 1n consequence, the regular lite insur- 
unce companies of this country have made 
pigantic strides and are now reckoned as 
the most beneficent institutions of the age. 
We are glad to note that tbe Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, in its aonual repor., 
xives notice that uo insurance bas been in 
cluded in its statement except that actually 
issued and paid forin cush. The adoption 
of this wholesome practice does away at 
one stroke with one of the most misleaaging 
features of statements as formerly pub- 
lished. 

We can scarcely think of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company as separate from Pres- 
ident Richard A. McCurdy who bas served 
its interests for many years as Vice Presi- 
dent, and for the past twelve years as Presi- 
dent. Those who know Mr. McCurdy know 
well his wonderful ability as a lite Insur- 
ance underwriter, his financial acumen, bis 
energy, his able mastery of details, and that 
it is to him that the company 1s so —— 
indebted for the tremendous growth whic 
has marked it duriug his presidency. 
When Mr. McCurdy became President of 
the company its assets were only $100,000,- 
000, and its surplus on a 4 per cent. basis 
was avout $12,000,000. In twelve years its 
assets have been doubled, with $21,000,000 
to spare, and its surplus has been doubled 
—upon a 4 per cent. basis—with $2,000 000 to 
spare. All depurtments of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company are presided over by 
meu eminently qualified for their positions, 
and there are few institutions 1n this coun- 
tury where so great and eminent an array of 
special talent is brought into play as in the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York. The Board of Trustees is composed 
of some of the most prominent business 
men and financiers in the country. Robert 
A. Grannis 1s Vice President, Walter R. 
Gillette, General Manager, and Frederic 
Cromwell is Treasurer. 





THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, OF NEW YORK, 
WE believe most heartily and most thor- 

oughly in the prudential system of life 

insurance, the Metropolitan Life Insurance 

Company of this city being one of the 

foremost companies in that particular line, 





The Metropolitan has, under the exceed- 
ingly able management of John R Hege- 
man, President, made wonderful advances 
ip all of the features showing great success. 
The assets of the company in 1886 were 
$2 803 975.73, while to-day they are $25,592,- 
003.78, and ten years ago the outstanding 
insurance amounted to ouly $96,497.237, 
while to-day it is $442,632,913. The company 
wrote during 1895 pew insurance amounting 
to $.93.727,949, and it paid claims in 1895 
amounting to $6,581.389.84, an amourt 
averaging $13 a minute throughout the 
year. ‘The tremevdous benefits derived by 
beneficiaries under this form of Ife 
ivsurauce, as granted by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, is beyond question 
one ot the mostimp: rtant economic features 
of the times. In addition to the industrial 
business transacted by the Metropolitan 
Lite it does a very large business 1n 
furnishing regular life insurance upon all 
the most approved forms. Its business in 
this department is growing rapidiy, and its 
policies are eagerly sought for by would-be 
insurers. 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1896. 
THE 896 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder, 





AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


_ CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
Life Insurance Company. 


ASSETS Jan. ist, 1896, $2,890,276 62 
LIABILITIES..---.---...-.. 2,323,852 77 


Surplus to Policy-holders, 566,423 85 


The Company has good territory fer agents 
of experience and character. Please ad- 











dress Home Office. 


T. W. RUSSELL, President. 
F. V. HUDSON. Secretary. 


Employers’ Liability Assurance 


Corporation, Ltd., of London. 


THE OLDEST AWD STRONGEST LIABILITY INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


This company has had many more years’ experience 
in Lix bility busivess than any other company. 


Its rates are somewhat higher than those of other 
Liability companies, but are the luwest that are 
sible consistent with safety, as shown by its 

ong experieuce. 


It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense 
than any other company. 


[t will continue to give policy holders the same thor- 
ough cure and vwermanent protection which nave 
given it its high reputation in the past. 


8S. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager, London. 
GEV. MUNROE ENDICOTT, Mgr. and Atty. for U.S. 


DWIGHT, SMITH & LILLIE, Gen. Agts., 
No. 51 Cedar St., New York. 


ONE OF THE OLDEST 


life insurance companies in the 
United States is the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, of New 
York. This year upward of sixty 
thousand families will receive the 
proceeds of its policies. A won- 
derful record indeed! Send to the 
company for its literature. 














1876. THE 1896. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY ¢o., 


: NEW YORE. 
Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP: 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT, nny 
PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILERS 5 VATOR, 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 
£S PAID SINCE ORGANIZaT, 
Loss €6,391,178.12. On, 


- AMERICAN > 
, FIRE 
















Mer INSURANCE 
Sm COMPANY, 

(D-1810-S, Philadelphia 

-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 

Cash capital... — ......c.cccrccccccsccccscces $500, 

rve for reinsurance and all other 
SRRRUE «ne nnxegsstnna. ~> c0sensnvesteps reset 1,600,466 

Surplus over all Liabilities................. 309,117 89 





THE INDEPENDENT 


50th 


Annual Statement 
of the 


Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


of Hartford, Conn, 





Net Assets, January 1, 1895........ $60,546,398 36 
Less deduction from Home Office 
| SS Sree re Oe 


RECEIVED IN 1895. 


For Premiums.......... $4,681,429 29 
For Interestand Rents 3,097,505 69 
Profit and Loss......... 


$68,139,602 74 


DISBURSED IN 1895. 
For claims by death 
and matured en- 
dowments........ $4,382,390 70 
Surplus returned 
to policy-holders. 1,242,947 93 
Lapsed and Surren- 
dered Policies.... 
TOTAL TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS... +000 ccccee $6,281,316 68 
Commissions to Agents, 
Salaries, Medical Ex- 
aminers’ fees, Print- 
ing, Advertising, Le- 
gal, Real Estate, and 
all other Expenses.... 779,576 43 

314,688 99 

7,375,582 10 

BALANCE Net ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1895, $60,764,020 64 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 
Loans upon Real Estate, first lien. . $36,080,328 53 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds...... 12,300 00 
Premium Notes on Policies in force 1,160,955 66 
Cost of Real Estateowned bytheCo. 7,679,481 68 


Cost of U. 8S. and other Bon‘s....... 13,687,057 83 
Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks.. 389,954 09 
Cnet fm Baek. inccccccsecvccccccccess 1,748,851 67 
Bills TeOtivAble......ccccecesssccee oa 2.782 50 
Agents’ Ledger Balances............ 2,308 77 
$60,764,020 64 
ADD 
Interest due and ac- 
Sen ae ate $1,056,582 84 
Rents due and accrued 37,588 90 
Market value of stocks 
and bonds over cost.. 591,834 17 
Netdeferred premiums 309,739 40 
— — — $1,995,745 31 
Gross Assets, December 31, 1895... $62,759,765 95 
LIABILITIES : 


Amount required to re- 
insure all outstand- 
ing Policies,net,Com- 
pany’s standard...... $54,491,834 00 
All other liabilities..... 1,171,675 52 
——— — $85, 663,509 52 


eee $7,096,256 43 


Ratio of expenses of management 

to receipts in 1895............. -...-10,00 per cent. 
Policies in force December 31, 1895, 

SENG, Tnsaring........ccescsccsessd $158,042,056 00 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice Pres’t. 
EDWARD M. BUNCE, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 





PHILIP S. MILLER, General Agent, 
1 WALL STREET, Cor. Broapway, N. Y. City. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Asssets, . $29,500,000 
Insurance in Force, 109,000,000 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 








TOTAT. ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 189%. $2,409,584 53° 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMER ¥ 


i, President. 


is unsurpassed. 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 





March 12, 1896 


LIFE INSURANCE Co, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

This old aud reliable Company has no 
rience of forty-six years of Practical ke yh Ea 
which has taught it that the sine qua non of success 
Darwuft ota liberaf yoliey toward ‘work ies feat 

of a ral policy towa i 
and its Agents. These easentials it po: = anered 


eminent degree, but judiciously tem 
conservatism which 2 the best’ possible ’c cnet 


after two years. They are non-forteiting, provig 
ior either paid-up policy or extended ne 


ten days of grace in rayment of all premiums. Its 
course during the pst forty-five years abundantly 
d Les its absolute security. 





Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the President 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 


GEORGE H. BURFORD............ 
CO ALeGr ones President. 
4, WHEBL WRIGHT 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 

GEO. G. WILLIAMS......... Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank 
JOHN J. RW CKER...... “st ine Trad W Builder. 
:. H. PERKINS, Jk, . Imp & Trad’s’ Nat. 
PRI, POE cnrscsccecsren note, : he 9 


Continenta 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made Jan. 1st,1896, 








Cash Capital...................... $1,900,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

DORs BBB sccecessnecensss<one 4,191,020 12 
Net Surplus..........ccccccceeseee 2,025,608 13 
Policy-holders’ Surplas...... 3,025,808 13 
Gross Assets...........cccceseeees 7,216,828 25 





SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 











Cc. H. DUTCHER.,. Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’l Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, I, 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 





THE 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - - $14,000,000. 


“Tt is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.” 

—From Hon. JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept , N. Y. 








Address 


E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1896. 
BETTE. 00.000 scveeccceeces- cocvced $11,122,983 90 
LIABILITIES................+- 9,847,252 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard)... $1,275,731 90 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORE OFFICE; 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON. Gen. Agt. 











J.™M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 





J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 








March 12, 1896 


OF FICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEW YORK, Jan. 2ist, 1896. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs ou the 3ist of December, 1295: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY PRESIDENT 


uary, 1895, to 3ist December, 1895......... $2,622,872 42 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist STATEMENT 
SHIT .;.<snecssceccds 250 s-ccccteee 1,007,151 41 | For the year ending December 31 1895 
arine Premiums...................- 3, 650,02 Assets - - - - - $221,218,721 $3 
sanant r: (ublaaeniat BESS | Lisbilitis - ~ ~ - "1968473167 68 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, Surplus- - - - - $26,866,563 75 
1895, to 3ist December, 1895....... ........ $2,540,748 3 Total Income = « * $48,597,430 51 
Losses paid during the same Total Paid initia. 
y-holders in 
period...... Poerererrrrrrrererey $1,218,407 55 1895 — = 3 yi $23,126,728 465 


Retarns of Premiums 
and Expenses...... $603,415 82 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 

Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,059,105 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


“Insurance and Annuities in 
orce - - = = $899,074,453 78 
Net gain in 1895 - = $61,647,645 36 


Notr—Insurance merely written is discarded 
from this Statement as wholly misleading, and 
1,216,500 0 only insurance actually issued and paid for in 
is included. 





Sis cpsc vices ctccensesscasese esse» 1,000,004 90 ee 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 896,431 88 a —_ byte pt bz the Serepeing § State- 
' « e nD se Same to correc 
Pe SE ATER EC 202 518 33 CHARLES A. P&ELLER, Auditor, 
MG imitvatxsinincnncioccccsenesied $11,374,560 11 


From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned 
as usual, 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the fourth of February next. ? 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the fourth of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1895, for which certificates 
will be issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May 
next. By order of the Board. 

J. iH. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


Report of the Examining Committee 


Office of The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
February 11, 1896 
At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of this 
Company, held on the 18th day of December last, 
the undersigned were appointed a Committee to 
examine the agnual statement for the year ending 
December 31, 1895, and to verify the same by 
comparison with the assets of the Company. 

e Committee have carefully performed the 
duty assigned to them, and hereby certify that 
the statement is in all particulars correct and that 
the assets specified therein are in possession of the 
Company. 

In making this certificate the Committee bear 
testimony to the high character of the investments 


TRUSTEES: of the Company and express their approval of the 
W. H. H. MOORE, N. DENTON SMITH, system, order, and accuracy with which the ac- 
A. A. RA VEN ‘HAS. H. MARSHALL, counts and vouchers have been kept, and the 
re te A \GHAPMAN ( Has PLEVERICH, oe 3 in general transacted, 
TA JONES, 

AMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MA a ere 
WILLIAM DEGROUOT, WRENCE TURNURE = are oe on 
WILLI a Ww 4 ALDRON P. BKOW) James C, HOLDEN J. H. Herrick 
HORACE GRA N 1ARD, COMMITTEE 


Y. ANSO> 
CHRIST’N DE E THOMSEN, ISAAC BELL, 


CHARLES P. BURDETT.JOSEPH AGOSTINI. BOARD OF TR 

HENRY E. HAWLEY, VERNON H. BROWN ee a :  tahdleg ; 
WILLIAM FE, DODGE’ LEANDER N. LOVELL, ot beading + irene SeRRRCK 
GEORGE BLISS, EVERETT FRAZAR. Grorce S, Cor Vm. P. Dixon 

JOHN L. RIKER, WILLIAM B. BOULTON Ricuarp A. McCurpy Rosert A, Granniss 
SORN D. HEWLETT, PAULL. aoe” | ee. ee ie 

d L 4 ERMANN C. von Post ' Jno, W. AUCHINCLOSS 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN B. WOODWARD Lewis May ol eabeas 


GEORGE COPPELL. 


Ww. H. H. MOORE, President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A. PARSONS, 2d Vice Pres. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Lifeand Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 


O.iver HARRIMAN 
Henry W. Smitu 
RospertT OLyPHANT 
GerorcE F. BAKER 
Dubey Otcotr 
FrEDERIC CROMWELL 
re T. Davies 
OBERT SEWELL 
S. V. R. Crucer 


Wiiiiam Bascock 
STUYVESANT FisH 
Aucustus D, JumLt1arD 
Cuares E. MILter 
Wa cter R. GILLETTE 
H. WALTER Wess 
GrorGce G. HAvEN 
AprIAN IsEtIn, JR. 
GeorcE S. Bowpboin 
CHARLES R. HENDERSON THEO. A. HAVEMEYER 
Rurus W, Peckuam Wituram C, WuitNEy 
WiuraM RockEFELLER 


ROBERT A. 





GRANNISS VICE-PRESIDENT 


WALTER R. GILLETTE 


General Manager 
ISAAC F.LLOYD._. 


. 2d Vice-President 





m WILLIAM. iL EASTON. : Secretary 

NEW YORK, 253 Broadway, ee er ee ——" Cor. Sec. 

¢ , LAMROT ° Assist. Sec. 

- PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street. FREDE RIC CROMWELL : "Fiecsae 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. - JOHN A.FONDA. .... Assist. Treasurer 

. AMES TIMPSON > 2d Assist. Treasurer 

ILLIAMP.SANDS . . ._ .. Cashier 

ew nl an Ul lia EDWARD P.HOLDEN | ‘Assist, Cashier 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, . . Actuary 

JOHN TATLOCK, Jr. ‘Assist. Actuary 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARLES A. PRELLER | . Auditor 
. OHN C. ELLIOTT Sup’t of Domestic Agencies 


ILLIAM W. en RDS . 


- Comptroller 
HENRY S. BROW 


Assist. Comptroller 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





SETS, Dec. 31, 1895...... onc ee Ee 25,29) EDWARD LYMAN. SHORT _ General Solicitor 
he aR AORN «Netiasiset 9 | GUSTAVUS 8, WINSTON, M.D. | yredical 
LIAS J. MARSH, M.D. wee 

#2.10,006 | GRANVILLE M, AWHITE, M.D. { Directors 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
irl CASG distributions are paid upon all poli- 
ry policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der ‘and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


HOME 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 256 Broadway, New York, 
JANUARY 1st. 1896. 








Total Admitted Assets.........-....ccccceeeecceceeees Sua kets cmabiedeaee .. $8,981,874 35 
Total Liabilities, including value of all Dividend Endowment Acctimulstions, 

and outstanding Policy obligations, as per Certificate of the New York In- 

surance Department 4%........ Waswsoagetaswures oven $7,947,665 08 








Surplus on the basis of Admitted Assets... $1,034,209 27 


OFFICERS: 
‘GEORGF E. IDE, President. 
WILLIAM M. ST. JOHN, Vice President. 
Oe: Se Sen Evie ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 


WILL ‘ 
IAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. ee ANK W, CHAPIN, Medical Director, 
WILLIAM G. LOW Counsel. 
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FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


WY OTK Lie LOStr a0 


dl), 
JOHN A. McCALL, President. 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 





DECEMBER 3ist, 1895. 


ASSETS. 


* Bonds ($102,802,293.27) and Stocks ($4,397,531.25) owned - 
Bonds and ee first liens ‘. : 


$107,199,824 52 
32,712,480 03 


Real Estate «. ‘ ‘ 16,008,650 00 
+Net Premiums in course of collection F 4,854,587 95 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies at, interest ‘ J 6,144,943 88 
Loans on Policies and Premium Notes (Reserve charged thereon | in Lia- 

bilities, 9,300,000) ° ° e ° ° e ° ° 4,780,867 66 
Interest and Rents accrued - 1,302,836 50 
Loans and Collaterals (Market value of Securities, $2, 191, 748, 00) 7 1,787,800 00 





Total Assets P ° P e « ° é ‘ 
LIABILITIES. 


Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department 
Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside by the Company 
Claims in process of adjustment, Aunuities and Eadowments not pre- 


$174,791,990 54 


$147,740,656 00 
1,200,000 00 





sented . . ° P ‘ P ‘ ; , 1,356,412 95 
Premiums Paidin Advance. ; ’ A . ‘ 137,881 61 
Unpaid Dividends not claimed. 130,386 74 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments - , 188.025 35 

Total Liabilities. ° ° $150,753,312 65 

Total Surplus to Policy Holders (ver Certificate 

New York State Insurance Department) ; 24,038 677 89 





Total. ° e e ° 
INCOME—1895. 


$174,791,990 54 














New premiums (iucluding Annuities, $1,069,934 51) , : ; ‘ $6,201,658 49 

Renewal Premiums é 4 ‘ 24,117,092 96 

Interest, Rents, etc. (inclading ‘Trust Fund, ‘$31, 000. 00) ‘ Be 7,573,514 11 

Total Income. ° ° ° ° ° 37,392,265 56 
DISBURSEMENTS—1895. 

Death Claims . y : die Pci ; ‘ ‘ $8,677,033 24 

Endowments - 3 ‘ 2,072,445 07 


Dividends and other payments to policy holders P . 
All other payments—Commissions, Taxes, Salaries, Medical Fees and 


6,044,053 63 





Advertising 4 ° ° ‘ . . ; ___ 7,869,523 94 

Total Disbursements e e ° e 8: 24, 663,055 838 

Excess of Income - s r r P 13,229,209 68 

Total. e a e e ‘ 837 7,892,265 56 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 

_ Number. Amount, 

Paid-for Policies in Force, December 31st, 1894 3 é . 262,246 $771,837,770 





t New Paid-for Policies, 1895 . : : : 53,943 127,492,555 
Old Policies Revived, Increased, etc. 3 ; ‘ 691 8,507,762 

Total . A : ; SP ms 316,880 $907 ,838,087 
Total Terminated in 1895 ° . . : ‘ 39,187 108,810,758 
t Paid-for Policies in Force December 31st, 1895 277 693 $799 027.329 

Gain in 189 is 15,447 $27,189,559 
Policies Declined in 1895 . “ A ‘ 8,254 21,643,883 


CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 


ALBANY, January lith, 1896. 

s. PIERC CE. Superintendent of faemnence. tad the State of New York, do hereby certify that the 
NEW YORK Lik ’ INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, in the State of New York, is duly 
outnegners to ti ay the business of Life Insuranc ein t is Sta 

I FUR THER ( RTIFY that, in accordance with we provisions of Section Eighty-four of the Insurance 
Law of the State oF ‘New York, i have caused the ey Ca ey of the said Company, outstanding on 
the 3lst day of December, 1895, to be valued as r the Combined Experience Table of Mortality, at FOUR 
PER CEN. interest, ona I find the net value thereof, on the said 3lst day of December, 1895, to be ° 


$147,740,656.00. 


I FURTHER CERTIFY that, from its Annual Statement for December 3ist, 1895, filed in this Depart- 
waite the NET SURPLUS to policy holaers is shown to be 


$24,038,677.89, 
on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 
$174,791,990,54, 
after Sa ames the NET RESERVE ($147,740,656.00) as calculated by this Department, and all 


ome. Mow 
NESS THEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to be affixed 
at BH City va Albany, the day and year first above written. 


JAMES F. 


|L. $.] JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Superintendent of Insurance. 
OFFICERS: 
JOHN A. McCALL, . - - President. EDWARD N, GIBBS, e . Treasurer. 


HENRY TUCK, . . . Vice President. 
A H.WELCH,. . 2d Vice President. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS, 3d Vice President. 


HUGH 8S. THOMPSON, . . Comptrolier, 
A. HUNTINGTON, . Medical Director. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, . . Cashier. 





R. W. WEEKS, . a te . Actuary. | JOHN C. WHITNEY,. . . . Anditor. 
CHAS.C. WHITNEY, . . Secretary. | D.P. KINGSLEY, . Supt. of Agencies. 
TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM H. APPLETON.....D. Appleton & Co., Pubs. | GEO. AUSTIN MORRISON....Pres. Am. Cotton Oil Co. 
C. CO. BALDWIN ......0000 reccccccccccccsccesceses Banker. DAVID NEVINS...... i segenedddinw éviewene Nevins & Co. 
WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY..........+e+eeeeeeeees Capitalist. | AUGUSTUS G. PAINE...Pres. New York & Penna. Co. 
JOHN CLAFLIN....The H. B. Claflin Co., Dry Goods. GEORGE W. PERKINS...............3d Vice President. 
CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD...Late Sec’y U. 8. Treasury. | EDMUND D. RANDOLPH. Pres. Continental Nat’t B’k. 
EDWARD N. GIBBS...........- Treasurer of Company. TREE Wh. SI sd kc vtec ccccovies Attorney at Law. 
WILLIAM R.GRACE..Wm. R. Grace & Co., Merchants. | OSCAR S. STRAUS...........scseeeeceeeeees China Ware 
Wa. B. HORNBLOWER....Attor’y and Coun. at Law. | WILLIAM L. STRONG........ Mayor of New York City. 
WALTER H. LEwIs .. LewisjBros. & Co., Dry Goods. | HENRY TUCK...........scceeccerceeeeves Vice Presider. :. 
WoopBurRY LANGDON..Joy, Langdon &Co.,“ “ JOHN J. VALENTINE...Pres. Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Ex. 
JOM A. MOCTALE. 00. 0020000: cccccccccecoscces President. | A. H. WELCH... ....... imuveeneeevun 2a Vice President. 
HENRY C. MORTIMER..Mortimer & Wisner, Brokers, | DAVID A. WELLS............cecceceseeeeseees Capitailsc. 








* The values of Bonds and Stocks are reported as they appeared in the Stock Bavhange quotations of 
December 31st. “ Average values”’—as allowed by law~—would be much highe 

+ Does not include any unreported =i-4 premiums on new issaes. Policies are not jana in force unless 
the first premium has been paid . 

+ No policy or sum of insurance is poten in these amounts except where the first premium therefor, as 
provided to the Company in cash. 


in the contract, has been paid 
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Old and Young. 


AN OLD STORY IN A NEW DRESS. 
BY MRS. F. L. BALLARD, 





Now trath is truth wherever found— 
Pardon this ancient commonplace— 

The diamond picked from off the ground 
Shines with no lessened grace. 


’Tis not alone in Holy Writ 
Or uttered by the lips of sage 
We learn the parables that fit 
Man’s needs in every age. 


So listen to this little rhyme— 
A legend floating in the air 
Blown down the avenues of Time 
We know not whence nor where. 


The story runs: There was a man 
Who in his greed scorned the behest 

Embalmed within the stern command 
To keep the law of rest. 


To gather sticks, as was his way, 
Forth fared he every morn in haste, 

Nor ceased upon the Sabbath Day ; 
For he no time would waste. 


When one rebuked him, he replied : 
‘** Sunday or Monday there can be 

No difference to me;” hecried— 
‘*No difference to me. 


**T gather sticks each day in seven, 

And scorn to heed such hampering rule, 
Be it of earth or come from Heaven, 

Iam no idle fool !’’ 


Alas! were all days then the same, 
Sunday and Monday of one piece ? 
Is not one day of holier name 
When men their toil may cease ? 


Behold that man who felt too wise, 
While here on earth a little span, 

To heed the wisdom of the skies ; 
For thus the legend ran : 


Who would not in his blindness see 
That Sundays ace of finer strain 

Than working days—why, then, should he 
No Sundays see again ? . . 


But banished to the distant Moon, 

Where only moon-days have their sway + 
There shall he toil, or late or soon, 

Who would not here obey. 


For seven days, both day and night, 
He there must toil to gather sticks, 

Who made the one day’s high delight 
Just like the other six. 


And when at last his burdened back 
Stoops underneath the gathered Toad, 
Then suddenly the loosened pack 
Slips off into the road. 


And once again must he begin 

The irksome, useless, endless strife,— 
Fit punishment for greedy sin, 

Loved in his earthly life. 


So runs the tale. And is it true? 

Go forth abroad some cloudless night 
When all the arching sky is blue, 

And in the full moon bright 


The careful eye may-fairly scan 
In outline shadowy, faint and dim, 
The form of that unhappy man. 
This lesson learn from him : 


So long as moons may wax and wane 
And holy Sunday suns arise, 
Between the days put difference plain 
If you’d be truly wise. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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A DILBY OF THE DILBYS. 


A STORY OF THE BERMUDAS, ESPECIALLY 
OF SMITH’S ISLAND. 











BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 





*‘It’s too bad,” the Bermudians were 
wont to say, ‘‘that old Governor Dilby’s 
family should have run down so! Once 
he had more property than any other man 
on the islands ; and now there’s only Len 
Dilby left, and what does he amount to? 
He’s got a schooner, and knows how to 
manage her, and he’s got a wife and five 
children; but they get a mighty poor 
living out of that piece of ground of his, 
and nobody goes to see them, children 
barefoot all the year round, house fairly 
tumbling down over their heads, as you 
might say ; and poor as poor! Tucked off 
into one corner of Smith’s Island, too, 
when once the Governor owned the whole 
of it, and half of the rest of the parish of 
St. George’s besides! The old man would 


turn in his great tomb in St. Peter’s, if he 
could know what the only one of his 
family that’s left in Bermuda had come 
to!” 

It was pretty much true, this half-pity- 
ing, half-contemptuous summary of the 
condition of the Dilby family. Even the 
fame of his great-grandfather, the doughty 
Governor, hardly su“iced to ke p the 
quiet, spiritless Lennock Dilby afloat in 
the respect of his fellow-islanders. But he 
did have a fine, stanch little schooner, 
which he called the ‘‘ Barbara,” after his 
once pretty, bright little wife; they did 
have five promising children ; and the old 
house, oncaa mansion, and still not with- 
out a certain stateliness of aspect, in spite 
of a broken-down extension, and a lack 
of whitewash on the walls, covered them 
amply from the storms of the brief, and 
not upgentle winter. These were among 
the favors which Providence had given 
them ; and then there was the harbor, a 
tiny, deep little cove just below the house 
in which Lennock Dilby, during some 
spasm of bealth and energy, had built a 
rude pier. This and the schooner and 
the top of the roof, on which, like all 
Bermudians, he depended for his water- 
supply, he managed to keep in fairly good 
repair. As for the rest of the household 
economy, perhaps the less said about it 
the better, tho there was little enough to 
say, at the most. 

The eldest Dilby boy rejoiced in the 
somewhat romantic name of Roderick. He 
was fifteen at the time this story happened, 
and a fine fellow. Throughout most of 
the year Lennock Dilby was off with his 
little ship, getting cargoes from the West 
Iadies, salt from Turk’s Island, dyes and 
pimento from Jamaica, sugar from Bar- 
badoes, imagining that thus he was earn- 
ing a living; but, in fact, by the time 
that he had paid the two men whom he 
had always to take with him to help in 
managing the boat, and the ‘“‘Barbara” was 
fixed up for another trip, there was little 
enough left for food and clothing for the 
family. But the sea was Lennock Dilby’s 
delight ; and as soon as he could get ready 
for another voyage, he was always off. 

The little farm supplied, under the very 
inefficient cultivation of Roddy and his 
brothers and sisters, the main living of 
the family. Besides the sweet potatoes 
and green vegetables and bananas which 
they ate, Roddy sometimes succeeded in 
selling enough to Mr. Frith, who kept a 
store just over on St. David’s, to geta 
pair of Sunday shoes for himself or one 
of the little ones. Then he was the 
proudest boy on Smith’s Island. 

One day, Mrs. Dilby had dragged her- 
self up to the store to purchase some 
necessary supplies, when she found the 
genial storekeeper alone, and inclined to 
chat with her. She, too, had come of a 
once important Barmudian family ; and, 
unless her account became too long, she 
was treated with a certain deference by 
him. 

‘* A pound of tea, certainly ; and crack- 
ers, and lard, to be sure, Mrs. Dilby ; and 
is that hall? And now, has thereis no one 
by, I ’avea chance to say to you some- 
thing about that boy of yours, Mrs. Dilby. 
It’s been on my mind forsome time back” 
—Mr. Frith was drawling out his sen- 
tences in the true, broad Bermudian style, 
thus keeping Mrs, Dilby in trying uncer- 
tainty as to his meaning—‘‘ your Roddy, 
you know. He’s a remarkable boy, d’ye 
know it, Mrs. Dilby? When ’e comes up 
here ona Tuesday, and reads the Royal 
Gazette ; and’e’s one of,the first to look at 
it every time”— 

‘*T hope he doesn’t take it away from 
others that have more right, Mr. Frith,” 
interrupted Mrs. Dilby, anxiously. 

‘*Not at all, Mrs, Dilby. ’E’s a gentle- 
man; as no one with such blood in ’im 
could ’elp being, I may say;” and Mr. 
Frith gave a low bow; ‘‘but ’is remarks 
on what he reads is truly astonishing. ’Is 
judgment on the foolishness of dredging 
out that crooked ‘arbor of Hamilton, and 
leaving our own fine St. George’s ’ere to 
fill up and go to ruin, I may say I couldn’t 
"ave expressed hit better myself, Mrs. 
Dilby. And there’s other subjecks ’e’s 
ekally well posted on. Hit seems there 
hain’t the school on St. David’s fit for 
such a one as ’im.” 
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** I’ve thought it was too bad he should 
have to go to St. David’s so long,” sighed 
poor Barbara Dilby; ‘‘ but there’s so many 
coming along, and all to be thought of, 
and only Roddy to ’tend to things. It’s a 
long pull over to St. George's, Mr. Frith, 
and, after all, the free school there is 
much the same as in St. David’s. If we 
could send him to Dr. Annan’s now; but 
that costs too much.” : 

‘‘ Hand what business ’ave you in view 
for him, if I may make so bold, Mrs. Dil- 
by, ma’am ?” 

‘* Oh, his father talks of making asailor 
of him, He’s been off on one or two voy- 
ages with Mr. Dilby already, and promises 
well,” 

‘*°E’s got the making of hanother gov- 
ernor in him, to my thinking, Mrs. Dilby, 
if honly ’e was heducated—the boy ’as,” 
pursued Mr. Frith, warmly. 

** Thank you—thank you! I must talk 
it over with his father when he comes in 
again from sea. You are very kind to 
take so much interest in Roddy, I’m sure;” 
and Mrs. Dilby set forth with her pack- 
ages, walking as tho she were at least five 
years younger than when she came in. 
She had wished time and again that she 
had somebody with whom she could talk 
over the future of her children ; but there 
were few neighbors who could give her 
any opinion on the subject, and such came 
seldom to the isolated, tumble-down house 
on Dilby’s Harbor. 

Her husband made short stays at home, 
and he was utterly without ambition. 
Some of the Smith’s Island people thought 
that Lennock Dilby hardly had “‘ the sense 
the law allows.” If he had it, he kept 
very still about it, and his business suc- 
cess was not such as to atone for the lack 
of verbal evidence as to his ability. At 
any rate, his wife could not get him to 
say much about the future of the children. 
It was .all that he could do to keep the 
breath of life in them—poor man ! 

One fine January day, Mr. Walker, who 
kept the lighthouse on St. David’s Island, 
was astonished to see two children com- 
ing up the little hill toward him. He was 
polishing the glasses, and thus he could 
watch the young people as they hurried 
up the ascent. Presently he recognized 
Roddy, who was a frequent visitor, and 
never weary of hearing about the light 
and the adventures of the keepers. 

‘*What do you want, youngsters?” he 
asked, good-naturedly, when they came 
up to him, 

**This is my sister Rose, Mr. Walker,” 
began Roddy, politely, but breathing hard 
from the haste which he had made; “and 
we're in great trouble at our house.” 

‘** What’s the matter ?” 

‘*We’ve got the measles, Oliver and 
Basil are down sick with ’em, and the 
baby is the worst of all. Mother hasn’t 
ever had them, and now she has a cough 
and a headache, and she’s coming down, 
probably ; and I don’t know what we shall 
do.” The boy’s earnest face was the pic- 
ture of distress, and tears were running 
down the tanned cheeks of the pretty 
little twelve-year-old girl beside him, 

**QOh ho! Anybody with ’em?”’ 

‘*Rose and I,” returned Roddy, proud- 
ly ; ‘‘only when we’re on errands, like 
this.” 

‘*Oh, you’re on an errand, are you?’ 

‘Yes; we—we want you to look 
through your glass.” 

** And what shall I see then?” 

‘Oh, just look for my father’s ship !” 

‘- And suppose I should see it coming ; 
would that fetch him in any quicker ?” 

‘*It would make my mother feel bet- 
ter,” rejoined Roddy, drawing himself up 
in resentment at the satirical tone of the 
keeper. ‘She is so sad and sick, that 
Rose and I thought if we could run back 
from here and tell her that we had seen 
the ‘ Barbara’ coming in ; why, even if it 
didn’t get here for three or four hours or 
so, she would have that much more com- 
fort.” 

So they all went up in the tower, and 
scoured the ocean in every direction. 
There were many schooners to be seen, 
but none ef them had the odd-shaped 
fo’-tops’1 by which the men of Smith’s 
and St. David’s knew the “Barbara.” 
However, the children’s mission was not 
without result ; for the next day the good 
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light-keeper made another search, when 
his morning’s work was over. This time 
he descried the notched tops’! of Lennock 
Dilby’s boat in the offing, and sent a boy 
down post-haste to tell the Dilbys of it. 

‘*If anybody cares so much about get- 
ting his mother a few hours’ comfort as 
that boy does,” he said, “‘ why, I’m the 
sort of man that’ll help him.” 

And it did ‘“‘help.” Mrs. Dilby felt 
able, after hearing it, to get up and bind 
a wet cloth on her throbbing head and 
mix up a corn-cake and make a sweet- 
potato pudding, and fry some fish which 
Roddy had caught. So they had a good 
dinner. 

** What d’ye s’pose he’s got in the boat ?” 
speculated Roddy, as they sat down to 
their dinner, after getting the sick chil- 
dren to sleep. 

“‘I can’t imagine,” said his mother, 
weakly. ‘‘I never knew him to be gone 
so long unless he had been to Barba- 
does.” 

And that was just where he had been, 
He hada fine cargo of sugar and molasses 
and various other things, and he was ina 
high state of excitement. His wife had 
not seen him so wrought up in years. 

**I can’t stop longer than to-day and 
to-morrow,” he informed the eager 
family. ‘* I spoke George Junes out here 
in the harbor, and he says there’s a big 
demand for just such stuff as I’ve got up 
in Nova Scotia. He says I'll make fifty. 
percent. more if I go on up there than if 
I sellout here ; so I just stopped to fill up 
the water barrels and lay in a few more 
provisions, and off I go.” 

‘Oh, Len,” pled his wife, weakly ; 
‘* we’ve had such a hard time !” 

Lennock Dilby was dreadfully sorry ; 
but in the exhilaration of his arrival,aided 
by the distribution of pieces of sugar cane 
and other tropical dainties which he had 
brought, the children, and even his wife, 
appeared so comfortable that he made up 
his mind they were not so badly off as 
they thought they were. At any rate, 
the money which he would earn by the 
longer absence would more than make up, 
he reasoned, for any slight discomfort in 
the meantime; so the next morning, be- 
fore the smallest children were awake, he 
and his men hoisted the sail of the ‘‘ Bar- 
bara,” and creaked slowly out of Dilby’s 
Harbor, while Roddy and Rose and their 
mother stood on the end of the rude pier 
and waved good-by, not without a good 
many dropping tears, 

Then Mrs, Dilby went into the house 
and proceeded to be sicker with the 
measles than anybody else had been. 
Roddy decided to go for the doctor, who 
gave him such good advice as to taking 
care of ber that the boy was able to pull 
her through with no more help than was 
furnished by a colored family, who lived 
close by, and such occasional assistance as 
the few other neighbors could render. 

By the time that Mrs. Dilby was able to 
crawl about again and the little ones had 
resumed their playing, Roddy and Rose 
took their turn, They were almost as ill 
as their mother had been. The family 
were very sadand forlorn. Nobody could 
take care of the garden, the bill at the 
store mounted up to tremendous propor- 
tions, the house looked more tumble-down 
than ever—and a part of the extension 
even began to cavein, It was the worst 
winter for years, too, in the matter of 
weather. One terrible storm followed an- 
other, until the dampness alone was 
enough to cause an epidemic, unless in 
houses well heated by s:eves or fireplaces, 
as only the newer and finer Bermuda 
houses are. The kitchen was the only 
room in the Dilby mansion where there 
was any comfort, and there the children 
gathered and clung all day long, except 
when Oliver, the second boy, now ten 
years old, had to go out and search the 
adjoining swamp for dried sticks of cedar 
and mangrove to feed the fire. 

**I think I could get along with measles 
pretty well, if only I didn’t have dumps, ’ 
said Roddy to his mother, during these 
trying days. 

‘‘ But they generally go together,” she 
sighed back to him. They couldn’t man- 
age to make a joke, hard as they tried. 

About a month from the time when the 
*‘ Barbara” had set sail for Halifax, Roddy 
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dragged himself out to the boat and over 
to the store to see his friend, Mr. Frith, 
It was the day for the Royal Gazette to 
appear, and several men were lounging 
about, waiting to read it when Mr. Frith 
should get through. That excellent man 
did not keep them in the dark, however, 
but read aloud from time to time such 
passages as he thought of general intexest. 

‘‘ Never ’eard of such a lot of wrecks in 
my life !” declared Mr. Frith, running his 
eye down a column,*‘’ere’s fifteen, sixteen 
—why, twenty ships of various sorts ’ave 
put in to St. George’s or Grassy Bay for 
belp within a week—most of them pretty 
near gone—why, the weather’s been scan- 
dalous, Mr. Meecher—puffickly scandal- 
ous !” ; 

There was a pause, af‘er a murmured 
acknowledgment and assent on the part of 
Mr. Meecher. In this pause everytody 
heard Roddy give a deep, tremulous sigh. 

‘*1 s’ pore you’ve worried a bit abont the 
‘Barbara’ down to your ’ouse,” said Mr, 
Frith, peering over his glasses at the boy. 

‘It’s made us twice as sick, having 
these storms and thinking that my 
father was out in them or, maybe, 
worse. ” 

‘* Hain’t no huse in worrying,” suggest- 
ed the storekeeper, philosophically. 

He went on reading bits from the paper 
here and there, but everything centered 
upon the storms—the damage they had 
done, the crews which had been picked 
up by incoming vessels, and the adven- 
tures which they had had. Roddy went 
back home, feeling blue enough. When 
his mother asked him what the news was, 
it was all that he could do to keep his 
voice from trembling as he answered, 
with an attempt at carelessness: ‘‘ Oh, 
not anything very particular.” He wish- 
ed he were well enough to climb up to 
the lighthouse and ask Mr. Walker to 
keep a lookout for his father’s notched 
fo’-tops’l again. But he wasn’t; the 
short row had been all that he could do. 

It was warm and sunny that afternoon. 
The good Bermuda weather had come 
again. Every house over at St. George’s 
stood out plainly from among the bud- 
dled, Old World confusion of the town. 
Roddy and Rose had undertaken to mend 
a battered boat, which had been lying 
useless for months out on the sandy 
beach of Dilby’s tiny harbor. They had 
not done anything on it since their father 
went away. To-day Roddy suggested 
that they resume their work ; he wanted 
to keep busy so as to forget, if possible, 
the ghastly column from which Mr. Frith 
had read all those gruesome items of 
wrcck and death. 

The two children were bending over 
their boat and chattering briskly when 
they heard a sudden swash swash ; and 
there, coming right into their own very 
harbor, trig and bandsome as a bird, 
without even a board broken on her hull, 
was the ‘‘ Barbara,” with Lennock Dilby 
standing and gazing at them from her 
miniature deck ! 

“Hurrah! hurrah!” shouted Roddy, 
while Rose ran, laughing and crying by 
turns, into the house. In three minutes 
the whole family, pale and hollow-eyed, 
but very happy for once, stood on the 
little pier, and one by one they fell upon 
Lennock Dilby as he jumped off. 

‘* What have you got on board?” asked 
Roddy, casually, when the noise had 
somewhat subsided. 

“‘Oh! I made a good bit on my Barba- 
does stuff,” said his father, reluctantly ; 
‘but I couldn’t pick up anything much to 
bring home. That was one thing that 
kept me back so. I waited and waited, 
hoping to lay in something better ; but I 
finally had to bring coal.” 

“Coal! coal!” screamed Roddy, begin- 
niug to dance up and down. “You 

. Coul!n’t have done better! Don’t stop 
even ‘o go into the house. Why, Father, 
Coal is worth almost as much as gold to- 
day ia either St. George’s or Hamilton! 
There are two big steamers out here in the 
harbor, waiting just for coal to get 
Started. There’s a coal famine; but it 
Won’t be for long, for they have cabled to 
the States, and a lot of vessels will be 
along in a day or two, loaded to the ‘ gun- 
nels’ with it. Hadn’t you better go right 

_ Over to St. George’s ?” 
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His father had listened to this excited 
speech in bewilderment. 

**Where’d you find out all this?” he 
asked, slowly. 

‘It’s inthe Gazette today,” went on 
Roddy, eagerly. ‘‘ All the men said it 
was so. They were all bemoaning that 
they didu.’: bave their cellars full of coal. 
Truly, I wouldn’t wait a minute, Father.” 

Lennock Dilby considered for a few 
seconds. Even his phlegmatic soul had 
been convinced and fired by the boy’s 
enthusiasm, Then he calied to his men, 
and they put up the sail which they had 
just hauled down, and the children sat 
breathlessly watching the pretty boat 
glide out into the full sunshine of the 
beautiful harbor and over to St. George’s. 

Before bedtime that night it was back 
again at anchor in the little home harbor, 
and Lennock Dilby had sold all his coal 
for a price never before heard of in all the 
length and breadth of the islands. The 
boy had been right. Coal was valued at 
£3 per ton in the open market at St. 
George’s, and none to be had even at that 
price ! 

But the next day two tramp steamers 
came puffing in from Philadelphia, full up 
to their very portholes with coal, and the 
rates began to decline. By a week later 
it was ‘‘ normal” again. 

Lucky ‘‘ Barbara !” 
Dilby—for once ! 

If you should visit Dilby’s Harbor to- 
day, you would say that this story was 
false in all its minor details—tho these 
events happened only a few months ago. 
Instead of a tumbledown house, you 
would perceive a really imposing man- 
sion, with an extension whose lines are 
strictly perpendicular. The famous Gov- 
ernor Dilby of the last century might be 
proud to reside in this stately abode ; for 
its walls glow with repeated coats of the 
finest whitewash, and its flower beds are 
filled with bloom. The children in the 
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yard are no longer in danger of suffering. 


from the deadly “‘jigger,” which so 
cruelly afflicts the poor of Bermuda when 
it now and then fastens upon them; for 
the Dilbys are all shod now with shoes 
and stockings, except on the very hottest 
days, when even the children of the Ber- 
mudian “great” are allowed to range 
barefooted. 

The pier out intu the dear little harbor 
is no longer a rude, home-made affair, but 
is built of solid masonry. Every morning 
Roddy and Rose row over to St. George’s, 
where they attend the best schools. The 
aristocracy of the island have begun to 
resume relations again with the Dilby 
family, for Mrs. Dilby now keeps a serv- 
ant, and has time to wear some pretty 
new gowns which her husband has pur- 
chased for her. Some of her old school- 
mates have suddenly discovered that they 
used to think a good deal of her, and 
there is a general rejoicing that a Dilby 
has at last come, as it were, to his own 
again. 

One of the first things which Lennock 
Dilby did with his money was to subscribe 
for the Royal Gazette, so that, if he has 
indeed, as some of the neighbors say, spent 
most of his money, and will be as poor as 
ever six months from now, he will havea 
paper coming to him for a year, at least. 
He says, however, that he will never be 
without a newspaper again. 

‘* Why, if it hadn’t been for my boy’s 
going every week to see what was in the 
paper, I should have been poorer by a 
pretty penny than I am to day,” he says. 

In point of fact, Lennock Dilby put ex- 
actly half of his newly made gains into 
Mr. Robert’s bank in St.George’s. All of 
the delightful reforms which have just 
been described were accomplished with 
the other half. Probably there is not a 
spot outside of the Old World where a lit- 
tle money goes so far, if one only knows 
how to spend it, as in the dreamy, com- 
fortable island-world of Bermuda. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Professor of Physics: ‘“* Mr. Lowstand, 
if you were to drop a hundred pounds 
of lead, heated to 400 degrees, into an equal 
weight of water at ten degrees, what would 
the result be?” Lowstand: “A funeral, 
sir.” —Yale Record. 


A RUSSIAN LEGEND. 
TRANSLATED BY M, L, BOMBAUGH. 


THE beautiful Princelay dying. Around 
him were three women, his nearest and 
dearest. At the head sat his mother, at 
the feet sat his sister, and close to his 
heart the bride he had just married, the 
bride with the beautiful golden hair. 
And he lay dying. 

Suddenly uprose the Mother. ‘“ Mik- 
haila, the Magician, he, and he alone, 
with his healing arts, can save our beau- 
tiful Prince from death. Come, my chil- 
dren.” 

The three women, hand in hand, has- 
tened into the woods, where, in a lonely 
hut, dwelt Mikbaila, the Magician. 

**O mighty Mikbaila, save our beauti- 
ful Prince from death!” they cried. 

**Upon condition that each one of you 
grant me what Iask you.” 

He turned to the mother. ‘‘ From you 
I must have your own right arm, torn 
from its socket.” 

‘*Both my arms, my limbs, my body— 
all, all to save our beautiful Prince from 
death”! she cried. 

**From you, hissister, your right hand; 
that fair, white hand, with all its wealth 
of sparkling jewels.” : 

The maiden did not hesitate, but laid 
both hands gently upon the Magician’s 
knee, and said : ‘*‘ Save him,” 

** And now you, fair bride of our beau- 
tiful Prince, your beautiful golden hair! 
Cut it all off, bury it deep where no mortal 
more may see it, and our beautiful Prince 
shall live.” 

A look of horror came into her eyes. 
** What !” she cried, ‘‘ my beautiful golden 
hair! Be merciful, oh, mighty Magician, 
do not ask it of me. 1 cannot, nay, will 
not part with my beautiful golden hair.” 

And so the beautiful Prince died. And 
from the tears of the mother a mighty 
sea was formed. And from the tears of 
the sister a great lake, in the midst of 
which was a fountain. But the tears of 
the bride, with the beautiful golden hair, 
formed only a litile bubble which the sun 
soon dried up. 

BaLTimMorE, Mb. 
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YELLOW JACKETS. 
BY MATTIE MCCASLIN. 








ONCE on a time, no matter when, 

Two rosy little barefoot men, 

Upon a bright and sunny morn : 
Were trudging through a field of corn. 
A hollow tree within the field 

Some lively fruit began to yield— 

A fruit that sported legs and wings 
And yellow coats, and alsostings. 

** Hurrah forfun !’’ said little Jack, 
‘This fishing pole upon my back 

Is long and strong, and tough and true; 
We'll punch the yellow jackets through.” 
The poie, you see, will be their game, 
For you ard me they will not blame— 
The yellow jackets do not know 

A pole needs hands to make it go.” 

** All right,” said Jim, ‘it will be fun, 
We'll have them at it, every one.’’ 

So recklessly they went to work, 

A chance for fun they would not shirk— 
Tho very doubtful fun at best, 

Invading yellow jackets’ nest. 

The troops within, warned by their scout 
And sundry knocks, came pouring out. 
The yellow men were full of fight, 

And stung the pole with all their might. 
But brains, tho often very small, 

Are better than no brains at all. 

So one old veteran, buzzing low, 

Said: “ This is not our real foe— 

At least this end of it is not; 

Another end we should have sought. 

It may be like Achilles’ heel, 

The one spot where a pole can feel. 
We'll see, my comrades, ready, so! 
Draw up inline! Now here we go!”’ 
And down upon those urchins came 
That army, like a sea of flame. 

So hot, so very hot it grew, 

They both in frantic terror flew, 

And wildly swung their arms about, 

In vain, their tiny foes to rout; 

Bat not until their breath was spent 
Was yellow jacket wrath content. 

At last, with vengeance satisfied, 

They turned about in warlike pride. 


“ Ah, Jim,” said Jack, “ these little things 
Are sharp in wits as well as stings ; 

The yellow jackets had the fun, 

They must have laughed to see us run. 
We’re smarter now with stings—and sense ; 
They turned the fun at our expense!” 


CLEVELAND, O, 
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MARJORY’S'BIRTHDAYS. 


BY KATHARINE NEWBOLD BIRDSALL. 






Poor little Marjory ! 

Why do you suppose [ call her poor? 
Not because her father couldn’t earn 
enough money to give her plenty of 
pretty clothes to wear and alithe good 
food she could eat; for Marjory’s father 
was a great doctor and lived in a large 
house in the city. But for all the dear 
mother and father and baby brother, 
toys and dollies, pretty clothes and good 
things to eat, Marjory wasn’c happy ; and 
the trouble was that she wanted a birth- 
day. She was born one year on the 
twenty-ninth of February, and when the 
twenty-eighth came around the next 
year, Mamma said to Papa: 

‘* Papa,to-morrow will be little Marjory’s 
first birthday ; and as I want ber always 
to have happy birthdays, we might as 
well commence with to-morrow, when 
she will be a year old.” 

**Ahem!” coughed Papa. ‘Let me 
see ; why—to-morrow will be the first of 
March, Mamma ; last year was leap year, 
you know, and Marjory was born on 
the odd day; so she can only have a 
birthday party once in four years,” 

**Oh dear!” cried Mamma. ‘“ Poor lit- 
tle Marjory !” 

So Marjory only had a real birthday 
once in four years ; every fourth year, you 
know, has three hundred and sixty-six 
days in it, while the others have three 
hundred and sixty-five; and Marjory’s 
birthday came on the three hundred and 
sixty-sixth day, which is always put in 
February, the shortest month of the year. 
When she was fuur, Mamma had given 
her a very fine party, and she had been 
very happy indeed ; but when this story 
happened she was six years old and had 
not had one for two years, while all her 
little friends had theirs every year. It was 
hard to bear; but she was ve1y brave 
about it, tho she made her little ‘‘ thinking 
cap” do a deal of work. 

‘*T’d just rather be very poor indeed 
and have a birthday every year,” she 
thought. ‘i'd as lief run about in the 
streets in my bare feet the way that nice, 
dirty little beggar girl did, I saw to-day ; 
and she said she had a birthday every 
year. I know what I'll do; I'll go find 
her and tell her she can come and have 
my dollies and things and live here, and 
lil have her birthday !”’ 

Little Marjory forgot that beggar girls 
are not able to have nica birthday parties, 
with a cake and candies, presents and 
lots of friends ; it was only the day she 
thought about. So tha: afternoon when 
Nurse was busy amusiag the baby, Mar- 
jory found a very old dress in the back 
of the closet and put it oa without help ; 
then, taking her shoes and stockings off, 


_ she slipped softly down the stairs and 


into the street. The smooth stones of the 
sidewalk felt very queer to her tender, 
little white feet, but she pattered along 
merrily in search of the little beggar girl 
she had seen; and before she had gone 
far she spied her carrying a big basket, 
and, running up, said : 

** Oh, little girl, which would you rather 
have—a birthday, or a lot of dollies and 
toys and a baby brother ?” 

The other little girl was astonished, but 
it didn’t take her long to answer, ‘‘ Dolls, 
of course ;” and then Marjory smiled. 

‘*Take me to your house and let me 
have your birthday, and you can have 
them !” she cried, excitedly. ‘‘ You know 
where I live, don’t you ?” 

** Yes,” said the little beggar girl, her 
eyes shining. So she showed Marjory 
the way to her tenement-house home, up 
many flights of dirty steps ; then dropped 
her basket ia which were a few pieces of 
stale bread and, saying good-by to Mar- 
jory, ran joyfully off. 

Marjory looked about at the smoke- 
stained walls and dirty floor and broken 
bits of furniture, and then at her little 
white feet all stained with dirt. It 
wouldn’t be much fun to have a birthday 
there, in that dull, dirty place. She wish- 
ed she had been content with what she 
had. One foot hurther dreadfully, so she 
could hardly put it on the floor. She 
couldn’t go home again, for she had for- 
gotten how they came, and, at any rate, 
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she had given her home, her dear mamma 

and papa, her toys and dollies, and, 

above all, her darling little baby brother, 
to the beggar girl, and she couldn’t break 
her word and take them away again. The 
only thing she could do was to—cry, which 
she at once proceeded to do thorougbly. 

By this time Mamma had missed her 

little daughter, and you can imagine how 
surprised she was when the bell rang, and 
a ragged, barefoot, dirty-faced litile girl 
said she had come to live there and have 
Marjory’s dolls and home and dimpled baby 
brother. Mamma understood all about it 
when she heard this, for she knew how 

fond little girls are of birthdays ; and she 

told the beggar girl that Marjory had 
made a mistake ; and the little girl cried, 
for she wanted Marjory’s dolls very much, 

and she longed to hug thatbaby. But, of 

course, Papa and Mamma were not satis- 

fied with the exchange, 

With the poor little girl’s help Papa 
soon found where Marjory was and carried 
her home; and she was so glad to find 
she hadn’t lost all her beautiful things, 
and so sorry for the other little girl who 
was so disappointed, that she insisted the 
beggar girl should have every one of the 
dolls. These the sobbing girl was very 
glad indeed to take, tho she told Marjory 
she would rather have the baby brother. 

After Papa had cut the sharp piece of 
glass from the foot that hurt so much, 
Marjory concluded she would not wish 
for a birthday every year, as she had 
rather live in her own home; and since 
that time she has sent the little beggar 
girl a present for every birthday, and for 
many other occasions besides. 

This year Marjory had her second 
birthday party, which was a great event, 
I can tell you, for I was one of the hon- 
ored guests. 

When do you suppose she will have her 
next birthday party? Not until 1904, 
when she will be “‘sweet sixteen!” Ba- 
cause four years from now will be the year 
1900, and of the years ending centuries 
only every fourth is a leap year, begin- 
ning with the year 2000, which may be 
divided by four hundred. And, altho 
Marjory doesn’t like to be without a birth- 
day for eight years, she feels a little proud 
of the fact that no one can be without a 
birthday for that long time, except those 
born on the same day she was; and also 
that such a thing cannot bappen again for 
four hundred years, not till the year 2400, 
which may also be divided by four hun- 
dred. |. 

Poor little Marjory ! 

New York CIry. 
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THE LUCKY FIVE. 








BY HARRIET CARYL COX, 





THE Lucky Five were holding a late 
session ; indeed, they held sessions at any 
time of day or night whenever they all 
happened to be together in the one room 
they called home. But it was nearly mid- 
night now, and the session was a pro- 
longed and excited one. It had not 
opened in the usual order adopted by 
larger organizations ; for the Lucky Five 
had no rules and regulations, save that 
lame Steve was to have the one mattress 
all the time, and the other boys were to 
take turns in sharing it. 

This-was an iron rule. No one ever 
thought of disputing it. The other two 
humble bunks might be hidden or de- 
siroyed as the boys saw fit, but Steve and 
his mattress were left severely alone. 
The Lucky Five was, in fact, a mutual 
admiration and protective society, with 
Steve at its center. 

“’Cause he suffers so much, you see,” 
Billy explained to the woman when he 
and Davy went to hire the room. 

‘*He can’t move hardly at all,” Billy 
had continued. ‘‘’Cause he got dreadful 
hurt when he was a little chap, and he 
has to lie down most o’ the time ; and we 
fellers, we've just decided to try our luck 
together and see if we can’t make things 
go.” 

Surely enough they had made things 
go, and with a vengeance, too. They were 
boisterous at times; but the inmates of 
that house were used to noise, and they 
only turned in their beds and smiled now 
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at the unusual disturbance in the upper 
room, and the excited voices that pierced 
the night air. 

‘** You never heard anything like it in 
all your born life,” Dan had declared in 
answer to Billy’s sleepy inquiry, ‘‘ Was it 
good 2” 

“TI tell you it was just grand; there 
ain’t anything in all this world that can 
describe it to you. 1t just made you feel 
somehow as if you wasn't in this world at 
all, and you seemed to see all sorts of beau- 
tiful things such as you never knew of 
before.” 

Dan’s voice was so full of eager excite- 
ment that he had awakened all the others 
who sat about in various states of undress. 
Steve, with an old coat about his shoul- 
ders, sat propped up in bed. Billy had 
adjourned to the table, Davy and Bert 
crouched near the stove, seeking for a lin- 
gering spark of fire, while Dan stood, hat 
and mittens on, in the middle of the floor 
expounding to his delighted audience. 

“Twas worth a heap o’ money, I tell 
you, and I knew what I was ’bout when I 
said I’d save on gum and peanuts and 
hear this man play the fiddle. I tell you 
the papers aren’t anywhere in praising 
that man, ’N’ everybody else thought so 
too, I guess, seeing what a big crowd 
there was. I went there two hours ’fore 
time and got most crushed to death 
a-waiting. Aud when the door opened, 
there was such a rush as never you saw. 
Everybody was a-crowding and pushing ; 
and the railing ‘longside the stairs snapped 
off just like glass, and some ladies ’most 
fainted. 

‘But I got in’long with the first and 
got a fine seat in the front, where I could 
see splendid. The whole place was just 
jammed full, and there wa’n’t an empty 
seat anywhere. There was lots of lovely 
ladies there, all dressed up fine, and some- 
how they looked just like a big bouquet 
of flowers, from way up where I was, 
Specially their heads, ’cause they wore 
funny little things with flowers a-bobbing 
in’em. And they all looked bright and 
handsome, and awful pleasant. And the 
men had on clothes same’s the nigger 
waiters wear in to Young’s, and all the 
places where the big folks go. 

‘*By and by there was a sort o’ hush, 
and ladies stopped whispering behind 
their fans, and there was a man standing 
all alone in the middle of the stage, and 
he was holding a violininhishand. Then 
such a noise you never heard. The ladies 
got right up and waved their handker- 
chiefs, they were so glad to see him ; and 
the men all clapped and shouted, And 
the man kept bowing and smiling real 
pleased-like, and then he took up his bow, 
and every one grew quiet while the 
orchestra began to play. 

**T can’t tell you nothing about it.” 
Dan declared, regretfully, ‘‘cause there 
ain’t words to tell you how music sounds, 
You couldn’t believe that it was a violin, 
*cause it sounded so wonderful, and he 
handled it so loving, just like he loved 
it best o’ anything in the world. 

**When he smiled down at it, it went 
soft and sweet, and you thought of all 
sorts of lovely things; then his eyes would 
grow kind o’ soft, and the music would 
make you feel just like putting your head 
down and crying like a baby. Somehow 
you couldn’t help it, and I saw lots o’ folks 
wiping their eyes. And it made you think 
o’ all the things you’d done that wa’n’t 
just square, and you’d wished you hadn’t 
done ’em. 

‘Then he would smile bright, and 
everything was as happy as could be, and 
you felt just like singing ; ’n’ when he 
stopped a man handed hima great heap o’ 
red roses. Oh,I tell you, it was just 
grand |” 

Dan’s eyes had a far-away look, as if 
the scene were still before him. 

‘Td just like to know that man,” said 
Steve, his eyes shining. ‘* You tell it so 
good, seems as if I could almost hear him. 
He must be a good man, and I wish I 
could see him,” 

Steve’s voice was very wistful. 

** Don’t see how you can,” replied Billy, 
from his table. 

‘It’s an awful shame, seeing how you'd 
appreciate it more’n the rest o’ us; but 
you see you just couldn’t get there, and 
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even if ycu did, you couldn’t stand the 
crowd and sitting still so long.” reverence. 

Billy’s words were matter of fact, but The other inmates of the house, poor 
his voice showed the pity he felt for his tired working men and women, crowded 
little comrade, into the hall and on to the narrow stair. 

‘You might get bim to come here, and way and listened, until one, more bold 
maybe he’d play just one little piece,” than the rest, timidly opened the door, and 
suggested Davy, giving a thoughtful poke they crowded in, drawn by the strains of 
to the dead embers in the stove. that wonderful violin. But he played on, 

** Pshaw !” said Bert, “ you couldn’tdo never seeming to mind them, and they 

anything of the kind. First place, you drew closer and closer, so that they al- 
couldn’t get word to him ; then if you did, most touched him; and when, finally, he 
he wouldn’t come. What would he want played ‘“‘ Home, Sweet Home,” there were 
to come for, anyway? Don’t you know tears in every eyeand hard faces grew 
that great folks like him get thousands soft. . 
o’ dollars just one night for playing, and When the last note had died away the 
everybody is crazy over ‘em, and they people began to shuffle out with awkward 
give ’em big dinners, with lots o’ silver bows of thanks; but he went to the 
and ice-cream, and they make speeches, door, shook hands with them all, and 
and folks are tickled to death if they even bade them good-night with a smile that 
get a shake of the hand with him.” seemed to light the whole place. 

Steve’s face fell. It had lighted with When they had all gone the boys with 
hope at Davy’s suggestion ; but Bert’s air great pride drew off the newspapers that. 
of assurance seemed to settle the question. had covered the table, and Billy an- 
Of course any such attempt would be use- nounced, ina very grand way, that “I 
less. Well, he could hear the other’ boys guess we'd better eat something.” 
tell about it, and that would be almost as Then tongues were fairly loosened, as 
good. No, not almost; but he’d try and peanut shells fell unheeded on the floor, 
make it do. and the great man showed them new ways 

There was a pause fora moment,and of cutting the oranges, which Steve 
no one seemed inclined to gainsay Bert’s declared, “‘ made them too pretty to eat.” 
conclusive assertion. Butafteramoment And he drank their health in the thick, 
Billy broke in, musingly: ‘“‘Iain’t sosure cracked earthenware cups of poor coffee, 
but what we could do it.” with a smile that they never forgot. 

“We might try,” said Dan. ‘He Finally he had to go. It was long past 
looked so good and kind it kind o’ seems midnight; but where had the night gone? 
if, perhaps, he’d come just for a little The four boys escorted him to the end of 
while, if we tell him all about it.” the street, while Steve leaned against the 

“Yes,” said Davy; ‘And we can get window and watched him turn the 
him something to eat if that’ll make him corner. 
come any quicker, ‘‘There wasn’t ever another man like 

‘* Mrs, Tyler’d lend us some dishes, and him in all this world,” they declared, with 
we could all chip in and get quitea spread one voice, as they reverently stood and 
—oranges, candy and peanuts; and—I gazed at the chair where he had lately 
don’t know.” sat. 

His list ended abruptly. ‘‘T don’t never expect such a good time 

So they talked it all over,and made again in all my life ;” and Steve fell asleep 
plans for the glorious event. Dan was to thinking of the great man with the kind 
give the invitation. If the great man eyes, 
would only come ! 


heard music that filled them with joy and 








Elton sat up for his master, and there 
*‘Itis only a ragged youngster,” said was a curious expression on his face as he 
the bell boy, as he stood at the door of the helped him off with the great overcoat. 
great violinist’s room,at the Vendome, ‘You had a pleasant evening?” he in- 
**But he insists that he must see you ;” quired, with lowered eyes. 
and he smiled as he recalled the many The violinist threw himself into an easy 
that had been turned away. The great chair before the blazing fire and gazed 
man was thoughtful fora moment as his jnto the flames fora moment. In them 
eyes rested on the labored note. he could gee five happy boy faces against 
‘*Oh, please see me just for a moment. a dingy background. One, sweeter than 
“Dan,” the others, looked at him with soft blue 
‘Tell him to come up,” he said, as he °Y®- , 
turned away and walked to the window. “Yes,” he answered, with a deep, glad 
thrill in his voice—“ yes, Elton, I had a 
very pleasant evening.” 
ABINGTOY, Mass. 





Dan had told his story. He wasn’t half 
as frightened as he had expected to be, 
because, as he told the boys afterward, 
‘* He was just as good and kind there as 
he had been on the stage ’fore all those He: ‘1 will kill you.” She: ‘How 
people.” delightful! So like Ibsen !”—Detroit Trib- 

The violinist had listened to Dan’s plea wne. 
with an expression that Dan described as ....In Washington.—Visitor: ‘Is that 
‘*sad, and kind o’ smily, too;” and when one of your statesmen ?”” Resident: “ Oh, 
the boy had finished, he asked him many no; he’s a Senator.”—Puck. 
questions. Then, before he had answered ....“*Do you believe every dog will have 
him, he called his man to him, and Dan 43, day?” “Itmay be not; but I am sure 
heard them speak of suppers and recep- every cat has its night.” —Princeton Tiger. 
tions,and the man held a little book ss f 
that they consulted. Finally Dan’s idol _----F ist Gist; “What hae, wens 
said : “Strike off the Thorndikes, Elton, CoUySimple?” Second Girl: “Oh, Naw 

‘ Maygirl carried him home as a souvenir 
and send regrets. Give that date to the spoon.”—Harvard Lampoon. 
Lucky Five, for,” and he turned witha : , 
smile to the anxious boy, ‘on that even- --:-"I had always been a pcre 
ing, Elton, I dine with my young friends.” ee cee Cad difference did that 


make ?”? ‘Then I became a Laplander.”— 
Life. 


....Search for the north pole has given 
way to search for the man who said he saw 
@ man who heard another man say that he 
had heard that Nansen had been heard 
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PEBBLES. 








The evening had come, and after an 
hour of intense excitement of waiting, 
the great musician was really there. 
He sat in the one sound chair, and Steve, 
pillowed up in a sort of reclining chair 
the boys had made for him out of soap from. —AMéiesauhes Wiesousin. 
boxes, sat close beside him, his head at Sie - 
times resting against the great man’s _ ----Blazley:“* I was coming downtown - 
knee. The rest sat aboutin characteristic Cat this morning, and the vg ienaclgane 
attitudes, and gazed at their idol, who — ona — fey ge : -“t = ” 
laughed and chatted while the strangeness po ee a I oe at bim as ifI had.”— 
wore off. Then he told them of his boy- tes tan Gasette. 
hood, and how he had worked hard to be a James is 90 
what he was now, and, as he told them, ----Mrs. Bunting: “My Jam the cat 
his hand rested on Steve's fair hair and creck, He & slways a king pins 
he looked often into the boy’s wondering owing Aine ee 


in little girls. What will he do when he 
blue eyes. Then he began to play, and grows ye Mrs. Larkin: “Oh, he'll 


the dingy walls faded from theirsight and easily get a place as attendant in an insane 
they saw only the gentle, kindly face, and asylum.”—Life. 
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...-Orville Dirtee: “No, mum, I never 
knelt at my mother’s knee, and she never 
took mein her arms when I wasa child.” 
Mrs. Goodkind: “She must have been an 
jnhuman mother.” Orville Dirtee: ‘No, 
mum ; she was the armless and legless won- 
derin a dime museum.”—New York Ledger. 


...“ I’m not going to let this paper be 
caught in any more libel suits if I know it, 
by George !” exclaimed the city editor of 
the Morning Sensation, running his eye 
rapidly over a page of copy that lay on his 
desk. And he inserted a word so that the 
sentence read: ‘‘Cain, the alleged mur- 
derer of Abel,” etc.—Chicago Tribune. 


_..“*Son of the Prophet,” said the Sul- 
tin, ‘‘hastseen the morning papers?” “TI 
have, O Master of the World,” replied the 
Grand Vizier. “‘Didst read of this won- 
drous cathode ray ?”’ “‘I guess yes.” ‘* And 
what think’st thou these infidel dogs in- 
tend?” “I reckon, O Light of Paradise, 
that our official reports might just as well 
be confined to the facts until the fad has 
died out,’”’ observed the wily Minister, and 
a nervous twitching of his other eyelid was 
distinctly visible.—Detroit News. 


...- Three little maidens were discoursing 
about the baby brothers who had taken up 
their residence in the three families during 
the past year: ‘‘ My little brother Ned’s 
got a lovely silver mug that Grandma seat 
him,” said the first little girl; “it’s just a 
beauty ; and he had a silver knife and fork 
from Grandpa, too.’”’ ‘‘My little brother 
Walter’s got a bee-yutiful carved rattle 
that Uncle Henry sent him from China,” 
said the second little girl; ‘‘ Mother’s put 
it away in a drawer to keep till he’s grown 
up.” ‘My little brother Freddy’s not half 
so big as your brothers,” said the third 
child, with an air of one endeavoring to 
conceal a feeling of triumph; ‘ but the doc- 
tor says he’s had more spasms than any 
other baby in this whole neighborhood, so 
there !’— Youth’s Companion. 


... Sudden swallows swiftly skimming, 
Sunset’s slowly spreading shade, 
Silvery songsters sweetly singing 
Summer’s soothing serenade. 


Susan Simpson strolled sedately, 
Stifling sobs, suppressing sighs, 
Seeing Stephen Silvcum, stately 
She stopped, showing some surprise. 


“Say,” said Stephen, “ sweetest sigher ; 
Say, shall Stephen spouseless stay ?” 

Susan, seeming somewhat shyer, 
Showed submissiveness straightway. 


Summer’s season slowly stretches, 
Susan Simpson Slocum she— 

So she signed some simple sketches— 
Soul sought soul successfully. 


Six Septembers Susan swelters; 
Six sharp seasons snow supplies; 
Susan’s satin sofa shelters 
Six small Slocums side by side. 
—Boston Globe. 
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ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intenled for the recreation of 
the ypung reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 

, ent to Tae INDEPENDENT.] 











491.—DOUBLE ANAGRAM. 
What total seized on Werther’s breast, 
When Charlotte was the cutter 
Of such complete as he loved best ;— 
In short, of bread and butter. 


Spell-bound he stood. ‘A royal feast,” 
Our hero could but mutter; 
“That snow-white bread, well raised with 
yeast, 
And golden country butter !”’ 


His boarding hoase, I’ve heard it said,— 
Such horrors who can utter ?— 

Served yellow soda-biscuit, spread 
With imitation butter. 


Tho I lament poor Werther so, 
I must not sob or stutter, 
But-tell you ; total brings us wo; 
Complete is—bread and butter. 
C. S. 
492.—DELETION,. 


{From the first word of each set remove 
one letter at a time, rearranging the letters 
which are left, if necessary, and make a 
complete word each time out of the remain- 
ders, | 

1. Agreeable; heavenly bodies; vegeta- 

les; gasps; emmets; perched; since; an 
article, 

2. Premium paid for the use of money ; 
one who limits; buries ; saltpeter ; a prong ; 
4 metal; a nook or corner; myself. 

3. Complete; from end to ead; a long 
tray 3 Tugged ; fixed or appointed time ; be- 
longing to us; yellow or gold color ; an ex- 
clamation. DOROTHEA. 








l'! Tempered Babies 
are not desirable in any home. Insufficient 
mens produces ill temper. Guard 
otan —_ children by feeding nutritious 
Sestible food. The Gail Borden Eagle 
Pa OL anit, Condensed -Milk is the most suecessful 
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493,—ENIGMAS. 
> 
By Sleight of Hand, 


The conjurer came upon the stage, 

His slender wand was raised on high ; 
French officers, of feudal age 

In brilliant garb were ranged near by. 


He crooned his charm with serious face, 
Parted the coated group in two, 

And, lo, six fair dames take their place! 
How it was done I’1l leave to you. 


2. 
** The Blue and the Gray.” 

When I am “ blue” 
I bring to you 

Thoughts of a monster harsh and grim; 
But when I’m “ gray” 
“ A sage,’ you'll say ; 

‘* For information go to him!” 

MABEL P. 


494.—A LPHAGRAM. 


I love the sea, for as child I played, 
Within a one, beside the ocean’s shore ; 
What joy it two me, when, a youth, I[ 
strayed 
Along the strand and heard the breakers 
roar. 


Oft three I stood, when sank the sun to rest, 
And seaward gazed, far as the eye could 


reach, 
To watch his rays light all the ocean’s 
breast, 
While at my feet the waters fowred the 
beach. 


Or see the clouds take on fantastic shapes 
Of vast cathedral fives and castles old, 
And purple isles and mountains high and 
caps 
All crimson tipped, and cities sized with 
gold. - 


When fierce winds seven and dark are sea 


and sky, 
Eight where the white foam rises on the 
swell, 
Spellbound I’ve watched the giant nines 
roll ne 
O strange, mysterious sea, I love thee 
well! E. E. C. 


495.—ENGLISH AS SHE IS WROTE. 


When the following letters are properly 
pronounced they designate a too well 
known species of animal with a very long 
bill: . 

GHLOLOMONDEMBY RRH. 


Who can read them ? 

{NoTE.—In order to assist the reader in 
understanding what is required, the follow- 
ing example will be useful: Suppose we 
were asked what word the letters “ phtho- 
lomn” would spell, the answer would be 
“turn,” because the phth may be pro- 
nounced like t, as in the word phthisic, the 
olo may be pronounced ur, asin colonel, and 
the mn may be pronounced like 7, as in the 
word mnemonics. | 

CLEMENT FEZANDIE. 
496.—CHARADE. 


My dear one grandma, whom I love, she 
knows,— 
Altho’, l own that she’s somewhat com- 
plete,— 
Does often lecture me about my clothes, 
And says she dressed, when young, so 
plain and neat. 


Once, when Icamein evening dress arrayed, 
Made inthe latest style, and white as 
milk, 
‘‘ Dear me,” she cried, as she my gown sur- 
veyed, 
‘* Those balloon sleves are just a waste of 
silk.” 











Grandma and I the attic searched to-day, 
For total shawls, or garments of that ilk. 
“Look here,’ I said, and showed a bodice 
gay, 
“T’ve found, without a doubt, a waist of 
silk.” 


’T was second in a mode of bygone years, 
With ample sleeve no modern ones ex- 
ceed ; 
‘“My wedding dress,”’said Grandma,through 
her tears, ; 
And then she laughed, ‘‘a waste of silk 
indeed.”’ E. E. C. 
497.—ENIGMA. 
When you've offended, perhaps ’twould be 
better is 
To name in the singular one certain letter, 
With one in the plural to it annexed, 
To appease the wrath of the person vexed. 
E. R. B. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, Marcu 5TH. 


488.—Spring-time. 
489,— 
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490.—Dongola, alog nod. 
Sound sleep, good appetite, strong nerves, perfect 
digestion, follow the use of Hood's Sarsaparilla as 


naturally as day follows night. 
Salt Rheum, etc., because 


Hood’s 


& 
Sarsaparilla 
Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
> . , e: a - 
Hood’s Pilis sxe Liver, ms: cast 


sick headache. billousneSs, indigestion, constipation, 
and all liverills. The favorite family cathartic. 








It cures Scrofula, 
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ComPANY’S* 


EXTRACT 


THE STANDARD FOR PURITY 
AND EXCELLENCE. 














On a good (the best) skirt bind 
ing as strenuously as on a good 
cloth for the skirt. 

Ask for (and take no other) the 


_se™ 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 


If your dealer will not supply you we 
will, 


Send for samples. showing labels and materials, 
tothe S. H. & M.Co,P. O. Box 699, New York City. 









with it. 


Water 


—nothing but water. 
with Pearline. 
If what we claim is true, that 
Pearline is better than soap, the 
soap doesn’t have a chance to do 
any work. 
Besides, some soaps might cause 
trouble—and you'd lay it to 
Pearline. 
ine’s very best work till you use it just 
as directed on the package. 
you'll have the easiest, quickest, most 


Thats all you need 
Don’t use any soap 


It's only in the way. 


You'll never get Pearl- 


Then 


economical way of washing and cleaning. 





Nithions* Pearline 














7 < 

2 an 

peg, J é 
: ‘ ™ 4 
A big wash looks discouraging. 

4 But when you have the right weapon 

to attack the great stack of soiled 
. clothes with, the battle is half won 

already. q 


} Sunlight. 
Soap 


is the weapon to nse. Jt will make 


, that big wash look like a pile of 
driven snow. 
All the sheets and blankets as well 
g a3 the delicate fabrics will be saved 7 
2 by Sunlight Soap, and there won't 
be any tearing or ripping, because 
P you don’t have to rub, 
Less Labor 
@ Greater Conviort , 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y 
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An Elegant Doorway 
A Beautiful Window 


An artistic door and a charming window do more to 
beautify a room than any other twothings. You can 
make anartistic doorway and a charming window- 
at a very moderate cost by using the adjustable 
arches. They are made so they can be readily fitted 








to any window or door. They make finer effects 
than Moorish fretwork at not one-half the cost. They 
are made with stained glass settings and without. 
These arches are not made up like the cheap fret- 
work that you buy by the square foot, but are spe- 
cially designed, and, by the application of a recent 
invention, are so made that any particular door or 
window can be readily and easily fitted. Made in 
white and gold, or as antique oak, or cherry, or ash. 
They are not ‘‘in the trade,’”’ but are sold direct 


from the manufactory. I wanta good agent in each 


town or city, Nocanvassing is required. You can 
sit in your own room and take orders, It isa pleasant 
and profitable business. Write for a descriptive cir- 
cular and terms. If you do not wish to act as my 
agent, but simply wish to fit up your own rooms, 
write for a desariptive circular and I will supply you 


direct from the factory, provided I have no agent in 


your place. If I have an agent in your place, I will 
send your application tothe agent. 

This business is particularly pleasant for a lady, 
and, as above stated, requires nocanvassing. Send 


for a descriptive circular at once. 


John C. Taylor, 
No. 21 Linden Place, Hartford, Conn. 


QLUINA-LA ROCHE 


The Great French Tenic. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable In Advance. 
New subscribers can begin with any 
Number, 














LNember (1 week)....cccccocesces $ .10 
2 Numbers (2 weeks)........ss.ceee 2 
4 S of | ee ined. ae 
13 « Cae 75 
17 - (4 Pt) Miatedeasioanwhdd 1.00 
26 ? SS asdavsatewsawes 1.50 
52 - Ch FER evic cesawercvcsass 3.00 
One subscription (2 years).......... 5.00 


In clubs of five or more $2.00 each. 
Names and full remittance; must ac- 
company cach club. 

To clergymen $2.00 a year. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscription 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines, in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT, can save money by writing 
for our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York City, 
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A bottle of liquid Sozodont and box of Sozodont Powder in every package. (All 


Druggists.) The Proprietors, Hall & Ruckel, Wholesale Druggists, New York, 
will send small sample of /iqguid Sozodont FREE if you mention this publication. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


For the week ending Thursday, March 5th, 1896. 


TEAS.—At the weekly sales yesterday India 
teas were a little stronger; Fuchau showed a 
decline, and Formosa eld steady on choice. 
a ~ paeee at 13@30%c.: Fuchau, 9e@ 
re ja, ; Japan, 15@3lc., and Amoy, 





COFFEE.—There is a little improvement in 
the market at the close, but buying is quiet as 
dealers are unwilling to Eto pay the the advance. Java 
is 21@31c.; Mocha, 2 ., Maracaibo, 164@ 
ag Laguayra, 164@21\éc., and Brazil, 134@ 


SUGAR.—Refined sugar is steady, but only a 
slight business is being transacted upon the 
basis of 5c. for granulated; powdered, 5'4c.; 
cut loaf and crushed, 5%c., and cubes, 5c. 


PROVISIONS.—Hog products are quiet, 
meats are neglected, and Jard is about steady 
Mess pork is quoted at $10 25@10.50 per 
family. $ $10.50@11, and short clear. $11.50@12.50 
Beef is unchanged, with extra mess at $7. 50@ 
8; family, $11@12, ‘and Fe $9210.50. Beef 
hams are steady at $ 6. Lard is 5.65 per 
100%. Pickled heltiee are Sout . per i; shoul- 
ders, 4éc., and hams, 84@%c 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—City dressed veals 
are steady at 7@llc. per ™, and country dressed, 
7@9%c. Dressed mutton is steady at 54@7c.: 
dressed lambs, 7@8i4c.. and country dressed 
apring lambs, $2@6 per carcass. 


COTTON.—Cotton is quiet in futures, but 
spot cotton is ete A with middling uplands at 
7 11-16c., and middling Gulf, 7 15-16c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—Trade is quiet fir 
flour, but some concessions are made by the 
mills on large orders. Winter patents are $4.10 
per bbl.; straights, $3,65@3.75; clears, $3.50; city 
patents, $4. ee 55 5 clears, $4.15@4.25; spring 
patents, $3.55@3.75 ; straixbts, $3.25@3.49 uck- 
wheat flour is dull at $1. 25@ 1.80 per bag; rye 
flour ree ye “ $2.60@2.80 per bbl., ~< cornmeal 
gulet at $2.2 


GRAINS att HAY.—The _— market is 
slow and without much change. Foreign cables 
are quiet, and reports of crops are good. The 
receiptscontinue liberal, and exports just large 
enough to counteract their effect. ,May wheat 
is quoted at 734c.; No. 1 Northern, 764@76%ce., 

d No. 1 hard, 7844c. Corn has been slowly de- 
clining. Thedecrease in the Western receipts 
have been large this week, but the opening of 
navigation is so near that this does not 
check the decline. The reserve corn is 
estimated at 1,006,000,000 bushels, ¢xceed- 
ing the whole crop of 1889 by 200.000,000 
bushels. May corn & quoted 363¢c.: No. 2 cash, 
87éc., and “No. 2 white, 39c. Oats are nominal 
aD very dull both in tbe future line_and for 
cash. Interior recei 1s have fallen off only a 
little from last week’s large ariivals, and ex- 

rts are not very active. May oats are WéEc.: 

0. 2 cash. 264c., and No. 2 white, 27 Barley 
is quiet, with malting at 42@48c., an ‘eoding, 
36@38c. Rye is quiet at 43@45c. in car lots. 
Buckwheat is about steady with prime State at 
40@4ic. Hay is ay * but trade is more slack, 
and quotations are hard to hold; but with 
— weather the demand may increase. 

me timothy hay is $1 per ~_ 0. 3 to No. 
1, 7744@97%c.,and clover mixed, 75@80c. Long 
rye straw continues firm, but low grades are a 
trifle weaker. State long 7. is aera at 3@ 
85c.; Jersey and Southern, & short rye 
and choice cat, 50@55c., and wees straw, 45c. 

BUTTER ANDCHEESE.—Butter hasreached 
a better position than for some time, but to-day 
considerable fresh stock is on hand, and trading 
is temporarily quiet. Old dairy is ‘cleaning up 
pretty well, and the movement in imitation 
creamery is fair. New -¥ dairy is steady. 
Fresh omer. extra, is quoted at 2Ie; 
firsts, 19@20c irds to seconds, 13@18c.; a ag 
ern June, 12@1&8c.; State fall made, 13@18¢ 
State dairy, M@xe.; .: imitation creamery, Ilig@ 
16c.; factory, 9@138c.; fresh rolls, 9@124c. Ex- 
porters are showing considerable interest 1 
cheese,and have shipped a fair amount of under- 

priced stock, while local jobbers have a steady 
} vem for the best grades. Prices are firm. 
State full cream cheese. fancy, large size, is 
quoted at 1014c.: good to choice, 9 somo. com- 
mon to prime, 744@9e.; fancy small size, 034e.; 43 
good to choice, 9%@10 ;.common to prime. 
7344@9\4c.; summer ma 9c.; choice light 

skims. 644 @7c.; fair to vee Bn part skims, small, 
5@6e.: large common to prime, 34@5c.;: fuli 
skims, 2@3c. 

POULTRY AND EGGS.—Receipts of live 
poultry have been large, and the market is weak 
and lower. Fowls and chickens are 844@9c 
roosters, 5}c.; turkeys, 12.@12'c.; ducks, 5@ 
9c. per pair, and geese, $1. Lai. 75 per. ir. 
Dressed poultry is generally steady. resh 
Iyeotd hen turkeys are l4c.; young toms, 2@ 

. old toms, 11@12c.; Philadelphia capons, 
13:@20c.; Western, 12@17c.; Philadel phia broilers, 
25@28c.; winter chickens. 18@20c.; ore | 

15c.; Western chickens and fowis. 744@9c 

cocks, 644@7c.; choice ducks, 15@1ic.: Goace 
geese, 7@10c. Frozen pouitry is very dull, with 
turkeys at 9@l5c.; chickens and fowls, 6@llc.; 4 

o. 1 ducks, 1alic., and No. 1 geese 9@llc. 

feos have been badly demoralized, and prices 
are very low. The market lacks home demand 
or speculative buying to brace it up. Jersey 
eggs are 12.412éc. per doz.; State, Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, liga ize. ; Western, 11% ete: 
Southern, 104@lic.; refrigerator, $2@2.60 
case ; ary land duck eggs, 28c. per doz.; South: 
ern Se 
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Sarm and Garden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will he glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable to 
those of our subscribers who feel specially inter- 
ested.]} 


SOUTHERN PINES EXPERIMENT- 
AL FARM. 


BY L. J. VANCE, 














AN enterprise of the greatest interest and 
importance to every farmer and fruit 
grower in the country was begun just about 
one year agoin North Carolina. We refer 
to the establishment on a large scale of an 
Experimental Farm at Southern Pines, N. 
C. The farm is under the management of 
the State Horticultural Society of North 
Carolina, acting in cooperation with the 
State Expe:iment Station at Raleigh, N. C. 

The series of experiments at Southern 
Pines will b2 on somewhat different lines 
from those conducted at other experimental 
farms and stations. The experiment sta- 
tions of the various States are working on 
a large number of important subjects. 
They cannot confine their experiments to 
any one branch of agriculture; hence, 
their work takes a very wide range. One 
station may be engaged in experiments 
with cotton, and the'use of cotton seed for 
feed and fertilizers; another station is in- 
terested in experiments with sorghum, and 
so on thiough the different sections of the 
country. 

Asarule, each station pays the most at- 
tention to the agricultural problems of its 
own section, and of interest to the farmers 
of its own State. In many cases the results 
prove of great value tothe farmers of other 
States. For example, the experiments on 
the feeding of milch cows and the dairy 
conducted several years ago were of real 
value to every owner of cattle and every 
dairy man of the United States. 

Thus far, the experiment stations have 
paid considerable attention to field ex- 
periments with fertilizers. The need of 
more thorough experiments of this kind 
has been apparent and bas frequently teen 
urged by eminent agricultural autborities. 
The rexson for this is plain. In tbe East 
ern, Middle and Southern States, the soils 

ou the majcrity of farms have been worn 
outor exhausted by continuous croppings 
without return of plant food; hence, 
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artificial fertilizers have become a necessity 
to the farmers of these States, and millions 
of dollars are expended for them annually. 

The Southern Pines Experimental Farm 
was established for the express purpose of 
making series of experiments with differ- 
ent fertilizing materials to determine the 
needs of particular soils and particular 
crops. In brief, the object of the mana- 
gers of the farm is to find out what fertil- 
izers supply, in the best forms and at the 
lowest cost, the plant food which the soil 
fails to furnish and the crop needs. All 
the experiments will be conducted in the 
most accurate and impartial way. They 
are under the immediate direction of Profs. 
W. F. Massey and D.G. Irby, of the North 
Carolina Agricultural College, and Dr. H. 
B. Battle of the State Experiment Station, 
at Raleigh. 

The location at Southern Pines is a most 
favorable one for experiments. It was 
selected after much consideration, and joint 
meetings of the State Horicultural Society 
and the director of the State Experiment 
Station. 

The Experimental Farm is situated in 
the long-leaf pine region of North Carolina. 
This section, as we shall see, is eminently 
adapted for field experiments with fertiliz- 

ers, owing to the climate, soil and otber 
patural advantages it enjoys. It has re- 
cently come into prominence as a fine fruit- 
growing country, and the town of Southern 
Pices is now the center of alarge grape 
and peach industry. There is a regular 
fruit belt extending south from Raleigh 
about one hundred miles, and it is esti- 
mated that in this belt more than 2,500 
acres have been planted to grapes, peaches 
avd other fruits within the past four or 
five years. 

Thus, the location at Southern Pines 
offered many advantages for the experi- 
ments which were to be undertaken. Here 
the managers of tbe enterprise found all the 
conditions necessary for the success of their 
plats. In order to conduct scientific experi- 
meuts on a large scale with different fertil- 
izing materials three things are required : 
(1) absolute uniformity of soil ; (2) good nat- 
ural and physical conditions, and (3) acli- 
toate suited to the growing of a great vari- 
ety of crops. 

The importance of selecting for experi- 
ments a soil tnat is uniform must be appar- 
ent. The best and most accurate results 
cannot be obtained from a soil one-sided in 
1ts composition—that is, from a soil that 
coutaips more of one plant food than an- 
other. The fact is, the effect of fertilizers 
will be greatly modified or changed by the 
amount of plant food put in by previous 
maburing, or taken out by previous crops, 
Hence, tbe best soil for fertilizer experi- 
meats is one that contains the three impor- 
tant plant foods—nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and putash—in small but uniform quanti- 
ties. 

‘he ground on which the Experimental 
Farm is locatsd was in a virgin condition. 
fhe natural growth was long-leaf pine 
wich various kinds of oaks as undergrowth. 
‘The soil is sandy in character, and me- 
chanically suitable for the good growth of 
crops. 

The Experimental Farm comprises sixty 
acres, upon which operations were begun 
in the spring of 1895. A brief account of 
the work may be of some interest. 

In the first place the land was cleared 
and bcoken with special regard to the ex- 
periments to be conducted thereon. Thus, 
all the stumps were dug out, and not 
burned, as this latter treatment would 
yield ashes, which contain plant food. 

The next thing was to divide the land in 
plots of equal size—‘“‘ experimental plots,” 
as they are called. These plots are each 
one tenth of an acre. Thus far, twenty- 
nine plots have been laid out for fruit 
crops, and the same number for vegetable 
and other crops. 

Each experimental plot has been, and is 
to be, treated differently with regard to 
the amount of fertilizing materials. Other- 
wise, all the plots are cultivated and 
treated alike in every respect. So that the 
only difference between the plots isin the 
quantity and composition of the fertilizers 
applied, and the difference in growth and 
yleld on each plot should be due to the dif- 
ference of the fertilizers used upon each. 

Of course the fertilizing materials must 
be prepared with great care. They are 
accurately weighed, and have to be applied 
uniformly over the area of each plot. In 
some icstances the fertilizers are applied 
separately to eachplant. 

The rule tor making fertilizer experi- 
ments may be stated briefly, as follows: Put 

the question to the soil with different fer- 
til.zing materials and get the answer in the 
crop produced. 

The following plan will show the principle 
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to be followed in conducting field experj- 
ments with fertilizers : 
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Here we have a field divided into ten 
plots of equal size. The plot marked O has 
no fertilizer ; the next plot has only potash : 
the one marked P has phosphoric acid only, 
and plot N has nitrogen. The next plot oO 
is left unmanured for comparison. Tbe 
plot KP is treated with a combination of 
potash and phosphoric acid; plot KN with 
a combination of potash and nitrogen ; and 
plot KPN has an application of all three 
materials. The plot marked G is fertilized 
by green manuring—that is, by plowing 
under a leguminous crop, such as cow- 
peas or crimson clover. 

The foregoing plan illustrates the princi- 
ple to be followed by conductors of an 
experimental farm, or by farmers on their 
own farms, in making tests with fertilizers, 
The main point is to find out what forms 
and amounts of the fertilizers may be most 
economically applied. In order to get this 
information, it is necessary to have a large 
number of experimental plots, and to try 
many different quanties and kinds of fer- 
tilizers. 

Now, it is to give the farmers the impar- 
tial results of a large number of tests with 
fertilizers that the Experimental Farm at 
Southern Pines was established. It will 
do for farmers and fruit growers what they 
cannot do for themselves; for it is rot 
practical or convenient for farmers to an- 
dertake elaborate experiments with fertil- 
izers on their farms. Such experiments 
require the expenditure of more time, care 
and money than they can give to them. 

Where q tantities are to be studied, as at 
the Experimental Farm, the fertilizers are 
varied in many proportions. Thus, for the 
fruit crops on the Southern Pines Farm, 
twenty-nine different combinations have 
been tried. The results obtained from 
these tests show exactly what forms and 
amounts of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash wust beartificially supplied in order 
to produce the largest yields and the best 
profits from a certain crop. 

The influence of tLe application of certain 
kinds of fertilizers should be carefully 
noted during the growing season. Obser- 
vations should be mide from time to time 
to ascertain not only the progress of growth 
but also the appearance uf the plants, as to 
their color, vigor and general healthful- 
ness. The effects of drouth, wet weather, 
storms, diseases and attacks of insects, all 
have to be taken into account. At the end 
of the season the yie'd and harvest from 
the various experimental plots have to be 
measured accurately and the quality to be 
determined. 

It is evident that observations must Le 
continued and results must be gathered not 
for one season only, but for several success- 
ive seasons, before the facts brought out by 
these experiments will determine the forms 
and amounts of potash, phosphoric acid, 
nitrogen and sometimes lime, which are 
necessary for a certain crop in order to 
produce the largest yield at the lowest cost. 

The Southern Pines Experimental Farm 
is only just beginning thesecond season of 
its careful experiments with fertilizers. It 
is yet too early to give any definite conclu- 
sions or positive results. 

Last fall when the writer visited the Ex- 
perimental Farm, he was interested in not- 
ing the difference in the appearance of vari- 
ous plots wheredifferent kinds and amounts 
of fertilizers had been applied. For exam- 
ple, chemical analyses and the long experi- 
ence of farmers have shown that the soils 
of the Southern States are largely deficient 
in potash. This fact was illustrated in 4 
striking way by the difference in appear- 
ance of grapevines treated with varying 
quantities of potash. 

In one plot, where the vines were treated 
with a medium amount of oitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash, the growth of wood 
was small and the development not stropg. 

In a second plot, near by, the quantity of 
potash applied was double that given to 
the other plot, and there was noticeable 
improvement of the vines. 

In athird plot, the amount of potash ap- 
plied was double that of the second plot. 
The combination of fertilizer used here 
supplied 100 pounds of actual potash per 
acre, 50 pounds of phosphoric acid, and 25 
pounds of nitrogen ezch per acre. The 
effect of this application, which is cons sid- 
ered by Southern fruit. growers as 4 suit- 
able application for fruit, was shown in the 
larger growth of wood, and in the better 
development of the vines than those in the 

other plots. 
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Such, in brief outline, are the practica 
experiments now under way at the South- 
ern Pines Experimental Farm. They will 

growing importance year by year, as 
pt  renvations continue ye0d ibe facts 
are gathered. The results thus obtained 
will he of great value toevery farmer and 
frnit grower in the United States. 

The value to farmers of experimental 
studies of the kind. in which the managers 
of the Southern Pines Farm are now en- 
gaged, was pointed out by Prof. W. O. 
Atwater, Director of the Experimental 
Stations in bis annual report, as follows : 


* Farmers have lost agreat deal in the pur- 
ae of fertilizers of poor quality, but they 

have lost much more in trying an ing ma- 
terials not adapted to their wants. Two thin 
are D rst, commercial fertilizers should 
be sold on the basisof their actual composition 
+ as tested by analysis; second, information is 
required as to the wants of soils and the mate- 
rials which penpers the lacking plant food most 
economically. 


New YorK Crry. 
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HOLDING THE SNOW. 
BY D. McLAREN,. 





A SNOWSTORM is a veritable gold mine to 
the farmer, blanketing his fields of grass 
and winter wheat, mulching his orchards 
and groves, furnishing needed moisture to 
the winter crops, or saturating surface soil 
and subsoil forthe next summer. Heavy 
snows in winter almost certainly insure 
copious spring and summer rains. The 
very many localities which are subject to 
drouth emphasize the importance of hold- 
ing the snowewhere it will do the most 
good. Ifthe ridges and hollow furrows of 
full-plowed land are made to run across the 
prevailing winds, much snow will lodge 
where it will moisten the soil for the vig- 
orous growth of the next season’s crops. 
If winter wheat or rye is drilled at right 
angles to the strongest winds, the snow will 

be c2ugbt in the drill furrows to keep the 
seefling grain moist, and the drill ridges 
will protect the young plants from the dry- 
ing winds. 

Narrow strips of grass running in the 
same direction may be left for snow-hold- 
ers when mowing the meadows. 

Hedges, bushes, strips ef trees, or even of 
tall grass to the leeward of a field ora farm, 
will prevent the snow from blowing awav, 
just as similar growth to the windward will 
catch the drifting snow and furnish shelter 
from thecold,dryingwinds, Where ponds, 
dams or reservoirs are used for watering 
stock or for irrigation, much snow usually 
blows away from the level surface or em pty 
bed which might be caught by temporary 
hedges of brush set in the soil, or = in 
the snow. or bv portable panels of boa 
fence, tosurround tbe pond and form drifts 
therein. From near.bv drifts blocks of snow 
may be carried to build a snow wall on the 
margin of the pond for the same purpose. 
It often bappess that a small plot, likea 
berry patch or a vineyard, needs especial 
winter protection and summer moisture. 
The snow can be made to form drifts over 
such land bv using the above obstructions, 
and, in addition, throwing down ridges of 
straw, bay or stable refuse, any of which 
will serve the double purpose of mulching 
the tender roots and holding the snow in 
drifts, 

BROOKINGS, 8. D. 
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THE VEGETABLES OF THE SEA- 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG, 











A GOODLY variety of green vegetables are 
to be had from the city grocers, or the cel- 
lars of the country home,even in early 
March, when snow covers the ground ; and 
the wholesomeness of them, 1n comparison 
with ‘‘canned goods” is a great consider 
ation with many. 

Spinach, parsnips, beets, white and yellow 
turnips, Brussels sprouts and the demo- 
cratic cabbage—all may be cooked to be 
both inviting to the eye and attractive to 
the palate: and there is noneed tocomplain 
of a torpid liver if green vegetables are 
plentifully used. 

How to cook the several kinds the best 
and the easiest way: There is spinach, one 
of the most valuable of winter “‘ greens,” 
one of the most delicious as well as most 
wholesome; for it has a direct medicinal 
effect upon the liver. As it grows very 
close to the ground it {fs apt to be sandy, so 
it requires many and careful washings; for 
4 particle, setting the “teeth on edge,” will 
destroy the relish for the whole. Spinach 
is so often cooked in “‘ water enough to cov- 
er”; instead, it should cook only in the 
Moisture of its own steam, then the deli- 
cious aroma is all preserved. It should be 
close Covered, and be cooked moderately 
fast till done, then poured into a colander 
and drained, chopped and seasoned with 
butter, salt and pepper, and ornamented 
with sliced, hard-boiled eggs, for serving. 

In boiling vegetables, we retain their fla- 
pa _ putting boiling water on them as we 

a em over the fire to k. 
cold water to any vegetable, instead, draws 
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tastes and appetites callfor. Ifa vegetable. 
as yellow turnip, is thought too strong of 
— the boiling water should be changed 
mce—a teaspoonful of sugar added to the 
last water is an improvement—and, when 
cooked, the water poured off, the ‘turnip 
dried a few moments in the oven, then 
mashed and seasoned the same as spinach. 
I once heard it remarked that if a person 
could lay in for winter use but one vege- 
table besides potatoes that one, for health- 
fulness, should be yellow turnips. The 
white variety make a dainty, delicate dish 
if cut in cu cooked in water, then sim- 
mered a few moments in cream or thickened 
milk, well seasoned with butter. A little 
chovped parsley is an improvement. 

There is the homely but nourishing vars- 
nip that can be served in several appetizing 
shapes, Plain boiled, skinned after boiling, 
buttered and seasoned, or served with a 
cream sauce, like the white turnips above, 
cut in shape to suit—or boiled, then sliced 
and browned in bot, frying fat; thisis a way 
that usually finds acceptance. Then there 
are parsnip fritters; the vegetable cooked. 
mashed, seasoned, mixed with an egg, and 
dropped by s poonfuls into boiling fat, or 
fried arich honem in alittle fat, if preferred. 

Beets make an acceptable relish—plain 
boiled the first day. sliced, with vinegar, 
pepper and salt added, for the second. A 
cooked, red beet, chopped, adds greatly to 
the beauty as well as the taste of a vegeta- 
ble salad. 

Brussels sprouts, which are first cousin 
to the cabbage, should be served in a rich 
white sauce after being cooked in water 
and drained. They are considered a great 
dainty, and are not so strong of odor as the 
cabbage, which latter loses most of its disa- 
greeable flavor if cooked uncovered. When 
done, if coarsely chopped and simmered in 
cream, it will not taste so very unlike its 
other relative, the cauliflower. 

It requires more skill to boil vegetables, 
or, indeed, any food well, than is generally 
supposed. I had acook for many years who 
would broil a steak, roast a joint, fry cro- 
quets, bakea pieora ’ pudding to perfection ; 
but when it came to boili there she 
failed. There is a wonderful difference be- 
tween a well-boiled, mealy potato and a 
wet, soggyone. It is ruinous to allow them 
to lie in the water one instant after suffi- 
ciently cooked, or after they stop boiling, 
or after they crack 0 n, for they absorb 
water rapidly ; but it improves sweet pota- 
toes, or any others, to dry them off ten min- 
— in the oven, after boiling, before peel- 


» midwinter we find two varieties of 
squashes in our markets, besides the famous 
* Hubbard squash,” which is used only for 
pies. The yeilow squashes are too watery, 
and no cooking can make them dry and sat- 
isfactory. The green ones are too hard to 
peel, so should be cut in pieces and steamed, 
put jn the steamer with the soft side down, 
and the pulp taken out with a spoon, when 





cooked, then seasoned. Many other vege- 


tables that cannot be made presentable by 
boiling, by steaming can be made good ; and 


suitable seasoning can make them even de- 


licious. 

es a cupful of squash may be “left 
over.” t it into a large bowl, add to it 
one cup of sugar, a scant teaspoonful of 
salt, three eggs, one-half teaspoonful gin- 
ger, two teaspoonfuls of cinnamor : beat all 
peay ye together, then add gradually 
two full coffeecups of milk. Nowcover a 
large. deep pie plate with paste—crust— 
and fill with this mixture, and bake in a 
good oven about fifty minutes till the whole 
top puffs up. It is then done, and will he 
found, tho not, perhaps, an aristocratic 
dish, a most satisfactory one to those who 
are “ fond of pie.” 








Macbeth lamp-chimneys are 
right if you get the right one 
for your lamp. 

Let us send you the Index. 
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enjoy your lamp and avoid 


expense. 
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Nourishing, | 
Strengthening | 


— three qualities that go to make 


Somatose 


a perfect food for the pale, thin anzmic, 
dyspeptic and overworked, and those need- 
ing improved nourishment. | 


Somatose-Biscuit, 10% Somatose. A | 
valuable addition to the diet. 
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(10% Somatose), for nursing mothers, invalids 
and convalescents. A pl t and strength- 
ening beverage for table use. 
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All druggists. Descriptive pamphlets free of 
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AYER’S PILLS 


Highest Honors at the World’s Fair. 
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YAKIMA VALLEY, 
STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


On Ten acres of irrigated land, an inceme 
can be made of from $1,200 to $2,000 per year. 
The finest peaches, pears, prunes, plums, 
apples and apricots, grains, grasses, 
vegetables, and vine fruits, are raised, greater 
in quantity and of better qaattey than can be 
grown anywhere. Irrigation makes one inde- 
pendent of a drouth, insures a crop, and gee 

rofit on one’s tabor and investment. Th 
Yakima Valiey hasa healthy and delightful 
climate. There is good society, scheo 
churches, and a first class market. 


amphlets, and other information fur- 
antet TRE ve upon application. 


Writeto 
Cc. W. MOTT, 
General Hmigration Agent. N. P. R. R 
St 


aul, Mion. 
W. H. PHIPPS, 
» Land Commissioner, N. P.R.R. . 


HALL’S BALSAM 


CURES 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. Wa. HALL’s BatsaM, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine ; ; it has 
been used for many years, and it cures 
Coughs, Colds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
Consum ee too, if taken in the early 
stages of that disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the p tient when cure is hopeless. 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Hall's Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use. 


Sold in bottles at $1.00, 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggists. 


Try It Try it! it! 
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¢ The “Pass-It-On- Society.” 


Probably many of our readers have already heard of this society and its work. 
made by the Rev. J. M. Farrar, D.D., of Brooklyn, who writes, on February 8, 1895 : 
Inhaler works like a charm. The first inhalation gave relief. 
better known. J add my name to the ‘ Pass-It-On-Society.’”’ 
‘*I believe it is a real blessing to the afflicted.”’ 
Catarrhal Deafness, Hay Fever, Rose Cold, or any similar disease of the respiratory organs, send for HYOMEI, 


writes : 


the new and wonderful Australian ‘ 


Booths “ Hyomei Pocket Inhaler 


It is a blessing 
On December 
If you are sufferin 


Dry-Air’’ treatment comprised in 





Outti 





nently and robs CROUP of its terrors. 


HOW THE “PASS-IT-ON-SOCIETY” GROWS. 


Griffin, Ga., July 8, 1895. 
Like Dr. Farrar, I want to join the “Pass-It-On- 
y.”’ Tam so grateful for the good results that 
I have received from the use of poy and I have 
already spoken of it to a number of my friends. 
C. I. Stacy, Sec’y ¥Y. M.C. A, 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 21, 1895. 
In thirty years’ e ience in the practice of med- 
icine I have never given my name in support of a 
remedy, until I met with Hyomei. which 
iadorse with all my heart (professional to 
the contrary notwithstanding). Since testing Hyo- 
mei in Laryngi gitis, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma ee 
Fever, I believe in it for itself, for =e it has done, 
and I ov add my name to the “ Pass-It-On- 


S. H. Morris, M.D., 1 
P. S.—You are at liberty to use this as eos — 
deem best, 

Pass Christian, Miss. 
T have been a sufferer from Catarrh and 

tis ever since last August; my pastor, Rev. O. W 
Flowers, advised me to try your remedy. He has 
been using one, of your Pocket Inhalers ever since 
last t Spring, and has derived much benefit from 

eRTHA B. Stewarp, Harrison Some. 


mouth, and, aod 
- aromatic, 


to inhale, and gives immedjate 


for using. If mares 
oo deulae hes he peoien 


if 


HYOMEI is a purely vegetable antiseptic, a destroys the — 
germs and microbes which cause diseases of the respiratory organs. 


The air, thoroughly with H is inhaled 
eating he" mt oust, a through ¢ the Pocket jInhaler at the 


stantly, clears tbe wilen expands the lungs, and increases the 
of cocsertoas Berd sehber, eon ph pare a bottle of Hyomei, a 


, and my pamph shall 
eal skin food weak chests, burns, scalds, chapped li 
= iin food for weak che 


it, by mail, J 00. 


Your friend would’ not “ pass-it-on’’? to you unless convinced of its merit. 
stops the cough, the wheezing and gasping, and makes breathing easy in a few moments time. 
offensive accumulations, clears the head, removes catarrhal deafness and purifies the breath. 


New York, Feb. 1, 1895. 

I have been troubled with Bronchitis for about 
four years. No medicine helped me. About two 
weeks ago I tried one of your Pocket Inhalers, 
which gave me immediate relief. Sunday evening 
our pastor, the Rev. Dr. Farrar, spoke with great 
= 7 from a heavy cold settled in 

sent him one of your Pocket Inhalers. 
t's cae his reply. 
Hatsey Fitcs, 170-172 Chambers Street, 

(Dr. Farrar’s reply is given above). 


Greensboro, » Hie. Se I 
Your Hyomei cured me Gam by 
remedies 1 will add a name ae the “ Pass-It- 
On-Societ Yours truly 
W. M. Szav. 


New York, Sept, 20, 1895. 

I take pleasure in adding my name to the long list 
of those whose lives have tade happier by the 
use of Hyomei. It 1s not only an instant relief to 
Catarrh sufferers, but will cure this disease entirely. 

I have been the instrument of inducing many friends 
and acquaintances to seek relief through its use. 
have yet to learn of one who has not been benefited 
I want to “ ane x 

. G. THompson, 33 Wail Street. 








In ASTHMA Hyomei gives instant relief, 


It was started on a suggestion 
‘«My Dear Sir: Booth’s Pocket 
to humanity, and I am sorry it is not 
5, 1895 (ten months later), Dr. Farrar 
g with Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, 


In CATARREH it removes the 
It cures BRONCHITIS perr3- 


AMERICAN Unston Lire Insurance Company, 44, 
46, 48, Cedar St., New York, February 19, 1896. 
Please find enclosed one dollar for which send one 

Pocket Inhaler Outfit to my friend, D. S, Walton, 

134 Franklin St., City. It has done me so much 

ee that I never cease recommending it to my 
iends and as you know have bought as many as 

42 or 15 which * on given to personal triends, and 

have influenced more than twice this number to 

ouy them, and I have yet to meet one who has not 
thanked me for recommending it. It has completely 
cured my little daughter of Catarrh, from which she 
has been a for years, 
ery wg, yours, 
NuGent (Treasurer), 


Albany, N. Y., July 3, 1895. 

T will tell you candidly y our remedy has given me 
more relief from my Asthma than anything I have 
used, and really I have been so enthusiastic over it 
that I have made a at many converts, not only 
in Albany, but West roy. The effect Hyomei has 
on me is very pleasant; when I am oppressed for 
breath, I inhale a short time, and the great desire 
to cough i ~ gone. The little Inhaler is my constant 
com: 

ins. ‘Sanam E. BantHam, 359 Clinton Avenue. 





relief. It ope ll ses —” coughing in- 


retin inhaler (made 


meh, Poke, te Cures by Inhalation’ 





, and full directions 


R. T. BOOTH, 23 East 20th EEG AS a LALLA NTE New York. 


povse that an ay does cure. Consultation and trial treatment free at my ofh 
ps, rough hands, frost bites, eczema, etc. Sone 


Nothing has been discovered 


i ecm tren erenere> 











Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Latest 
United States Government Food Report. 


ry oe Hone ep igimatenaler ss. eT 





ROYAL BAKING PowbDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y° 


"TOILE DU NORD,” 
Parkhill Zephyrs, 





Clitheroe Zephyrs, 


Fancy Fabries, 


WASHABLE SILKS 


Produced by the 


Parkhill Manufacturing. Co, 


are the best Wash Fabrics 
for Ladies’ and Children’s 


wear. 


All First Class Dry Goods Retailers 
keep them. 


STEINWAY 


‘GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Caliand inspect the newly invented patent 
Grand Pianos in Upright Form. Also for sale 
for cash or orn installments a large assortment 
of nearly new STELINWAY Grand, Upright and 
Square Pianos, all warranted like their new 
Pianos. Aiso, second-hand Pianos of other 
make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th &t., 


NEW YORK. 
TIMES 
OUT OF 


The New York Journal 
recently offered ten bi- 
cycles to the ten win- 
ners in a guessing con- 
test, leaving the choice 
of machine to each. 


ALL OF THEM 
CHOSE 

















Standard of the World. 
| Nine immediately, and one after he had 


looked at others. And the Journal 
bought ten Columbias. Paid $100 each 
for them, too. On even terms a Col- 


umbia is chosen 
TIMES 
. OUT OF 


} POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 

















THE INDEPENDENT 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 1 
DA 
Pittsbargh. 
F. 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR - ) 
Cincinnati, 
ECKSTEIN / 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 


SOUTHERN 





t Chicago. 
SHIPMAN ! 
COLLIER | 
missouri | 
} St. Louis 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO > 
Philadelphia. } 
MORLEY 


Cleveland. 


Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


O MISREPRESENTATION on the 
part of our agents tolerated or of 
dealers or painters necessary. You 

know just what you are getting when you 
have painting done with 


_.. | Pure White Lead 


omen (see list of brands, which are genuine) and 
Pure Linseed Oil. 
ing something else said to be ‘“‘just as good.” 
Any desired shade or color may be easily 
{ produced by using Nationa Leap Co.’s 
| Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 

Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
of colors tree; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 


SALEM designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
upon application to those intending to paint. 


March 12, 1896 


Galatea 
Cloths 


For Ladies’ Skirts 

and Boys’ Suitings. 

These stylish washable and exceedingly dur- 
able goods are shown at “ The Linen Store” 
in large assortment. There are Navy, Cadet 
and light Blue, Brown, Tan and Black 
grounds striped with white, and white 
grounds striped with these colors and red, 


Don’t be misled by try- 
Price 25 and 35c. per yard. 

For these same pur- 
poses there isalso shown 
a great variety of Fancy 
Cotton and Linen 
Ducks ranging in price 
from 40c. to $1.00 per 
yard. 

Our assortment of all 
Regstered Trad marx. the better grades of 
Wash Dress Fabrics is one of the most com- 





NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 





LESTERBROOK ee os 


CURES 


CONSUMPTION, 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, DEBILITY. 
WASTING DISEASES, and all 

SCROFULOUS HUMORS, 


Almost as palatable as cream. Itcan be taken with 
pleasure by delicate persons and children, who, after 
using it, become — ‘ond of it. It assimilates with the 
— A. — appetite, — up the ner- 

mind and body, creates 

new, rich and pure blood, in fact, rejuvinates the whole 


BLOoD, 
BRAIN. 
This preparation is far superior to all other preparations of Cod-Liver 
The results following its use 
are its best recommendations, Be sure, as you value vour poauth and get 
iv ’ d 


food, increases the 
vous system, 


system, 

PEN ERVE, 
Oil; it has many imitators, but no equals. 
the genuine. Manufactured one b 


Chemist, Boston, Mass. Send 
mailed free, €2"Sol« by all.druggists. 





| 





Grand Na- 
tional Prize 
oft 16,600 
Francs, at 


Paris, 




































Pure Cod Liver Oil And Phosphates 


has required much experience and care to er- 
_able the proprietor to combine the Oil and Phos- 
“=z 


It 


y DR. ) R 
‘or illustrated circular, which will be 


| OUN-L ROCHE 


Possesses in the highest degree the entire active properties of Peruvian Bark. En torsed by the medical 
faculty as the best remedy for FEVER AND AGUE, MALARIA, POORNESS OF THE ELOOD, GENERAL DEBIL- 
ITY and WASTING DISEASES; INCREASES THE APPETITE, STRENGTHENS THE NERVES, and builds up the en- 
thesystem. Paris: 22 Rue Drouet. NewYork: K.FOUtCKKA & (O., Poet N.Wilttom St, 


plete in the country. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
‘¢ THE LINEN STORE,’ 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


LADIES !! Why Drink Poor Teas ? 


{ Send gl Bh me Sh ing stamps 
eal an , and we w mail you a 4-D 
NUE sa niple Best TEA imported— 
T ary kind you may select. Big 

Premiums— LARGE IN- 
COM#s by getting orders for 
our Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- 
der, and Spices. 











ILBOR’S 


COMPOUND OF 










habs pt awed ve an hae soomste — CAmenuY 
oughly efficacious together, and he has vind 7 . 
the only recipe by which this can be ac- Tus CaaarAuagean Fas Oo. 
complished. Another important advan- P.O. box 289, (Ind.) 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 
tage which the Pure Liver Oil pos- — 
sesses — _in this way, over the 
plain cod liver oil, is the fact that be- 
sides adding largely to its 
medical qualities it preserves 
the oil pure and sweet for a 
longer period than it can be 
done in any other manner. 
This fact alone would recom- 
mend this form of using the 
~ Oil even if the phosphates did 
not alsoadd vastly to the heal- 
ing qualities of the prepara- 
tion. The perfect incorpora- 
tion of the phos- 
hates with the cod 
iver oil has only 
been accomplished 
by the adoption of 
Ss the most perfect 
S rules of chemistry; 
and a medicine 
has been produced 
which while it 
is so effica- 
cious is 
also per- 
. fectly 





Enough 


pebble 


S L | P tread 
BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER (0, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Cleveland. 












‘OINOL 


HONGUA 
LVAD 
aH 


Denver. San Francisco. 





A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 





Going to | 
Ea Build a 





Ifyou are, begin right. 
Get our beautiful book 
of Designs and Plans. 


“ARTISTIC HOMES No. 2” 


richly illustrated—entirely new. The most unique 
book published. Ten Cents in silver pays for it. 


GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Arehitects,Box 39 Knoxville, Tenn. 
CD OY EY SO FE fe Pe Pe Pe Pe Pa Po 


LERETS ST SHEAR 























DOUCLAS 


PS Pe Pd Fe Pe Fa Fe Pe Pe Pe Pe Pe 
ry PATENT 
ii Paneled Metal 


¢ CEILINGS 


r Send diagram of room, 
ij Showing size and shape of 


i same for estimates. 
1 A. NORTHROP & CO. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


DEARIESS.&.HEAD NOISES cur 
fail. Sold 


RED 
Successful when all remedies , 
by F. Hiscox, 858 B’way, New York. Writefor book of F REE 











Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


— puLPir 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST., 
Boston, Mass. 
Send 5e. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 





$50.00 PREMIUM 


will be paid to the three ladies submitting to us the 
three best designs for Tertoise-Shell Combs. 
$25 to the first best, $15 to the second, and $10 to the 
third best design. Design paper furnished free. 
Write for descriptive circular. 


THE PROVIDENCE SHELL WORKS, 


Providence, R. I. { 


Take a Combination Case of the 


LARKIN SOAPS 
and a “Chautauqua” 


Reclining Easy Chair o Desk 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ 
CASE CONTAINS ... 
100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 
9 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 
If changes in contents desired, write. 
The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 
Either Premium is worth . $10.00 
Both if at retail eee 


From factory to family, Both $ l 0. 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


= The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in THE INDEPENDENT, Nov. 14th, 21st and 28th. 















g 





NOTE —We are personally acquainted with Mr. Larkin of the Soap Manufacturing Company, of Bufisle: 
have visited their fectory; have purchased and used theirs gocds and received the premiums © ‘ered, no bn 
know that theyre full value. The only wonder is that they are able to give so much for so little m : 
The Company are perfectly reliable.— Evangelist, New York. 
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